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Che Livingston Memorial Library 


|S A memorial to their father, Louis Liv- 
ingston, Julian and Milton L. Livingston 
have presented to the American Institute 
of Baking, Chicago, the largest library in 
the world dealing with, baking and kin- 

dred subjects. Julian Livingston has served as chair- 
man of the institute’s committee for three years, and 
has largely been responsible, for the success which its 
school of baking has achieved and its activities in 
organizing the American Society of Bakery Engineers. 

In addition to presenting the library, the Living- 
ston brothers have endowed sufficient capital to enable 
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it to be kept up to date by the purchase of new 
books and research papers from universities and state 
experimental stations. 

Louis Livingston, a portrait of whom will hang in 
the library above a bronze plate telling that the library 
is a memorial to him, was the founder of the Liv- 
ingston baking business in America. The older gen- 
eration in Chicago remembers how well worth driving 
miles it was to get one of his rye flour loaves, 

He was born hear Berlin on March 29, 1842, and 
came from stock that was famous in the baking world 
of Germany, for was it not his grandfather who had 





been seized near the Russian border by Napoleon and 
compelled to mill flour and bake bread for the “little 
Napoleon had favored his rye bread, and 
its fame soon spread. Louis made much of this. inci- 
dent in his grandfather's life, and when he came to 
man’s estate he baked it in Berlin and saw that its 
fame continued to grow. 

He was destined, however, to carry the tradition 
of this rye bread to another continent for, soon after 
he had settled in Berlin, the war between Germany and 
Austria broke out and Louis enlisted, not in the com- 
The war over, he 


corporal”? 


missariat, but as a fighting man. 


The Livingston Memorial Library, Established at the American Institute of Baking by Julian and Milton L. Livingston in Memory of Their Father, 
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Louis Livingston, 1842-1914 (Portrait 
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decided to turn to the New World. He had saved 
considerable capital, and with this he sailed for New 
York. 

Arrived there, he immediately fell the victim of a 
trick and found himself penniless. He 
wrote to relatives for and, when this 
arrived, he proceeded to Chicago, where the rest of 
his life was to be spent in developing the baking in- 


confidence 


more money 


dustry of that town. 

Two days after his arrival in Chicago he was 
working as a baker for the magnificent wages of $5 
a week, board included. His rye bread stood him in 
good stead, however, and his employer was so pleased 
with it that he soon increased his salary to $8, while 
the sweet notes of his violin, which he had brought 
from Germany with him, won him the heart of the 
daughter of his master. 

After his marriage to her he bought the bakery, 
using every penny he possessed to do so. But again 
his rye bread saved him, and he was soon making 
headway; so much so that a larger plant was neces- 
sary and he bought a site on Milwaukee and Erie 
avenues, refusing one, which was cheaper, on what is 
now the “loop” and hundreds of times more valuable 
than the one which he purchased. 
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His bread had become so famous that people from 
all parts of the city were ordering it to be delivered, 
but Livingston did not allow the business to get out 
of his control, for his heart was in the maintenance 
of quality rather than output. 

Chicago grew, and Livingston with the 
growth to a new plant at Sixteenth and State streets. 
He was by now the father of five children, Max, Abe, 
Fannie, Sadie and Milton. Then his wife died, and he 
After some time he married a niece of 
born 


moved 


was desolate. 
his first wife, 
Julian and Helen. 

When his sons Julian and Milton had grown up, 
he built a plant at 4150 Wabash Avenue at a cost of 
$17,000, and gradually he turned its administration 
The bakery grew, and in 1909 entered 
1916 a North Side 


and two more children were 


over to them. 
the white bread market and in 
plant was added. 

The curtain was lowered on the great romance of 
Louis Livingston’s life on May 9, 1914, when his final 
admonition to his sons was, “Make the best, get your 
price and never deal with scalawags.” He had never 
forgotten the “scalawag” who had made harder his 
struggle in America by robbing him in New York. 


When the American Institute of Baking was 
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founded, Julian Livingston immediately seemed to lose 
all interest in his own private business, so great was 
his concern for the new school of baking that was 
He found a school with nine 
He commenced 


being established there. 
students, while there was room for 35. 
operations, and soon every class was full to overflow- 
ing and a waiting list had been formed. 

As the school grew beyond the need of his imme- 
diate care, he devoted himself to the problem he con- 
sidered next in importance. The solution to that prob- 
lem was found when he and his brother made it pos- 
sible for the institute to possess the finest and most 
complete library known to exist, dealing exclusively 
with matters referring to baking. The _ institute’s 
finances had never permitted of its taking over the 
library which it had found in its headquarters, which 
had previously belonged to the Wahl-Henius Institute. 
The generosity of the two brothers has made this pos- 
sible and in future all students at the institute, as well 
as visitors, will have at their command a most im- 
portant reference library. 

By this gift, Julian and Milton Livingston com- 
memorate the memory of their father in a manner that 
could not be more fitting, since they are striving there- 
by to better the quality of bread. 








MILLING AND BAKING QUALITY OF WESTERN CANADA WHEAT 


T IS well known that Canadian spring 
wheat, like the wheat of other coun- 
tries, exhibits considerable variation 
in quality from year to year. Almost 
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Table 3 Protein content of wheat grown 
in central sections of western Manitoba 
Sections B3 and Bé4: 





equally well recognized is the fact that 
in the same season different sections of 
the prairie provinces produce wheat dif- 
fering widely in almost every particular. 
In this paper an endeavor is made to in- 
dicate the influence of various factors 
upon the milling value of wheat, and to 
discuss, in a general way, the milling and 
baking qualities of the wheat of western 
Canada. 

During the last 75 years the milling in- 
dustry has developed with remarkable 
rapidity—first in Hungary, then in Min- 
nesota, next in the southwestern states, 
and finally in Canada. That in all these 
localities large supplies of hard wheat are 
available suggests one of the characteris- 
tics which the miller of bread flour re- 
gards as essential, or at least very desir- 
able, in wheat he grinds. He wants the 
hard, red, high protein wheats. From 
them he can produce a flour which is 
more satisfactory to his customers than 
that obtained from soft, starchy wheats, 
because it yields more bread, and be- 
cause bread of good quality can be pre- 
pared from it with greater ease. It is in 
water absorbing capacity and _ baking 
strength that the flour milled from Euro- 
pean wheats is generally lacking, and 
therefore the export demand is for a hard 
wheat flour which will compensate for 
these deficiencies. 


PROTEIN CONTENT OF CANADIAN WHEAT 


If we take protein or gluten content 
as an index of strength, Canadian wheat 
will rank as the strongest the world pro- 
duces. Yet every year different sections 
of the West raise wheat which shows sur- 
prising differences in the percentages of 
protein it contains.* In almost any crop, 
samples may be found which contain any- 
where from 9 to 17 per cent of protein. 
The existence of such wide differences in 
a factor having some bearing upon flour 
strength has led, during the last few 
years, to a fairly general application of 
the nitrogen determination in the selec- 
tion and blending of wheat for milling. 
In this way some data which may be of 
interest has been accumulated in our 
laboratory. 


*Crude protein, or percentage of nitrogen 
multiplied by 5.7. 


Figure 1 is a protein map for the 1924 
crop. The percentage of protein in the 
samples examined ranged between 8.9 
(Plumas, Man.) and 16.9 per cent (Skiff, 
Alta.). 
would undoubtedly have revealed even 
wider limits. It will be noticed that, as 
a general thing, the highest protein wheat 
was grown in the central and southern 
portions of western Saskatchewan and 
adjoining areas in Alberta. Manitoba 
wheat, on the other hand, was quite low 


A more comprehensive survey 


in protein. ‘ 

In Figure 2 an attempt has been made 
to indicate the average protein content 
of the wheat raised in different sections 
of the country during the last five years. 


obtained is summarized in the following 
tables and has been used in the prepara- 


tion of Figure 2. 
Table 1.—Protein content of wheat grown 





in sections of central Manitoba, 1920-24. 
Sections Al, A2 and A3. (See Fig. 1): 

Year— No. tests Range Average 

1920.. - 42 9.2@14.6 11.8 

1921.. . 48 9.6@15.0 12.9 

56 10.2@15.8 12.9 

28 10.1@14.4 12.4 

36 10.2@14.6 12.8 

Five years ....210 9.2@15.8 12.5 


Very few protein determinations have 
been made on samples from sections A4, 
A5 and A6. What little wheat is raised 
in these very 
starchy. 

Table 2.—Protein content of wheat grown 


in sections of southwestern Manitoba, 1920- 
24. Sections Bl and B2: 


districts is generally 











Year—- No. tests Range Average 
1920 . 33 12.0@15.0 13.7 
1921. os ae 11.9@15.9 13.6 
1922. ° 29 9.6@15.2 13.5 
1923.. . . 25 10.6 @14.9 12.7 
ey ee 16 8.9@13.6 10.7 

Five years ....140 8.9@15.9 12.8 


The eastern portion of Saskatchewan 
is not a heavy wheat producing country, 
and since we draw from only a limited 
number of points in this area our infor- 
mation regarding the protein content of 
the wheat is incomplete. During the five 
years under consideration 38 samples 
have been tested from section Cl, the 
average percentage of protein being 14.0 
and the range 104 to 16.8 per cent. 
Practically no data is available regard- 
ing section C2, while the average pro- 
tein content of 21 samples from sections 
C3 and C4 was 13.6 per cent. Wheat 
from more northerly parts of eastern 
Saskatchewan is generally very starchy. 























I has bee found ¢ ‘Ip. i ; xi » Year— No. tests Range Average 
t een f und u help, in indexing the ose. : 10.8016 ie 
hundreds of points from which wheat is ‘ 49 11.4@17.6 15.1 Table 4.—Protein content of wheat grown 
" cis . 45 13.0@17.3 15.2 in the southern sections of central Sas- 
received, to divide the country into sec- 39 11.3@16.3 13.4 katchewan. Sections D1 and D2: 
tions as shown in Figure 1. At the end 24 9.6@14.9 11.9 No. tests on anae Average 
’ —- —— —— . 20 .6@19.1 16.2 
of each crop year, simply as a matter Five years ....187 9.6@17.6 13.9 28 12.2@16.1 14.5 
of information and without any particu- Very few protein determinations have 4 gt trp ae 
lar object in view, I have averaged the been made on samples from sections B5 26 11.4@16.0 13.4 
results of protein determinations on sam- and B6. The wheat raised in these dis- Five years..... 156 -10.8@19.1 14.4 
ples from each section. The data thus _ tricts is generally very starchy. (Continued on page 1181.) 
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Figure 1. 


Map Indicating Approximate Protein Content of Wheat Grown in Western Canada in 1924 
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“Young Butternut Cole was by here a day 
or so back,”’ said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish 
River Roller Mills, “flivverin’ home with a 
dozen loaves of shipped-in bread, an’ I ain't 
ever seen anybody take on worse’n he did 
about how the bakers was robbin’ the farmer. 
Vell,” I says when [ got a chanet, ‘I’ve 
t them that wants to buy 
everything ready made 
px most generally pays for 
it. One of these days I 
allow to hear of some 
Phill billy writin’ to Sears 
Nt nd Roebuck. about gettin’ 
Airis fall plowin’ shipped in 














bout how the blood- suckin’ mail 
order Keunen t is increasin’ the cost of raisin’ 
a fambly.’. ‘You ain’t dismal, Butternut,’ 
I says, ‘you ain't only jes’ lazy, that’s all.’”’ 











THE HUE AND CRY 

i 30M Washington comes the report that, in re- 

sponse to protests from all parts of the country, 
the government is launching an investigation of the 
causes for the recent extraordinary fluctuations in 
grain prices. This was entirely to be expected. The 
pressure of public opinion, following the sensational 
decline in grain prices, was bound to be so strong that, 
whatever the government might actually think regard- 
ing the causes of the downward movement, it could 
do nothing but announce its readiness to employ the 
usual official weapon of investigation. 

It is rather to be regretted that a few millers have 
added their voices to the popular hue and cry to the 
extent of saying that the sharp fluctuations in wheat 
must be the result of inadequate enforcement of the 
Capper-Tincher law. Even its most enthusiastic advo- 
cates never claimed that the Capper-Tincher law could 
prevent the wheat market from following the trends 
of buying and selling activity. As a matter of fact, 
beyond securing publicity for the activities of the grain 
exchanges, and eliminating certain minor practices, the 
Capper-Tincher law has done and can do very little 
either in the way of good or evil. 

it requires no elaborate -investigation to explain 
what has happened, though a full comprehension of 
the underlying reasons would demand more knowledge 
than is possessed by anybody. As is so often the 
case, the public has more or less deluded itself through 
the ready acceptance of a half-truth. It has been told 
that the price of wheat, like that of any other commod- 
ity, is governed by the law of supply and demand. 
This is both simple and true; the difficulty comes in 
defining the two terms on which the statement is based. 

Supply, in the case of wheat, is not a matter of the 
gross number of bushels, but of the availability of 
wheat at specified times and places. For example, a 


very large wheat production in Russia actually rep- 


resents at present a deficit rather than a surplus, 
because of the breakdown of Russia’s transportation 
system. Within the United States itself there may be 
ample wheat and yet, owing to rail congestion at a 
given point, it may be impossible to secure sufficient 
supplies there to take care of a particular situation. 

Demand is even more complex. It involves not 
only the question of how much wheat is actually re- 
quired for consumption, but also the ability of con- 
sumers to buy at varying price levels. To this must 
be added the essentially speculative demand of those 
who believe that they can make a profit out of the 
buying and selling of wheat. 

At present the interplay of these forces is peculiar- 
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ly complicated. No great changes in the mere figures 
of world wheat supply and consumptive demand have 
taken place, and yet the market has fluctuated with 
extraordinary violence, The explanation is to be found 
only in the varying elements which make up economic 
supply and demand, and since most of these elements 
are international in scope, they utterly defy regulation 
by ordinary statute. 

Any investigation which the government may carry 
out will, at best, provide partial satisfaction for those 
who feel that, whenever anything happens, it is up to 
the authorities to do something about it. There will 
be no essential change in the controlling forces which 
influence the wheat market, for the excellent reason 
that these forces are beyond government regulation. 
The most that can be hoped for is that the Department 
of Agriculture itself will gain sufficient wisdom so that 
it will not again do what it did in January just before 
the wheat market reached its peak, and issue a bulletin 
stating authoritatively that the price was wholly justi- 
fied by world conditions. 


LISTING THE HICKS 

HE Flour and Baker Supply Merchants’ Associa- 

tion of Greater New York, Incorporated, is the 
somewhat processional style of a New York organiza- 
tion which, being ambitious to own club rooms, has 
hit upon the unique plan of having the millers of the 
country furnish the wherewithal. 

Permission for them to do so is extended, not in 
the form of outright solicitation, as for charitable, 
eleemosynary or religious purposes, but under guise 
of advertising space at the modest cost of five hundred 
dollars per page in a “souvenir journal” to be dis- 
tributed at a dinner to be held at the Hotel Astor 
May 12. It is entirely characteristic of the member- 
ship of the organization that its invitation closely fol- 
lows the adoption of a resolution in which the mem- 
bers declared their refusal longer to buy flour under 
terms of the Millers’ National Federation uniform 
sales contract. This presumably was planned as an 
act of friendship preliminary to the invitation of mill- 
ers to come through at the rate of five hundred bucks 
per to equip luxurious quarters for the euphoniously 
titled organization of New York’s Who’s Who in the 
flour trade. 

It may be that there are somewhere in the country 
among what Mr. H. Krulewitch and his associates 
doubtless regard as the millers out in the sticks some 
who are so softhearted or so completely careless of 
their money that they will justify the estimate of them 
held by the F. and B. S. M. A., G. N. Y., Inc. The 
Northwestern Miller, from fairly long acquaintance 
and moderately intimate knowledge of millers’ char- 
acteristics, begs to doubt it. The day when they can 
be sandbagged to pay for club quarters for their cus- 
tomers has long since passed. 

The F. and B. S. M. A., G. N. Y., Inc., makes its 
plea in the evident belief that millers are hicks. In 
this it will be justified to the extent that all millers 
who contribute, and as a reward have their names 
emblazoned in the “souvenir joufnal,” will thereby 
have declared themselves definitely in that class. 





ABOUT FACE 

HE Federal Trade Commission has evidently de- 

cided that it is far better to clean its own house 
voluntarily than *to wait for Congress, lashed into 
tardy action by the vehemence of public demand, to 
do the work in its own way. The rules of procedure 
adopted by the commission last week, by a vote of 
three to two, involve a complete reversal of the policy 
which has been followed for the past five or six years, 
and constitute a full admission by the Federal Trade 
Commission itself of the limitations on its functions 
and powers which so urgently needed definition. 

To some extent these rules are little more than an 
acceptance of principles already laid down by the 
courts. Only a few days ago, the Supreme Court ruled 
that Congress itself has not the power to compel a 
corporation to submit its books to the inspection of a 
Federal Trade Commission representative, when that 
corporation is not being proceeded against on the basis 
of a specific complaint. In most of its widespread 
investigations, the Federal Trade Commission itself 
has been only in part to blame; the real responsibility 
has rested on Congress, which has repeatedly directed 
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the commission to do things which, as it has at last 
discovered, it has no legal power to perform. 

As regards specific complaints of unfair trade 
practices, the new rules provide that the commission 
shall keep hands off in all cases where the alleged 
violation of law is a purely private controversy re- 
dressable in the courts. In cases where the public 
interest is involved, the new rules stipulate that, before 
a formal complaint is issued, the proposed respondent 
shall have an opportunity to appear and show cause 
why the complaint should be withheld. 

The Federal Trade Commission was established for 
the express purpose of serving commerce and indus- 
try. Congress has made of it an amateur detective 
agency. The new rules of procedure will not, of course, 
prevent Congress from passing resolutions wherein the 
commission will be directed to do many very foolish 
things, but at least they will show that the commission 
itself has seen a new light, and is acting in entire good 
faith. There are many ways in which the commission 
can be of very great service, both to the government 
and to business; its recent action shows that it has 
made up at least three fifths of its mind to put an end 
to destroying its own usefulness by the injustice and 
illegality of some of its methods, 

CULTIVATING THE KITTY 
OWADAYS of a fine morning, when the miller 
looks over his mail, he finds its customary monot- 

ony of requests to subscribe and invitations to buy 
varied by letters explaining that this or that buyer of 
flour booked a few weeks ago prefers not to have the 
flour shipped. Sometimes these letters are effusively 
personal, reminding the miller of the lifelong friend- 
ship which has existed between himself and the writer; 
sometimes they are brutally brief and curt; sometimes 
they cringe, and sometimes they threaten. In every 
case, however, the meaning is quite simple: the buyer 
has entered into a contract from which he wants to 
wriggle out. 

Some years ago The Northwestern Miller applied 
to the contract dodger the euphonious epithet of 
“woodland kitty,” which is a polite way of avoiding 
the use of a much more emphatic monosyllable. In 
any form, the title is strictly applicable. The buyer 
who makes flour purchases with the idea that he can 
squirm out of them if the market goes against him is 
entitled to just the sort of consideration which is com- 
monly given to the catlike but quite undomesticated 
quadruped with the strong smell who invades the pre- 
cincts of the peaceful family picnic. 

However, it is not fair to lay all the blame on the 
forest feline. The milling industry has devoted no 
small part of its surplus time, and a considerable 
amount of money that is not surplus at all, to operat- 
ing a highly unprofitable skunk farm. It has nour- 
ished and cared for its pets, watched after their health, 
provided them with all the little comforts at its dis- 
posal, and arranged matters so that they can increase 
and multiply with the minimum of inconvenience. 

Now, a genuine, simon-pure skunk is worth some- 
thing, for the sake of his skin, but nobody has been 
able to find a market for the skin of the woodland 
kitty of the flour market. In the first place, any skin- 
ning that may be done he arranges to do himself; in 
the second, he is generally careful to have no assets 
of any kind of any marketable worth. Accordingly, 
there is no virtue in him, and after his kind friends, 
the millers, have brought him up tenderly by hand, fed 
him and sheltered him from the cold, they are left to 
discover for themselves that there is nothing whatso- 
ever left of him but a strong and unpleasing smell. 

The milling industry has in the past rather com- 
mitted itself to the skunk farming business, but there 
is no reason why the pursuit should be kept* up inter- 
minably. No individual miller is in any manner con- 
strained to join in it; ne can keep strictly away from 
all contact with the animals if he is so minded. If, 
however, he finds their pungent odor pervading the 
air in his vicinity, he can always see that his trusty 
gun is loaded. In other words, he can explain, politely 
but firmly, to the first contract dodger who shows his 
head that though the claim may be for only a few 
dollars, he, the miller, is going to take it through the 
courts, if need be, in order to maintain his, rights. It 
is a pity to raise these objectionable pets, but at least 
it is possible by vigorous action to keep them off the 
front porch. 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Mch. 22 Mch. 24 
Mch. 21 Mch. Ry 1924 1923 


Minneapolis . 181,910 181,237 241,950 298,590 


St. Paul ..cecs 6,518 8,1! 36 13,326 10,480 
Duluth-Superior 27,680 16,400 12,195 21,560 
Milwaukee .... 7,100 7,500 3,860 6,000 

Totals ° 223,208 213,273 271,321 336,630 
Outside mills*.164,416 200,448 217, 507 192,393 


Ag'gate sprg.387,624 413,721 488,828 5 529, 023 


Th, BS cecces 17,000 20,400 37,400 31,200 
St. Louist ..... 29,200 31,900 40,400 47,100 
Buffalo ........204,717 187,926 134,565 106,282 


33,000 27,000 31,000 23,000 
84,453 92,628 85,931 92,040 
296,124 282,475 299,405 281,275 


Chicago .. 
Kansas City.. 
Kansas Cityt.. 





COURMIM. cccccss 17,906 21,610 
St. Joseph .... 29,843 29,157 31,904 ...... 
Ph. nesses wes 25,684 26,380 
Wichita ...... 36,430 33,484 33,928 ...... 
ED 5 66 0 444-8 32,600 


65,636 102,537 86,150 
5,101 7,748 10,590 
81,893 113,460 112,125 


| 
Indianapolis ... 
Nashville** .... 





Portland, Oreg 35,297 37,720 22,965 
EOD co wesccs 19,805 31,896 32,175 
TRORERE. oi cccves 18,883 25,242 21,170 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 

The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Mch. 22 Mech. 24 
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The Northwestern Miller maintains Regular Staff Correspondents 
at the following points: 


Amsterdam, Holland Indianapolis, Indiana Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


March 21 Mech, 14 1924 1923 

Minneapolis ...... 33 33 42 53 
BR, PME ccc sccees 30 37 54 44 
Duluth-Superior .. 75 44 33 58 
Milwaukee ....... 60 63 33 38 
Outside mills* ... 47 49 54 54 
Average spring. 40 40 46 53 
WE, SOD ci cccces 27 32 58 62 
PPR 3 37 46 61 


Atchison, Kansas 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Barcelona, Spain 
Belfast, Ireland 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Budapest, Hungary 
Buffalo, New York 


Kansas City, Missouri 
Leipzig, Germany 
Liverpool, England 
London, England 

Los Angeles, California 
Melbourne, Australia 
Memphis, Tennessee 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Port-au-Prince, Haiti 
Portland, Oregon 
Rochester, New York 

St. Louis, Missouri 
Salina, Kansas 

San Francisco, California 
San Juan, Porto Rico 
Santiago, Chile 








| 79 81 63 
COSORMO. ccrsceses 68 77 58 
Kansas City ..... 61 56 69 
Kansas City? 50 59 54 
CPOE ccceceeese 36 73 93 
St. Joseph ....... 61 67 
BRING cn ccccvcces 61 41 59 
i See 51 62 ‘ 
TE akeesecuees 7 76 68 
J. 57 63 57 
Indianapolis ..... 25 39 45 
Nashville** ...... s 55 56 55 
Portland, Oregon. 68 56 60 40 
DORREOD- accccccees 44 3% 60 61 
TROOERE sc ccerciss 26 3i 44 73 
*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 


side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city, 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





OCEAN RATES 


Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, March 24, 1925, in cents per 100 Ibs: 

r From 





i ‘ 

Phila- Hamp- 

New Bos-Balti- del- ton 

To— York ton more phia Roads 


Aberdeen .... 24.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 
Amsterdam .. 20.00 20,00 20.00 20.00 20.00 


Antwerp ..... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Belfast ...... 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 23.00 
BOOTMOR cece BT.08 wcce efee 2Y.00 eese 
Bordeaux .... 27.50 .... 27.50 27.60 sees 
Bremen ..... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
| eee 38.00 .... ceee 38,00 eeee 
COPE ccccce 38:08 cee sooae BO.08 eres 
Copenhagen... 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 
COPE wccccese 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 eee 
Danzig ...... $0.00 .... «ere 30.00 cece 
DURE .ccces 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 eeee 
Dundee ...... 34.00 ..2- 34.00 .«.... eeee 
Genoa, Naples 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 

Gibraltar .... 40.00 262 sess cscs ees 
Glasgow ..... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Gothenburg .. 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 woee 
Hamburg .... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
CS 27.60 .... 27.60 27.50 6a 
Helsingfors... 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
FEO wc ccccses 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 ecee 
EMER scccceds 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 wre 
Liverpool .... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
EGUGOR 2.0000 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Londonderry... 23.00 .... 23.00 eee 


Malmé ...... 29.00 .... 29.00 29.00 cows 
Manchester .. 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Marseillas ... 25.00 .... eee oene 
Newcastle ... 23.00 


ODD seevevece 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Pirgwus ...... BEOe cece cone cose oe 
Rotterdam ... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
BOUtMaMpten.. BE.O8 woos weer see0 cone 
Stavanger ... 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Stettin ....... De suse 6538 S¥60 eeee 
Stockholm ... 29.00 .... 29.00 29.00 eeee 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 


The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and Duluth, also by 60 “‘out- 
side” mills with a daily capacity of 68,665 
bbls, from Sept. 1, 1924, to March 21, 1925, 
with comparisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 

-— Output, -—Exports—, 
1924-25 1923- 24 1924-25 1923-24 
Minneapolis ... 6,402 7,306 193 46 
es BE osceve 253 421 ees ee« 
Duluth-Superior 627 598 ase wes 
Outside ...... 6,940 6,543 190 83 


Mobile, Alabama 
Montreal, Canada 
Nashville, Tennessee 

New Orleans, Louisiana 
New York City, New York 
Norfolk, Virginia 

Ogden, Uta 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Omaha, Nebraska 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Seattle, Washington 
Shanghai, China 
Tokio, Japan 
Toledo, Ohio 
Toronto, Canada 
Vancouver, Canada 
Washington, D. C. 
Wichita, Kansas 
Winnipeg, Canada 


Chicago, Illinois 
Columbus, Ohio 
Denver, Colorado 
Duluth, Minnesota 
Edmonton, Canada 
Evansville, Indiana 
Glasgow, Scotland 
Great Falls, Montana 
Havana, Cuba 


MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 
Henry Haun, Superintendent . 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 
United States, its possessions, Cuba and Canada: 


TWO DOLLARS per Year. Elsewhere: FOUR DOLLARS per Year. 
Special Bakery Issues only, One Dollar Per Year. 
Invariably in Advance. Single Copies Ten Cents. 


Entered at the Post Office at Minneapolis, Minnesota, as mail matter of the second class. 
Copyright, 1925, by The Miller Publishing Company. 


_ The Northwestern Miller will not knowingly advertise 
irresponsible or untrustworthy concerns 











Texas growers in the pools through the 
Southwest Wheat Growers, Associated, 
a zone agency with headquarters at Enid. 


CENTRAL SALES AGENCY 
PROPOSED BY GROWERS 


Oxtanoma City, Oxra—A _ central 
sales agency for members of the wheat 
growers’ co-operative associations of 
Oklahoma, Texas, Kansas, Nebraska and 
Colorado is recommended in a_ report 
made recently to the board of directors 
of the Oklahoma association by a special 
committee headed by Dr. W. H. Mce- 
Greevy, secretary American Wheat 
Growers’ Association. The recommenda- 
tion is to be one of the principal subjects 
discussed at the annual meetings in the 
10 Oklahoma districts on March 28. 
Sales are now made by Oklahoma and 





OLD MILL LANDMARK BURNS 

PrrrspurGH, Pa., March 23.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Venango Flour Mill, 
which was for more than 75 years a land- 
mark at the junction of the Allegheny 
River and French Creek, near Franklin, 
Pa., was destroyed by fire recently. The 
loss is estimated at $75,000. The mill was 

owned by Peler & Wood, of Newcastle. 

C. C. Larus. 





The oats crop of Uruguay is placed at 
3,169,000 bus, against 2,156,000 the final 
estimate last year. 





WEEKLY GRAIN EXPORTS 


Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of 
Commerce, in bushels: 




















— Week ending July 1 to — 
Wheat to— Mch. 14, °25 Mch. 16,'’24 Mch. 7,°25 Mch. 14,'25 Mch. 15, '24 
Sn 606 eam 6eee~« 1,665,000 90,000 1,320,000 21,814,000 5,533,000 
United Kingdom nese 8 8=S« - 6 8 8 ews 328,000 35,611,000 11,349,000 
Other Europe ..... 563,000 112,000 647,000 51,666,000 12,258,000 
0 eet ——. <teasee i Seisene 48,489,000 16,050,000 
Other countries .... 25,000 90,000 1,000 7,447,000 20,670,000 
WE 5:05 bab eases *2,681,000 292,000 2,296,000 165,027,000 65,860,000 
EEE EE EET ase 182,000 47,000 287,000 17,210,000 9,125,000 
Pn tane6ss¥ereavaas 141,000 710,000 136,000 5,352,000 14,436,000 
COD cseavessndeceube 52,000 1,090 87,000 4,715,000 1,032,000 
Be  b.06e%e<sw eed las rere 430,000 30,848,000 9,720,000 
Canadian wheat in 
transit cleared from 
United States ports. 1,355,000 1,555,000 1,516,000 40,854,000 86,608,000 


*Including via Pacific ports 2,000 bus. 
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fae, ea. March . f—~Clpeatal 
Cable)—Prices having touched bottom, 
the market is now steady, with an up- 
ward tendency but very limited demand. 
Mills offer Canadian top patents at 54s 
6d@55s 6d ($9.12@9.29 bbl), exports 
52s 6d ($8.78 bbl), Minnesota exports 
51s 6d ($8.62 bbl) upwards, Kansas 
straights 53s ($8.87 bbl), Pacifics 49s 3d 
($8.24 bbl), and Australians 47s ($7.86 
bbl), all net, c.i.f. Home milled straight 
run is selling equal to 47s 6d ($7.95 bbl). 

The Hamburg market is completely de- 
moralized, owing to the decline. Two 
thousand tons of Kansas patent were 
sold at $9.20, c.i.f., Hamburg, April ship- 
ment. Forced sales by auction are 
feared, and cause buyers to hesitate to 
make fresh purchases. 

English and Danish mills are under- 
selling American and Canadian mills. 
Danzig and Czechoslovakia are out of 
the market at present, but must buy later. 
Kansas patents are $10@10.45, clears 
$9.80, Canadian eat -y and English 
patents $9.90. . G. RAIKEs. 





GRAIN FUTURES 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bu: 














WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
March May + td July 
1 162 14 153% 153% 
164 156 156 
168% 159 158% 
168% 159% 158% 
170% 149 160 3% 159% 
165% 145% 155% 155% 
Kansas City St. Louis 
—e h 7 July May July 
15 133% 161% 139 % 
135 & 163% 138% 
136% 166% 141 
135 5% 167% 140% 
139% 169% 144% 
136% 165 141% 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
March May July May July 
ee 164 160% 157 % 155 % 
| ar 165% 162% 160% 158% 
BO vcvses 168% 165 162 158% 
170% 166 160% 157% 
172% 169% 161% 158% 
168 165% 159 156 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
March May July May July 
| re 119 122% 110% 113% 
ere 118 121% 109% 113 
ae 117% 120% 108% 112% 
is.0:6.0%4 116% 120 108 111% 
Besvcces BO 116% 104% 107% 
Bes vevee 110% 113% 101% 105 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
March May July May July 
Be.ssess. C8 46% 39% 41% 
Pern 45 46% 40% 42% 
ere 451% 47 41% 42% 
Bbseceus 45% 47% 41 42% 
. eres 45% 47 41 42% 
BGccvrve 14% 46 % 40% 42% 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
March May July May July 
BG acwacs 121% 111% 111% 108% 
, See 120 110% 111% 108% 
BO. cece 120% 112% 112% 108% 
| ree 119% 112 111 109 
. See 128 118 119 116 
BGs cvner 125% 115% 116 110% 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
March March May March May 
° er 281% 282% 280% 281 
285% 282% 282% 
286% 282% 282% 
286% 284 284 
28814 286 286 
288% 284% 284% 








Liverpool Wheat 
Closing prices of Liverpool wheat futures, 
per cwt of 112 lbs: 


May July 
oS i eevee Teer 12s 5%da 12s 5d 
eee EP case saes -. 128 7%da 128 7d 
| Beer 12s ld 12s 5d 
March 21 emery ee 12s 4%d 12s 4a 
March 23 .. eoes es ee Oe 12s 64d 
March 24 ..... 12s 8%d 12s 7d 





CORN MEAL PRICES 

Prevailing prices for cream corn meal 
per barrel in car lots, basis 100’s, to va- 
rious rate basing points, March 24, were 
as follows: Cairo, IIL, $5.60; St. Louis, 
$5.35; Little Rock, Ark., $5.55; Memphis, 
Tenn., $5.45; New Orleans, $5.80; Louis- 
iana (group 1), $5.75; Kansas City, $5.20. 








C. D. Alexander, of the sales depart- 
ment of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co. Minne- 
apolis factory, spent several days in 
Memphis last week as the house guest 
of Emerson R. Bailey, manager of the 
Memphis factory of the company. 
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CONTINENTAL BUYS 
WESTERN BAKERIES 


RK. B. Ward Co., Ine., and Holsum Proper- 
ties in Southern California Are Ac- 
quired by Big National Merger 


Los Ancetes, Cat.—Early in the month 
the Continental Baking Corporation took 
over the three large Holsum plants in 
southern California, the Pacific Baking 
Co., Los Angeles, the Long Beach (Cal.) 
Baking Co., and the Beverly Hills (Cal.) 
Baking Co., which were all properties 
of the Standard Baking Co. 

The properties of the R. B. Ward Co., 
Inc. are also being taken over by the 
merger, and the transfer will be com- 
pleted before the end of March. 

The R. B. Ward Co., Inc., is transfer- 
ring the Berkeley plant at Bonar and 
Alston Way, the San Diego plant at 1220 
University Avenue, and the Los Angeles 
lant at 6007 South St. Andrews Place. 

The combined daily output of the Hol- 
um Bakeries is about 270,000 loaves. 
Plants of the R. B. Ward Co., Inc., add 
o the total of the California bakery 
ioldings of the Continental about 240,060 
loaves daily. 

Plans for the future operation of the 
California division have not been an- 
nounced by the Continental Corporation. 


Rumor of Minneapolis Acquisition 

MinNEAPOLIS, Minn.—It is rumored 
that the Continental Baking Corporation 
has an option on a large -wholesale bak- 
ery in Minneapolis, and that auditors are 
now at work to determine the valuation 
of same. 

Rosert T. Bearry. 





Merger Negotiations in Canada 

Toronto, Ont. — Latest information 
about the bread merger in Canada is that 
negotiations with several Canadian bak- 
ers are in progress. Nothing definite has 
been done in Toronto but report has it 
that three baking companies in Montreal 
have given options on their plants. 

Without mentioning names it may be 
said that Canadian bakers who have been 
approached by agents of the merger have 
almost invariably given one answer*to 
the overture, namely, that they are quite 
willing to sell out at a price, provided 
they are to be paid in cash. Agents of 
the merger were in Toronto two weeks 
ago, but local information does not show 
that they achieved anything definite in 
their approaches to the big baking con- 
cerns of this city. 

A. H. Batmey. 





FAVORABLE CROP OUTLOOK 
FOR WINTER WHEAT AREAS 


A Department of Agriculture bulletin 
states that the outlook for the winter 
wheat crop of the northern hemisphere is 
generally favorable in most of the impor- 
tant areas. The United States crop has 
come through the winter in good condi- 
tion. 

The European outlook outside of Rus- 
sia is favorable. Conditions are average 
in Spain, France and Italy, the most im- 
portant winter wheat countries, and have 
improved in the Balkan countries, except 
in Hungary,’ where dry weather con- 
tinues. Conditions are now reported to 
be good in Jugoslavia, Roumania and 
Bulgaria. In Germany, Poland and 
Austria conditions are average. In the 
Balkan countries, as well as in those of 
central Europe, damage to winter crops 
may be offset somewhat by increases in 
spring seedings. No reliable information 
is available from Russia, but reports 
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The flour market is, of necessity, thoroughly spotted and erratic, with quota- 
tions fluctuating sharply from day to day, and with reports of business varying 


all the way from bad to good. 


The sharp advance in wheat from the low point 


reached March 17 brought with it a general increase in flour quotations of 35@ 
50c bbl, but as the wheat market still shows no signs of steadiness, flour quota- 


tions as reported mean very little. 


Mills are almost without exception follow- 


ing the wheat market closely in making their prices, but as an hour’s difference 
in the wheat market may mean a shift of 30c bbl in flour quotations, it is ob- 
vious that nothing like a general market level can be established. 

Flour buying is largely determined by the individual purchaser’s guess as to 


what wheat is going to do next. 


volume of inquiry, but the prompt advance served to check it. 


The decline last week brought out a considerable 


Flour stocks 


are abnormally light, and current production is so limited that a good deal of 
flour obviously must be ground and sold during the next few weeks, but with 
wheat prices shifting as much as 10c in a single day, nobody can feel very com- 
fortable about transactions for anything but prompt shipment and to cover im- 


mediate needs. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION VERY LIGHT 


Flour production for the week of March 15-21 was in general about the same 
as for the preceding week, though there was a marked decrease in the output 
of the central states soft winter wheat mills, and a considerable gain in the out- 


put at Buffalo. 


The northwestern spring wheat mills reported an output representing 40 per 


cent of total capacity, the same as the week before. 


The southwestern hard win- 


ter wheat mills reported 54 per cent, a 1 point gain, and the central states soft 
winter wheat mills 48 per cent, a drop of 9 points. 
The Buffalo flour output advanced 7 points, to 86 per cent of capacity. In 


the St. Louis district flour production decreased 4 points, to 31 per cent. 
2acific Coast there was a gain, the percentages reported, with those of the 


north 


On the 


preceding week in parentheses, being: Portland, 68 (56); Seattle, 44 (38); Ta- 


coma, 26 (33). 








from various sources tend to confirm 
rumors of considerable winter killing 
and of an effort to make up losses by in- 
creases in the spring acreage. 

Crop growth in North Africa has been 
checked by recent frosts and dry weath- 
er. In parts of Algeria there are com- 
plaints of irregular germination because 
of dry weather, but in other sections con- 
ditions are satisfactory. Late sowings 
in Egypt have been injured somewhat by 
cold weather and winds. 

In Tunis an increase of 33 per cent for 
wheat and 75 per cent for barley areas 
is reported over seedings of the same 
date last year. For other countries there 
are no revisions or new estimates to be 
added to the totals of grain acreage pre- 
viously reported. Although no definite 
figures have been received, the Algerian 
wheat and barley seedings, however, are 
reported to be the same as last year. 

The condition of the Indian wheat crop 
is generally favorable, although rain is 
needed in Punjab. In the United Prov- 
inces, conditions are generally good ex- 
cept for some frost damage. 





FIRE DESTROYS GRAIN ELEVATOR 

Pirrssurcu, Pa.—The grain elevator 
and warehouse owned by J. P. Easton, 
Monroeville, Ohio, burned on March 19, 
entailing a loss of $100,000, with $87,000 
insurance. The fire started in the dry- 
ing room of the elevator. Three cars of 
grain and one of flour on a railroad sid- 


ing were burned. 
C. C. Larus. 





FIRE DAMAGES WISCONSIN BAKERY 

Muwavkee, Wis.—The Viola ( Wis.) 
Bakery was almost totally destroyed by 
fire of undetermined origin March 17. 
The loss is estimated at $20,000, partly in- 
sured. The business was owned and man- 
aged by J. F. Harris & Sons. Mr. and 
Mrs. Harris, occupying the apartment 


above the shop and store, narrowly 
escaped. The bakery is to be re-estab- 
lished in another location. 

L. E. Meyer. 





DEATH OF WILLIAM H. STRICKLER 
PrirrssurcH, Pa., March 23.—(Special 
Telegram)—The death of William H. 
Strickler, aged 67, treasurer Strickler 
Milling Co., Lebanon, Pa., is announced 
here, the cause being acute indigestion. 
Mr. Strickler was prominent in business 
and religious circles. 
C. C. Larus. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
March 21, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Consolidated 892 602 43 460 
ere 554 460 260 i 
Grain Growers .. 830 979 436 
Fort William ... 593 649 224 eae 
eee 2,683 1,302 468 432 
Northland ...... 4,486 2,024 890 cs 
Port Arthur .... 598 568 17 eee 
Can. Gov't ..... 779 332 238 1,107 
Sask. Co-op.— 

a © seeacuxe 3,939 619 186 370 

my. BS aexedees cee 55 36 eae 

eS eres 3,250 751 148 211 
Private elevators 11,398 4,762 2,571 739 

WHORE 600ccees 30,002 13,104 5,517 3,319 
TOOE BRO 2corccs 51,957 7,019 1,297 749 
a Pr ee 2,174 756 250 82 
Rail shipments... 310 347 63 10 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’'S OMITTED) 

Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 
WO. 5 ORE cicce . Dee Kreecene 1,513 
We. 1 BOFtMOrn..S, 206 Tet cicccccecs 49 
No. 2 northern..3,065 Winter ........ 2 
Dr. No. 2 north. 22 Special bin .... 55 
No. 3 northern..2,489 Others ........ 2,93 





a Per rrere err 2,686 PREVOEO oc ccccs 11,398 
Gs © cece eetees 1,368 -——- 
OS ee 570 | eee FS | 
POO sexvenenses 642 
Oats— Bus Oats— Bus 

Fer oe Se ee cvcesoss 1,465 
me. SO. Weecsss . eee 1,185 
me: BS Sle Wraewscs E088 Private ...60005 4,762 
ee 3. BOON + bees 182 a 
i eres 2,948 eer 13,104 
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POSTPONEMENT OF GREEK 
FLOUR IMPORTING RULES 


Lonpvon, Ene., March 11.—The flour 
importers of Greece have been putting 
up a strong fight against the proposed 
prohibitive law in regard to low grade 
flours, and have succeeded in getting-the 
date of its enforcement postponed to 
June 1. A commission has been appoint- 
ed by the conseil des ministres, which has 
tentatively decided to put the following 
requirements in force on and after June 
1, in regard to the character and analy- 
sis of imported flour: 

High grade flour, gluten (wet), 26 
per cent; acidity (h,so,), 1.20; ash, .6; 
moisture, 13%. 

Low grade flour, gluten (wet), 28 per 
cent; acidity (h,so,), 1.50; ash, 1; mois- 
ture, 13%. 

It is understood that the importers 
intend to continue to do their utmost to 
prevent these regulations being enforced, 
not only because their business is seri- 
ously endangered thereby but because 
the whole nation benefits by the free im- 
portation of American flour, which is not 
only cheaper but better than the home 
milled product. 

C. F. G, Rarxes. 


LOS ANGELES NEWSPAPER 
HOLDS BAKERY CLEAN-UP 


Los Awncetes, Cat.—Certificates of 
cleanliness are being issued to local bak- 
eries by the Illustrated Daily News, 
owned by Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., as a 
result of a clean-up campaign inaugurat- 
ed several weeks ago. 

In an effort to remedy unsanitary con- 
ditions in small restaurants, groceries and 
bakeries where food is openly displayed, 
the News put a reporter on the job and 
began publishing an article a day calling 
attention to undesirable conditions. Three 
local bakers found themselves promi- 
nently portrayed. 

Several of the clean bakeries, fearing 
an unwarranted reaction against their 
shops, endeavored to have the newspa- 
per designate the places criticized by 
name or street number. This being con- 
sidered dangerous, a compromise was 
reached whereby a certificate of cleanli- 
ness would be issued to places that were 
found to comply with all sanitary require- 
ments. A large number of local bakeries 
are now exhibiting the cards. 


United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
on March 21, in bushels (0900's omitted): 





Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 

Baltimore ..3,243 76 2 380 
Boston .... 1 ee ° 
Buffalo ....4,213 1,502 493 

Afloat . 2,443 ene ee 
Chicago ....4,149 13,180 192 

Afloat ... 600 1,284 
Detroit .... 240 20 ° 
Duluth 12,048 227 226 

Afloat ...1,009 
Galveston ..1,506 ve 
Indianapolis. 365 868 as 
Kan. City...7,125 7,829 10 
Milwaukee.. 324 1,317 129 

pS Se ee 149 8 
See 13,374 1,454 2,150 
N. Orleans. .1,356 450 2 
Newp. News ... Sve 6* 
New York..1,661 120 287 
Omaha ....1,198 2,762 12 
POOP 2.22% aes 378 
Philadelphia 985 195 ° 
Sioux City.. 374 540 9 
St. Joseph.. 737 807 2 
St. Louis....1,708 1,776 229 13 16 
Toledo ....1,461 250 271 77 9 

Afloat ... 270 pms 390 ° 
Wichita ....1,686 103 3 

Totals ..62,076 3,917 


35,287 66,680 22,879 

Last year. .60,624 26,976 17,331 21,709 1,619 
Increases: Corn, 887,000 bus; barley, 41,- 

000. Decreases: wheat, 4,007,000 bus; oats, 

2,438,000; rye, 240,000. 








SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 
Flour quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, March 24. Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All 


quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philade Iphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
SE TE ONE oo cee ccs ceeerenscssrecnce $8.10@ 8.70 $9.30@ 9.60 $....@.... $8.40@ 8.75 $9.10@ 9.60 $9.15@ 9.40 $9.50@ 9.75 $19.25@10.50 $9.00@ 9.35 $9.50@10.00 
ey POUND... Woe eeccceseesesoce 7.80@ 8.30 9.00@ 9.10 re ee 8.00@ 8.40 8.70@ 9.16 8.65@ 8.90 8.75@ 9.25 9.00@10.10 8.75@ 9.00 TT, eee 
EN oo ic og desis seliee sad eneayse> 7.20@ 7.55 7.50@ 7.65 wee, pre 7.75@ 8.15 8.45@ 8.85 Pre, frre 8.50@ 8.75 8.35@ 8.90 ee ae 4s ale eds 
Hard winter short patent ........--......+- 7.90@ 8.20 ee eee 8.50@ 9.20 8.15@ 8.40 8.95@ 9.45 8.90@ 9.15 Tr. eee 8.90@ 9.65 8.75@ 9.10 8.75@ 9.25 
TN, THUORP BUTMIME ccciccccccvcccccscsveee 7.50@ 7.75 ee Pre 7.60@ 8.30 7.40@ 7.75 8.45@ 8.95 8.40@ 8.65 8.00@ 8.75 ° a ere 8.40@ 8.75 ee | eee 
Re SD SU GED ov ecedsceceseveecvss ‘ 6.95@ 7.20 cece @evee 6.75@ 7.20 7.60@ 7.90 rer lver cove Pooes er, eee -@. coco QDeooee wooe® cces 
Soft winter short patent ............... @eee 8.20@ 8.80 rer. Sree covacsse 8.20@ 8.50 coco Deve 8.40@ 8.65 9.25@ 9.75 9.00@ 9.75 9.00@ 9.35 10.00@190.75 
DOE WIRSOT WEFRIRRS 05... cece sccaccccvocens 7.50@ 8.10 ....@.... a ae 7.50@ 8.00 8.45@ 8.90 *7.65@ 7.90 *8.75@ 9.25 8.65@ 9.15 8.60@ 9.00 8.50@ 8.80 
See SE SE Dg oc cca ceccsceseuseceves 7.10@ 7.35 ee Seer cod eee a os 7.40@ 7.75 ‘are eeeee ee. ee raven sees 8.50@ 8.65 ee, Leer 7.00@ 7.75 
I nn oi a sis nie pleted end oeveie soceMoncs 7.00@ 7.10 TT. Pere Tere ALT. 6.60@ 7.00 7.25@ 7.50 7.75@ 8.00 7.25@ 7.50 cose neve soeule evee 
So vy ced ccotcecdesueence oe ree. free 5.25@ 5.35 aPvewe oc oe Juvee cove. 6.00@ 6:25 coe cvcs 7.00@ 7.20 Trt. Sere “coco @ oces 
Family patent Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
eerie $10.30@10.60 (49's) $7.45@7.70 (49's) $7.45@7.70 (49's) a $9.10@ 9.65 $8.50@8.70 
- San Francisco. 10.00@10.10 9.40@9.60 9.00@9.20 8.80@9.10 8.85@ 9.10 9.30@9.60 i 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashvilie prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. 
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BANKERS CONDEMN 
FORDNEY TARIFF 


British View of Import Duties, Expressed 
to Twin City Business Men, Is That They 
Impede World’s Financial Recovery 





At a luncheon in Minneapolis on March 
21, given by C. W. Rowley, assistant 
general manager Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce, to business men of the Twin 
Cities, to meet Sir Joseph Flavelle, Bart., 
chairman of the board of directors, Ca- 
nadian Bank of Commerce, Sir Joseph 
and Sir George Paish made interesting 
comments upon the American tariff. 

Sir Joseph said that he recalled his 
mother telling him as a boy that the 
Canadian government had just purchased 
a tract of land extending 800 miles from 
Fort Garry to the Rocky Mountains for 
£300,000, and that she had been told 
that this was to become the great food 
producing district of Canada. The gov- 
ernment was being criticized by some for 
the exorbitant price paid for the land, 
but she admonished him to watch the 
development of this district. Last year 
he had read that the hens of this district 
alone had given produce to the value of 
$1,500,000, or the equivalent of the sum 
originally paid to the Hudson Bay Co. 
for this vast territory. 

Northwestern Canada, Sir Joseph said, 
was having her difficulties just as the 
northwestern states had had, and were 
still having, theirs. Many of her best 
citizens were emigrating to the United 
States, as industry was more active 
there; the Fordney tariff was making 
itself severely felt by her stockmen and 
farmers; her banks had lent money too 
freely and invested too heavily in land 
which was not paying for itself; but he 
felt certain that these were minor diffi- 
culties which, in the future, would ap- 
pear to have been of little importance. 
The possibilities of Canada were gigan- 
tic, and he felt assured of her great fu- 
ture. 

Sir George Paish, adviser to the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer and_ British 
treasury on financial and economic ques- 
tions, 1914-16, pointed out that Canada 
and the United States were not the only 
countries which were having difficulties. 
All over Europe he had found the same 
conditions, even in countries, such as 
Norway, which were supposed to have 
benefited by the war. Everywhere there 
was a need for a greater income; indi- 
viduals, not countries alone, had_ bor- 
rowed too heavily and at present the only 
method by which they could repay their 
debts was to borrow from some other 
source. Every country was trying to 
sell, and none was willing to buy. 

It must be remembered, Sir George 
said, that Great Britain was vitally in- 
terested in the food production of this 
continent. Just as she had largely fur- 
nished the capital which was necessary 
to build the railways that had opened 
up the wheat growing districts of the 
northwestern states, so she had made 
possible the growth of northwestern Can- 
ada by supplying the majority of the 
capital of the Canadian railways. That 
these districts should prosper was of the 
utmost importance in the feeding of her 
population. 

Tariffs, such as existed now in the 
United States, were impeding the resto- 
ration of financial stability in the world. 
At present the United States was lend- 
ing money to countries in Europe which 
enabled them to pay their debts to Great 
Britain, and Great Britain was sending 
that same money back as interest pay- 
ments on her debt. This could not lead 
to any solution of the problem. 

Unless it were made possible for Euro- 
pean countries to sell their goods in the 
United States, Sir George did not see 
how this continued borrowing could fail 
to lead to a world disaster. Every coun- 
try was placing similar tariffs on im- 
ports, with the exception of Great Brit- 
ain, and the consequence was that trade 
was being stifled; countries, at present, 
would not buy from one another unless 
it was a matter of necessity, since they 
knew that they had little or no chance of 
selling to one another. 

A spirit of reasonableness had been 
created by the Dawes plan, and he felt 
sure that, if the situation were really 
appreciated, the clear thinking business 
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man would realize that no country could 
expect to find open markets for its prod- 
uce when its own markets were closed to 
potential customers. 

In Great Britain it was hoped that 
Europe would become so heavily indebt- 
ed to the United States that the latter 
would be forced to take some steps to 
enable her debtors to pay what they 
owed. In his opinion this meant the 
lifting of certain tariffs to allow Euro- 
pean countries to sell their produce here, 
and so stimulate their manufactures. 


A. D. ANDERSON PROMOTED 


Kansas Flour Mills Co. Also Advances 
Victor N. Fleming and Don C. 
Graham in Ranks 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, announced last 
week that it had divided the territory 
from the Missouri River to the Atlantic 
seaboard into three sections, the sales 
force in each section to be supervised by 
a traveling sales manager. Under this 
policy A. D. Anderson, formerly Ohio 
representative, will become director of 
sales from Ohio eastward to the Pitts- 
burgh territory, Victor N. Fleming will 
hold the same title in the Atlantic sea- 
board states, and Don C. Graham will 
handle the company’s salesmen from 
Kansas City eastward to Mr. Anderson’s 
territory. 

Mr. Anderson is not only one of the 
veterans of the Kansas Flour Mills Co., 
but is also one of the best-known flour 
men in the central states. Mr. Fleming 
has also been with the company for a 
considerable time, as its eastern repre- 
sentative. Don C. Graham has held the 
title of traveling sales manager for about 
a year. He has a wide acquaintance in the 
Middle West, and has made a remarkable 
record since joining the company, ac- 
cording to Harvey J. Owens, vice presi- 
dent. 








Harvey E. Yanrtts. 





ST. LOUIS MILL PACKS FLOUR 
IN PINK AND BLUE GINGHAM 


New Orveans, La—The George P. 
Plant Milling Co., St. Louis, is introduc- 
ing flour packed in pink and blue ging- 
ham bags in this territory. Both hard 
and soft flours are offered in the Ging- 
ham Girl line. A self-rising flour is also 
being sold. C. J. Cannon, who has been 
assigned this territory, which includes 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama and 
Florida, reports jobbers are receiving the 
innovation well. The printing on the 
bags is of such a nature that it can be 
washed out easily, leaving a large piece 
of gingham which may be used for an 
apron or dress. The idea originated with 
A. T. Bales, sales manager, who noted 
the use to which flour sacks are placed in 
many rural districts. He determined to 
produce a sack of superior quality, which 
might be specially welcomed by house- 
wives. The sacks are patented as flour 
containers, Mr. Cannon says. J. P. Don- 
nes has been assigned to the territory 
adjacent to Thibodeaux, La., while W. H. 
Cannon will cover southern Louisiana. 

R, A. Suirivan. 





TAKES OVER VIRGINIA MILLS 

Norrotk, Va—The Suffolk (Va.) 
Milling Co. has taken over the Virginia 
Mills, which were shut down following 
the death last year of J. W. Simmons. 
The mills will be operated by a company 
headed by A. B. Burden as president and 
J. W. Simmons, Jr., secretary and treas- 
urer. The plant will resume its manu- 
facture of corn meal and millfeed. 

JoserH A. Lesuie. 





HISTORIC GRIST MILL BURNS 

PuiapetpeuiA, Pa.—The old grist mill 
at the entrance of Tumbling Dam Park, 
near Bridgeton, N. J., which was built 
more than 150 years ago, was burned 
March 17. It recently was acquired by 
the city because of its historic association, 
and leased to the Bridgeton Milling Co. 
The raceway, which was built to operate 
the mill, is part of the park property and 
known to persons for miles around who 
travel there each summer to enjoy the 
boating. The mill was still run by water- 
power, and was one of the few of its kind 
still standing in this section of the coun- 
try. Many farmers, who for years have 


followed the old custom of taking their 
grain to the mill for grinding, had grain 
in the building. The loss is about $30,- 
000. Of this amount the city loses $18,000. 
SamveEt S, Danrets. 





CANADIAN CEREAL COMPANY 
ASSETS SOLD AT AUCTION 


Toronto, Ont.—The remaining assets 
of the Canadian Cereal & Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, with mills at Tillson- 
burg, Lindsay and Embro, were sold at 
auction on March 17. Bonds to the ex- 
tent of $40,000 were outstanding against 
these assets, and the holders will receive 
whatever is realized, while the creditors 
will lose everything. 

The flour mill at Tillsonburg had a 
capacity of 500 bbls a day, a barley mill 
50 bbls and a pea mill 120 bbls, besides 
which there is an elevator and steam, 
electricity and water powers. These were 
all sold to R. B. Moulton, of Tillsonburg, 
for $5,900, plus $2,600 taxes, or $8,500. 

The plant at Lindsay, consisting of 
flour, oatmeal and chop mills, with build- 
ings and power plant, and an elevator, 
was sold to F. J. Cairns for $100, which 
carries with it the liability for $8,700 
taxes. 

The Embro property, consisting of a 
stone oatmeal mill, with five acres of land 
and water power, but not equipped with 
machinery, was not sold. 

H. T. Jamieson, C. A., of Riddell, 
Stead, Graham & Hutchison, was the of - 
ficial trustee. 

A. H. Battey. 





JOSEPH WILSHIRE ELECTED 
PRESIDENT FLEISCHMANN CO. 


New York, N. Y., March 23.—(Special 
Telegram)—At a meeting of the board 
of directors of The Fleischmann Co., 
Joseph Wilshire, acting president, was 
unanimously elected president, to succeed 
the late Julius Fleischmann. Mr. Wil- 
shire began with the Fleischmann people 
27 years ago, and for the last few years 
was Julius Fleischmann’s right-hand 
man. ° 

Other officers elected: Major Max C. 
Fleischmann, chairman board of direc- 
tors; vice presidents, Paul W. Fleisch- 
mann, Henry J. Kaltenbach, Alfred 
Knight, Thomas L. Smith, Dr. Theodore 
Sedlmayr, Henry R. Newcomb, Fred- 
erick E. Clarke, Daniel P. Woolley and 
Harold B. Miller; treasurer, Carl F. 
Holmes; secretary, Hugo A. Oswald. 

Mr. Wilshire was also elected presi- 
dent of the American Diamalt Co. and of 
the American Malting Co. 

Bruno C. Scumipr. 





MEETING OF NEW YORK BAKERS 

New York, N. Y., March 23.—(Special 
Telegram)—There was an attendance of 
about 200 at a mass meeting of bakers in 
New York, March 21, held to discuss 
current business conditions. The speak- 
ers urged closer co-operation between 
retail bakers, and the production of qual- 
ity goods. Many new members were en- 
rolled by the United Master Bakers of 
New York. . 

Among the speakers were Henry Hahn, 
of Jaburg Bros., President Adam Metz, 
A. Gunderman, Albin Plarre, and Morse 
Frankel, who represented the Jewish 
Bakers’ Association. Paul Seibold, of 
the Brooklyn Bakers’ Association, advo- 
cated co-operative advertising as a means 
of increasing the retailers’ business. Al- 
bert Klopfer, editor Bakers Weekly, told 
the bakers that they had nothing to fear 
from the merger of the big wholesale bak- 
eries. He advocated modernizing pro- 
duction methods, and warned against 
price cutting. 





Bruno C. Scumipr. 





DEATH OF WILLIAM E. HARDY 

Boston, Mass.—William E. Hardy, for 
the past 25 years engaged in the grain 
trade of New England and widely known 
in this section, died at his home in Ar- 
lington, Mass., March 18, the result of 
a shock. He was a member of the grain 
firm of Rodney J. Hardy & Sons, Bos- 
ton, and of the newly formed Boston 
Grain and Flour Exchange, also having 
held membership in the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce for a number of years. 
Surviving him are his widow and three 
children. 


Louis W. DePass. 
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LUKENS MILLING COMPANY 
WILL BUILD NEW PLANT 


Arcuison, Kansas.—A _ surprise even 
to local business men was the sudden 
start made on a new plant for the Lukens 
Milling Co. here last week. Excavations 
are well under way on property adjoin- 
ing the present mill. 

The new plant will have a capacity of 
1,000 bbls daily. It will be of brick 
construction, 85x25, and five stories high. 
The building will be erected by local con- 
tractors, and machinery is to be furnished 
by the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, through its Kansas City office. 

The company plans to dismantle the 
present 600-bbl mill as soon as the new 
one is finished, and use the building for 
packing, flour bins and cleaning machin- 
ery. The owners have been contemplat- 
ing the work for several weeks, they 
said, but kept the plans quiet until actual 
construction started. 

This plant will make the third modern 
mill in Atchison, and will give the city 
a combined daily capacity of 5,300 bbls. 
The other two plants are owned by the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. and the Blair 
Milling Co. 





MILL AND ELEVATOR FIELD 
MEN ATTEND CONVENTION 


Cuicaco, Inu.—C. R. McCotter, Omaha, 
Neb., of the Grain Dealers’ National Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Co., was elected 
president of the Mill and Elevator Field- 
men’s Association at the eighteenth an- 
nual convention held in Chicago, March 
10-18. V. R. Johnson, Chicago, of the 
Millers’ National Insurance Co., was 
elected vice president, and R. A. Backus, 
Lansing, of the Michigan Millers’ Mutual 
Fire Insurance Co., treasurer. H. C. Lee, 
assistant manager Mutual Fire Preven- 
tion Bureau, Chicago, was re-elected sec- 
retary. F. F. Burroughs, Chicago, of the 
Ohio Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Co., 
was made chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. The convention was held at the 
Sherman Hotel. : 

A considerable part of the program 
was concerned with general subjects in 


connection with inspection and field work. ° 


There were discussions on electric and 
oil engine power. One of the *principal 
points touched upon was the necessity of 
preventing back fires on carburetion en- 
gines. It was said that this could be done 
by piping the air intake opening out of 
doors or at least to a place where there 
was no combustible material to support 
flame from back fire. Some of the causes 
of back fire given were lean mixture, 
which burns so slowly that the flame con- 
tinues until the opening of the admission 
intake valve, when it ignites the incoming 
charge in the intake pipe; valve stem 
sticking to guide, either retarding the 
closing of the intake valve or holding it 
partially open; weak or broken intake 
valve spring, permitting sluggish action 
of valve; leaky valve due to warping, 
pitting or deposit of carbon on the valve 
face; improper timing, a spark in the 
cylinder occurring during the intake 
stroke; sudden change in speed of engine 
due to sudden change of load. 

A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, spoke on Federation 
activities. He mentioned the efforts be- 
ing made to have millers eliminate bad 
practices that have crept into the indus- 
try, and also discussed plans to keep 
millers better posted by bulletins on sta- 
tistical and educational matters. Sydney 
Anderson, president Millers’ National 
Federation, said the outlook for flour 
milling was hopeful, if millers would 
awake to the necessity of applying sound 
business methods to the industry. 

On March 12 an engine demonstration 
was given at the offices of the Mutual 
Fire Prevention Bureau, and the field 
men visited the new building of the Un- 
derwriters’ Laboratories. There were a 
dinner and smoker on the evening of 
March 10 at the Sherman Hotel, and on 
the following evening a theater party 
was given at the Studebaker. 

S. O. Werner. 





DEATH OF GEORGE N. MACKAY 

The Blaine-Mackay-Lee Co., millers, 
North East, Pa., announces the death of 
George N. Mackay, treasurer of the com- 
pany, on Saturday, March 14. 
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SENSATIONAL GRAIN MARKET 
BRINGS GOVERNMENT INQUIRY 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—In response to a large number of vigorous pro- 
tests over the severe fluctuations in grain prices, some of which came from 
millers, field agents of the Grain Futures Administration have been instruct- 
ed by the Secretary of Agriculture, William M. Jardine, to examine the books 
and trading records of all grain exchanges in the country and also to make 
similar examinations of the books of grain brokers. 

The orders are understood to have been sent to Minneapolis, Chicago, St. 


Louis and Kansas City, and perhaps a few other places. 


The investigation is 


to cover accounts since the beginning of the recent violent decline. 

The grain futures act, it is held, gives the department authority to make 
such examinations of books. The Supreme Court recently held that the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission had no authority to call for the books and papers of 
grain dealers, but the Department of Agriculture is understood to enjoy such 


a privilege by a specific law. 


Cuaries C, Hart. 





“IS CAPPER-TINCHER BILL FUNCTIONING?” 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—Leading millers in the St. Louis district have sent the fol- 
lowing wire to the Secretary of Agriculture: 

“We, the undersigned wheat flour millers, cannot understand how such 
wide fluctuations in wheat are possible if the Capper-Tincher bill is being 
properly enforced. Such a market is seriously interfering with legitimate busi- 


ness.” 


W. G. Martin, Jr. 





FEDERAL SUPERVISOR AT CHICAGO ACTS 


Curicaco, Inn.—Dr. J. W. T. Duvel, federal grain supervisor at Chicago, has 
started an inquiry here into the wide fluctuations in the grain markets, follow- 
ing instructions received from William M. Jardine, Secretary of Agriculture. 
His first move was to call the attention of Board of Trade officials to sec- 


tion seven of the grain futures act. 


Fred S. Lewis, acting president of the 


Chicago Board of Trade, issued a statement on March 18 in connection with 


this, which reads as follows: 


“Section seven of the grain futures act requires members to report to the 
board of directors and to the grain exchange supervisor all information in 


possession of members of any attempted manipulation. 


The board of direc- 


tors is therefore complying with the regulation by: requesting that any mem- 
ber of the association having evidence of such a condition submit same to the 
directors as well as to the Grain Futures Administration, but not to confuse 


ordinary business transactions with efforts to manipulate prices. 


As in the 


past, officers of the exchange will assist the government in every way possible 
to bring to light any violation of the law under which the government main- 
tains direct supervision of the exchange.” 

Mr. Lewis also stated that, while market fluctuations had been rapid, in 
his opinion there had been nothing to indicate undue efforts to influence prices, 
but that price swings were a result of unprecedented world conditions. 


S. O. Werner. 








FARMERS INTEND 
LARGER ACREAGE 


Department of Agriculture Reports Indicate 
General Expansion in Areas of Crops 
Sown This Year 


The United States Department of Ag- 
riculture has issued a report of farmers’ 
intentions to plant in 1925, based on in- 
formation gathered March 1. An analy- 
sis of the figures, prepared by the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, follows: 

“The intention-to-plant reports show 
a tendency on the part of farmers toward 
a general expansion of acreages in 1925. 
If the intentions are carried out, and the 
weather during the season is such as to 
bring forth average yields, production in 
many lines will be greater than in 1924. 

“If reported intentions with regard to 
spring wheat plantings are carried out, 
and the abandonment of winter wheat is 
no greater tiian in the average year, the 
area of all wheat grown for harvest in 
1925 will be about 7 per cent, or 3,800,000 
acres, greater than the area harvested in 
1924. 

“The reports show an intention to in- 
crease the acreage of the principal feed 
crops by nearly 7,000,000 acres above that 
grown for harvest last year, while the 
outlook is for smaller numbers of live 
stock to consume the crop. 

“It seems doubtful if the general ex- 
pansion of production contemplated by 
farmers would be to their best interests. 
Increased returns for the crops of 1924 
were largely due to reduced supplies, 
either in this country or abroad, rather 
than to any increase in demand. The out- 
look indicates that any marked expansion 





in most lines would tend to lower prices 
and result in less satisfactory returns to 
farmers. 

“If reported intentions are carried out, 
the acreage in spring wheat will be in- 
creased 14 per cent, or nearly 2,500,000 
acres. Winter wheat seedings last fall 
were increased 6.5 per cent over the pre- 
vious year. Allowing for average aban- 
donment, however, the increase in winter 
wheat area to be harvested would be 
about 4.5 per cent greater than last year, 
and the increase in all wheat would be 
about 7 per cent, or around 3,800,000 
acres. 

“The present outlook for a market for 
durum wheat does not justify the pro- 
posed increase of 12.5 per cent in acreage. 
The present high prices should not be ex- 
pected to prevail through next year. In 
the past year, owing to short crops in 
North Africa, Russia and Canada, Ameri- 
can durum has had a virtual monopoly of 
the special durum wheat markets of the 
world. Larger acreages are reported and 
better yields are expected in North 
Africa, where the wheat will soon be 
ready to harvest, and, if weather per- 
mits, larger acreages are to be expected 
also in Russia and Canada. It does not 
seem that it would be profitable, there- 
fore, to increase the area sown to duruin 
except where, even at lower prices, rela- 
tively high yields may make it more prof- 
itable than flax or other wheat. In North 
Dakota particularly, the outlook does not 
seem to justify the intended shift from 
flax to durum wheat. 

“The proposed increase. in spring 
wheat other than durum is mostly to re- 
place abandonment of winter wheat in 
the Far Northwest. Expressed intentions 
to increase in many of the states east 


of the Rocky Mountains is largely offset 
by intentions to decrease in North Da- 
kota. If these intentions are carried aut, 
and not more than the average yield per 
acre is realized in these states, the sup- 
ply of hard red spring wheat, east of 
the Rockies, would probably -not be 
greater than the domestic mill consump- 
tion of that wheat. The surplus wheat 
west of the Rockies, on the other hand, 
may have to compete in the world mar- 
kets with all other wheats. If there is 
an average world crop of wheat, the 
present high prices in world markets can- 
not be expected to prevail for the 1925 
crop, although they probably will be bet- 
ter than for the 1923 crop. 

“The report shows an intention to de- 
crease the flax acreage about 5 per cent 
this year. If yields equal to the average 
for the last three years are obtained, this 
will mean a decrease of about 2,000,000 
bus from last year’s production, and will 
fall short of this year’s estimated require- 
ments by about 12,000,000 bus. 

“Trade reports indicate that the de- 
mand for oil is likely to continue fairly 
steady during 1925, and flaxseed prices 
in the United States will likely be on a 
relatively higher level than wheat during 
the next crop year. 

“In view of these facts, it would ap- 
pear that, where conditions are favorable 
for flax production, farmers will prob- 
ably find it profitable to increase their 
flax acreage slightly rather than to make 
any decrease. 

“If farmers generally carry out their 
intentions as reported on March 1, corn 
acreage of the country will be increased 
2.3 per cent above that grown for harvest 
last year. This would make the corn 
acreage in 1925 3 per cent above that of 
1923 and more than 4 per cent larger than 
in 1922. 

“Farmers intending to produce corn in 
excess of their own feeding requirements 
should not expect to receive as high a 
price for their surplus as has prevailed 
for the 1924 crop. A large reduction in 
hog population has already taken place, 
and further reduction is expected in the 
pig crop being farrowed this spring. 
Even with only an average corn yield per 
acre, an acreage as large as last year’s 
would produce a crop considerably in ex- 
cess of the prospective feeding demand. 
While stocks on farms March 1 were 
about 350,000,000 bus smaller than last 
year, approximately 260,000,000 less 
passed into consuming channels from 
Nov. 1, 1924, to March 1, 1925, than dur- 
ing the same period last year, showing 
the sharp decrease in consumption. With 
the hog industry in 1925 at the low point 
of the hog production cycle, even a small 
carry-over will not have much effect in 
maintaining 1925 corn prices. 

An intended increase of 5.6 per cent 
in the acreage of oats is shown for the 
country as a whole. Oats production in 
1924 was so large that stocks on farms 
and in commercial channels on March 1 
were more than 150,000,000 bus in excess 
of the amounts in these positions on 
March 1, 1924. This accumulation oc- 
curred notwithstanding the short corn 
crop and relatively low prices which led 
to the substitution of considerable 
amounts of oats for corn as feed for live 
stock. With fewer animals on farms, no 
increase is probable in domestic consump- 
tion, and there are no indications at 
this time of any material increase in ex- 
port demand, so that any further increase 
in production is very likely to cause a 
further reduction in oats prices, com- 
pared with other grains. 

Farmers’ intentions to plant barley in- 
dicate an increase of about 23 per cent 
over the 1924 acreage for the United 
States. Some increase in acreage may be 
desirable where the individual farmer 
needs grain feed early in the season, or 
where barley is better adapted to soil and 
climatic conditions than other feed 
grains. If average yields are realized on 
the intended acreage, farmers expecting 
to grow barley for market cannot expect 
as high prices next winter as were ob- 
tained for the 1924 crop, as prices this 
year have been relatively high because 
of the short European crop and the hich 
price of corn.” 





NEW WESTERN STAR MANAGER 
Savina, Kansas, March 24.—(Special 
Telegram)—J. J. Vanier, formerly with 
the Abilene (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., 
has purchased a large block of stock in 


. of the Orth company. 
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the Western Star Mill Co. here and has 
taken over the duties of general manager, 
succeeding J. B. Neuhauser, who has re- 
signed. The change in management took 
place last Saturday. The new board of 
directors of the Western Star Mill Co. 
includes H. H. Sudendorf, president; R. 
A. Rearwin, vice president; Mrs. R. A. 
Rearwin and Guy T. Helvering. The 
Western Star is the pioneer mill of Sa- 
lina, having been founded 50 years ago by 
H. H. Sudendorf, and has been in opera- 
tion continuously since that time by the 
Sudendorf interests. 


C. N. POWER PURCHASES 
BOYSEN BAKING PLANT 


Curcaco, Inr.—C. N. Power, formerly 
president Standard Bakeries Corpora- 
tion, and recently purchaser of the Con- 
sumers’ Baking Co., Terre Haute, Ind., 
has acquired the Boysen Baking Co., 
Chicago. L. S. Bressler, formerly of the 
Purity Baking Co., Pueblo, Colo., will be 
manager of the Boysen plant, and E. F. 
Norton, formerly of the Sunville Baking 
Co., Pueblo, will have charge of the 
Terre Haute bakery, which is now called 
the Vigo Bread Co. 

Mr. Power, when in Chicago, makes 
his headquarters with Rubens, Fischer, 
Mosser & Barnum, 110 South Dearborn 
Street. He left for Pueblo, Colo., March 
21, where he makes his home, after spend- 
ing some days in this city. It is under- 
stood that Mr. Power is also negotiating 
for the purchase of other bakeries. 


S. O. WERNER. 








MILL CONNECTIONS ABROAD 
ARE SUBJECT FOR ANALYSIS 


Kansas Crtry, Mo.—C. V. Topping, sec- 
retary Southwestern Millers’ League, 
Kansas City, has asked all exporting mill- 
ers of the United States to furnish him 
with a list of their connections in foreign 
countries. The purpose is to analyze and 
tabulate the reports, to determine what 
importers are representing too many 
mills. All companies reporting will be 
furnished all the information desired on 
the analysis. 

The league pursued the same plan over 
a year ago in regard to traveling sales- 
men and flour brokers, limiting the in- 
quiry to members. This proved highly 
successful and has resulted in actual sav- 
ings to southwestern millers, Mr. Top- 
ping said. 

Harvey E. Yantis. 





DEATH OF EDWARD O. ORTH 

Mitwavkee, Wis. — Edward Oliver 
Orth, assistant secretary Philip Orth Co., 
Milwaukee, jobber in flour and bakery 
supplies, died at Columbus Hospital, Chi- 
cago, March 19, after an illness of four 
months. He was 30 years old and a na- 
tive of Milwaukee. Mr. Orth entered 
the service in 1917 and was commissioned 
second lieutenant in the Q. M. C., being 
stationed two years at Camp Custer, 
Mich. His illness, which baffled medical 
science, is believed to have developed 
from the rigors of his army service. Mr. 
Orth is survived by his wife and a daugh- 
ter, his parents, Mr. and Mrs. Philip 
Orth, Sr., and a brother, Philip Orth, Jr., 
secretary-treasurer and general manager 
He was a member 
of the Masonic order, the Wisconsin 
Club and the Exchange Club. Funeral 
services were held March 21 at the resi- 
dence, with interment at Forest Home. 

L. E. Meyer. 





OPENING OF LAKE NAVIGATION 

Dutvutu, Minn.—Vesselmen are look- 
ing for navigation to open the latter part 
of April. This has been the usual time 
during several years and ice conditions 
are such that no change is to be expected. 
Nothing is developing in chartering as 
yet. 

F. G. Cartson. 





ZINSMASTER CO. WINS TROPHY 

Dututuw, Minn.—The Zinsmaster 
Bread Co. won the silver trophy given by 
Harry M. Freer, Akron, Ohio, for the 
best loaf of bread, twice in succession. 
Mr. Zinsmaster points out that, while 
Duluth bread stands so high, the per- 
centage of bakers’ bread used in this 
city is only 30:per cent, as against 70 for 
the home made. 

F, G. Cartson. 
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KANSAS-OKLAHOMA BAKERS CONVENE 





Well-Attended Gathering Held at Wichita—Third Consecutive Joint Meeting 
Proves Successful — Effects of Bakery Mergers Discussed— 
Bread Making Problems Considered 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Few meetings of 
Kansas-Oklahoma bakers have been bet- 
ter attended than the annual convention 
of the joint associations of those states, 
held last week at Wichita, Kansas. It 
was the third consecutive year that the 
two groups had combined their meetings, 
and the interest of both was evidenced 
by the registering of 35 bakers from 
Oklahoma and 60 from Kansas. As many 
more allied tradesmen were present, 
many of them millers, 

While the attendance, compared with 
that of some state associations, was not 
record breaking, 70 to 80 bakers were 
present at every meeting, evidencing the 
interest taken in the program. Discus- 
sions were frequent, and few people left 
the meetings before adjournment was 
taken. 

Much of the program centered around 
the effects on the small bakers of the 
recent bakery mergers, and this natural- 
ly drew the principal interest of the au- 
dience. John M. Hartley, secretary Re- 
tail Bakers’ Association, Chicago, was 
on the program the final day of the con- 
vention for an address dealing with vari- 
ous phases of the mergers, but several 
of the preceding speakers had referred 
to them. 

This was particularly true of C. J. 
Patterson, president C. J. Patterson Cor- 
poration, Kansas City, and newly elected 
president of the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers. Mr. Patterson talked 
twice at the convention, once concerning 
the influence of raw material cost on the 
finished loaf, and the next day on a sub- 
ject listed as “Green Grass on Both Sides 
of the Fence.” 

On the first subject, Mr. Patterson 
simply advised that prices or scaling 
weights be made to follow closely the 
advance or decline of raw materials. He 
followed this up with several suggestions 
which would enable a baker to check up 
more closely on the relation of the two. 
He advised that materials should always 
be purchased in line with the market, 
and on specification; he spoke of flour 
storage and moisture, invisible loss, the 
proper weighing of materials both to the 
mixer and divider; of cripples, shop 
wrapping, exact checking out of the fin- 
ished product, and of the proper scaling 
weight to reflect a profit. He particu- 
larly advised a weekly profit and loss 
statement. 

Mr. Patterson’s other subject, as sug- 
gested by the title, dealt largely with the 
opportunities which exist for the inde- 
pendent baker in his trade contest with 
the units of the various large baking cor- 
porations. He was optimistic concerning 
the future of the independent operator, 
summing up this spirit in the closing re- 
marks of his address, when he said: 

“The rain and sunlight play with equal 
favor on both sides of the fence. The 
future is brighter than ever for the fel- 
low who determines to know, and pro- 
ceeds to find out. The wheels of prog- 
ress crush only the inefficient, and prog- 
ress today is, as it was yesterday, mere- 
ly demanding that business, to survive, 
must do its task more efficiently and curb 
closer than ever those factors of eco- 
nomic loss which ultimately determine 
the survival of the fittest.” 

The speaker told the bakers that they 
should make a complete and carefully 
planned trade analysis, if they wished to 
get on the same plane of efficiency 
planned by the huge corporations which 
would be their competitors. 

“You may think that you know the 
pulse of your trade territory,” he said, 
“but frankly ask yourself whether or not 
your knowledge is based on conditions as 
they exist today. Ascertain the unpreju- 
diced view of the public as it applies to 
your goods and to your company. 

“When you have determined the prod- 
ucts which your public demands, care- 
fully check your shop and be sure you 
are equipped so as to efficiently produce 
those goods. Look over your equipment, 
and start a fund for new. Check your 
stockroom, with a determination that 
your working capital will not in the fu- 


turé be tied up in stock which is not 
regularly turned over. 

“Last, and of probably the greatest 
importance, study the materials you are 
using. Definitely know their various 
functions in the dough batch. The ac- 
quirement of this knowledge will place 
you in the position to buy intelligently.” 

A paper greatly enjoyed was pre- 
pared by F. C. Stadelhoefer, vice presi- 
dent The Fleischmann Co., New York. 
Mr. Stadelhoefer was unable to be pres- 
ent, but the paper was read by a rep- 
resentative of his company. The subject 
was “Errors I Find in Bakeries.” 

“It is very strange that everywhere, 
all over the country,” he asserted, “the 
bakers in the industry who are really 
baking bread and are constantly grow- 
ing bigger and more powerful are still 
surrounded by a lot of bakers who are 
complaining about loss of trade and find- 
ing fault with everything but themselves 
and their own methods. 

“How often do we hear a complaint 
about bread being shipped into the sur- 
rounding towns in which there are one 
or more bakers. Except in rare cases, 
this bread is shipped at a higher price 
than these bakers get for their own prod- 
uct. It should not be necessary for me 
to tell you the reason this is possible, 
but, believe me, it is not possible to ship 
bread into a town where there is a real 
baker with a vision and an aggressive 
spirit, who will use as good materials 
and equipment and produce as good or 
a better loaf of bread than that shipped 
4 »” 

Mr. Stadelhoefer said that the demand 
for the impossible is the gravest error 
of all, but that it frequently occurs, due 
generally to the fact that fermentation 
is poorly understood. He said that there 
is not a single baker who can consistent- 
ly bake bread uniformly without a ther- 
mometer, yet probably not over 50 per 
cent of the bakers use one. 

“Again, hundreds of bakers never sift 
their flour,’ Mr. Stadelhoefer said, “an- 
other unpardonable error. In order to 
make good bread, flour must be sifted, 
aside from the ever present danger of 
something other than flour getting into 
the dough, which may wreck a business. 

“Only too often do we find a very 
careless selection of ingredients. Espe- 
cially in the line of shortening is this 
true. It is much better to dispense with 
shortening altogether than to select one 
with a strong smell or taste. 

“We find often that a baker does not 
make any of the above errors, only to 
find that he makes others as bad, such 
as making the doughs too large. In other 
words, he has one oven, but he does not 
believe in making two doughs, so he 
makes only one for two ovenfuls of 
bread. Gentlemen, it can’t be done! If 
the first is right, you can bet that the 
other one is shot to pieces; or, and this 
is generally so in such cases, the first 
ovenful was not ready and the second 
one gets too much age and proof. 

“Overloading of the mixer is another 
error that we frequently find—trying to 
make a 3-bbl dough in a 2%2-bbl mixer. 
It is impossible to develop a dough 
properly when this is done. 

“Improper storage of flour plays 
havoc in many places. Some _ bakers 
seem to think any place is good enough. 
We find flour in storage where it is sub- 
jected to extreme cold necessitating the 
use of exceptionally hot water. Again, 
we find it against the side of a brick 
oven, stacked up to the ceiling, where it 
is subject to 130 or more degrees of heat 
for weeks on end. The proper storage 
for flour is in rooms well ventilated, 

(Continued on page 1189.) 





BUFFALO FLOUR CLUB MEETS 

Burrato, N. Y.—An unusually large 
attendance marked last Friday’s meeting 
of the Flour Club. The business includ- 
ed the appointment of the following nom- 
inating committee for the election to be 
held April 17: J. A. Walter, J. A. Walter 
Milling Co., Charles T. Storck, Noury & 
Van der Lande, and F. C. Gruetker, Ce- 


real By-products Co. The annual ban- 
quet will follow the election. M. A. Mc- 
Carthy, Buffalo correspondent for The 
Northwestern Miller, was unanimously 
elected an honorary member of the club. 

The club appointed, as delegates to 
the annual dinner of the New York City 
club, W. S. Preyer and Charles T. 
Storck. The club has reserved three 
boxes at the national bowling congress 
tournament at the Broadway Auditorium 
on the night of April 2, when the Pills- 
bury team will compete. 


MILL AND BAKERY 
LOSS IN TORNADO 


Reliance Milling Co.’s Plant at Murphysboro 
Destroyed—Small Plants and Bakeries 
Over Storm Area Suffer 


Sr. Lovis, Mo.—In the great wind- 
storm, one of the most destructive in the 
history of the United States, which 
passed, over southeastern Missouri and 
southern Illinois, Wednesday afternoon, 
March 18, one flour mill of 600 bbls ca- 
pacity was entirely destroyed, another of 
500 bbls capacity was damaged extensive- 
ly, a number of small community mills 
were undoubtedly wrecked, and many 
bakeries were demolished. 

The greatest damage was centered in 
Murphysboro, IIl., where the plant of the 
Reliance Milling Co., one of the best- 
known firms in southern Illinois, and an 
establishment that had been in existence 
for a number of years, was entirely de- 
molished, The mill building proper was 
blown to the ground, and storage tanks 
were twisted beyond all possible usage. 
The owners of the business, two brothers 
named Dean, escaped injury, but some 
of the workers in the plant were not so 
fortunate. 

The Southern Illinois Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., also located in Murphysboro, 
was more fortunate, and little damage 
was done to its main buildings. The 
engine room was demolished, however, 
and it will be some time before the plant 
can be placed in operation. 

It has so far been impossible to check 
other losses to mills in the storm area, 
but it is known that a number of small 
mills were in the path of the tornado, 
and after seeing the havoc wrought in 
Murphysboro, it is evident that these 
smaller mills must also have been 
wrecked. 

Of all the bakeries in Murphysboro, a 
town of approximately 12,000, only two 
or three small ones are left. All that 
remains of the McNeil Bakery, one of 
the largest, is a few pieces of machinery, 
buried under piles of brick, and the 
ovens. Stocks of flour in the plants were 
practically ruined by the rain which fol- 
lowed the wind. 

Many miraculous escapes were report- 
ed to the writer. Two men were work- 
ing on the third floor of the Reliance mill 
when it was blown down, and escaped 
with very slight injuries. Mr. Dean, 
manager of the mill, was in the office 
when it was blown down on top of him, 
but he escaped without injuries. His 
home was also utterly destroyed, but 
none of his family were hurt. 

A local baker, who heard the storm 
approaching, crawled under some of the 
heavy machinery in his shop. The build- 
ing crashed in on all sides, but he dug 
himself out of the wreckage without in- 
jury. With the entire district hurt by 
the storm, it has been difficult to get 
bread into Murphysboro, and stores that 
are able to obtain any of this precious 
foodstuff announce that fact by painting 
the word “Bread” on the boards which 
have been nailed up to take the place 
of windows, of which there are very few 
left in the town. 

Frequently the public is inclined to be- 
lieve that newspapers exaggerate a catas- 
trophe of this kind, but after a personal 
trip through the devastated area the 
writer knows that this is one case wherein 
exaggeration was hardly possible. The 
material loss is almost beyond estimate, 
and in Murphysboro alone an area of 
possibly 15 square blocks has been lev- 
eled so flat that not even a wall is left 
standing. 

The need of food for the refugees was 
imminent immediately following the 
storm, and the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 
was one of the first to engage in indi- 
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vidual relief work. Several men from 
the company’s St. Louis office; which is 
under the management of P. J. McKin- 
ney, went to the devastated region and 
established two kitchens, one at Mur- 
physboro and the other at West Frank- 
fort. The kitchens were put up in tents, 
and pancakes and coffee were served to 
the destitute. 

Mills are finding it difficult to know 
just what disposition to make of flour 
being shipped to buyers in the ruined 
territory. It is quite likely that the flour 
is badly needed, but the buyer’s entire 
establishment may have been wiped out, 
and there would be no one to receive 
the car, once it had reached its destina- 
tion. Most of the mills which had flour 
going into that territory attempted to 
get in touch with the buyer to see if any 
change should be made in the shipment 
of the car, and all too often the answer 
was that the buyer’s business had been 
wiped out, and he wouldn’t be able to 
handle the flour if he had it. But flour 
is needed, and by the time this is pub- 
lished regular channels of distribution no 
doubt will again be in operation. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 


Tornado Destroys Elevators 

InpDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Two elevators de- 
stroyed at Griffin, Ind., in the great cen- 
tral states tornado of a week ago, were 
owned by Igleheart Bros. and C. N. Gar- 
rett, Evansville. Mr. Garrett is one of 
a group named to make a canvass of 
the devastated area to ascertain how 
many of the townspeople were still living 
and would remain there. He has said 
he would rebuild his elevators if he found 
enough persons were going to rebuild 
their homes. 

Curis O. Arsion. 





STUDY OF BREAD IS PART 
OF INDIANA SCHOOL WORK 


Cuicaco, Inn —At last bread’s place 
in the diet, as the world’s best energy 
food, is to be taught in the public schools 
of a great state, so that control over the 
opinions of the growing generations, in 
this one state at least, will not be under 
the influence of quacks and quackery 
doctrines preached for the hope of com- 
pensation by so-called whole wheat ex- 
perts. 

The whole wheaters will have to learn 
that white bread is pure energy in its 
most available form for the human stom- 
ach, and that the diet contains plenty 
of other sources “for priceless mineral 
salts” where these salts are not associ- 
ated with appetite gagging cellulose or 
woody fiber. 

A bill containing five sections has 
passed the Indiana legislature and has 
been signed by the governor. It was 
prepared because leaders of Indiana af- 
fairs, including bakers, were disgusted 
with the vast amount of buncombe being 
put out in the name of nutritional wel- 
fare. 

Section 2 of this new nutritional in- 
struction measure provides that in all 
elementary schools and high schools of 
the state a course shall be given “in 
nutrition, diet instruction, how to com- 
bine and balance food, the food needs of 
the body, knowledge of food equivalents 
and such other instruction as the state 
superintendent of public instruction 
shall prescribe.” 

The course is to consist of a series of 
lectures of not less than one hour each 
week, to begin at the September opening 
of the schools. 

Most of the data to be studied will, 
of course, consist of material worked out 
in nutritional laboratories by Dr. E. V. 
McCollum and his associates, and others 
engaged in similar nutritional tests per- 
formed through animal feeding. These 
tests have shown time and time again 
that white bread is a marvelously effec- 
tive energy food, and have developed 
many facts showing just what foods are 
essential, in addition, to balance the ra- 
tion and fulfill every human need. 

I. K. Russext. 





NEW DAY TIME SALES SHOP 
The Innovation Day Time Bakeries, 
which operate a retail baking plant at 
Argyle Street and the Elevated, Chicago, 
have opened a sales store at the Wilson 
Avenue Elevated Station and Broadway. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 

Following the severe breaks in wheat 
March 16-17, spring wheat mills reported 

comparatively heavy flour bookings. On 
March 18, when the market started to 

ivance, buyers who had been holding 
ff sent in acceptances on mill offers that 

ere out. The result was a flood of 
rders far in excess of any in recent 
ionths. On that date the reported book- 
ings were about 200 per cent of capacity, 
‘hough individual mills here and there 

ld several times their capacity. 

Since then, howev er, demand has grad- 
wally fallen off again until now it is as 
uiet as it was two weeks ago. Evi- 

ently the trade at large has little con- 
dence in the stability of the market, or 
ise it has enough booked to take care 

f near-by needs. 

A good many mills are experiencing 
lifficulty in getting buyers to order flour 
st. Numerous attempted cancellations 
re heard of. Mills, however, are hold- 
ig firm on this point, and say that re- 
udiations of contracts will be followed 
n every instance by a lawsuit. 

Clears are not as active as they were, 
though demand is still good for strong 
fancy and first clears. Some mills, how- 

ever, have second clear to offer, and have 
reduced their asking prices somewhat. 

An occasional export sale of patents 
and clears is reported by both city and 
country mills, but the quantities involved 
are not large. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Mim- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 

March 24 Year ago 
Short patent, 98-lb 





COULTON coccccseccecs $9.30@9.60 *. 35@6. 90 
Standard patent ..... 9.00@9.10 
Second patent ....... 8.55@8.85 
*Fancy clear, jute.... 8.30@8.40..... oeee 
‘First clear, jute 7.50@7.65 4.50@4.75 
*Second clear, jute... 5.25@5.85 3.25@3.50 


*140-lb jutes. 

DURUM 

There was a little activity in semo- 
linas, as in spring wheat flours, early 
last week, but it was short lived. On 
the break, some of the larger consumers 
who had been holding off came in for 
fair-sized lots, while the smaller trade 
bought sparingly for reasonably quick 
shipment. Since the subsequent ad- 
vance, however, the trade has held off, 
evidently lacking confidence. The out- 
lock, millers feel, is somewhat improved. 

No. 2 semolina is quoted at 5%4c lb, 
bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis, and No. 3 semo- 
lina and durum fancy patent at 5c. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending March 
21 was $1.46@1.77, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.39@1.61. No. 1 amber closed March 
24 at $1.56@1.76, on No. 1 durum at 
$1.49@1.59. 

In the week ending March 21, eight 
Minneapolis and interior mills made 50,- 
841 bbls durum products, compared with 
48,159 the previous week. 


RYE FLOUR 


Rye millers were disappointed at the 
lack of interest displayed by buyers on 
the break. Prices got down to a basis 
that ought to have been attractive, but 
the business done at best was insignifi- 
cant. Since March 17, prices have been 
advanced $1 bbl. Sales and shipments 
for the last six weeks have been the 
lightest on the crop, and are now below 
those of last year. 

Pure white is quoted at $7@7.10 bbl 
and pure dark at $5.25@5.35, in 98-lb 
cotton sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. - Dark 
rye quotations are $1.75 bbl lower than 
on March 11, but mills apparently are 
unable to move this grade at any price. 

Three.northwestern rye mills last week 
made 11,252 bbls flour, compared with 
9,451 a week ago. 





MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 28 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 11142 were in operation March 24: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, 
Phoenix, and Palisade mills. 

Washburn Crosby Co., C (one half), D, G@ 
and North Star mills. 

MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

March 15-21 548,700 181,910 33 
Previous week 548,700 181,237 33 
Year ago ....... 579,600 241,950 42 
Two years ago.. 561,100 298,590 53 
Three years ago. 546,000 287,280 53 
Four years ago.. 546,000 315,430 57 
Five years ago... 546,000 230,695 42 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 

nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 

South Dakota, and two from Iowa, as re- 

ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

March 15-21 373,650 170,934 46 
Previous week 430,590 208,584 49 
WOOP GOO oscvsse 426,690 217,507 51 
Two years ago.. 335,250 162,492 48 
Three years ago. 421,890 201,400 47 
Four years ago.. 414,690 207,225 49 
Five years ago... 424,260 135,100 31 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output— --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1925 1924 1925 1924 





Feb. 14 62 70,815 268,027 240,665 3,273 1,326 
Feb. 21 62 70,815 232,510 13,156 612 
Feb. 28 62 72,315 2 231,612 3,389 1,122 
Mch. 7 61 68,815 227,524 3,549 ees 
Mch. 14 61 71,765 208,584 231,369 7,024 3,877 
Mch., 21 51 62,275 170,934 194,352 1,425 ee 


THROUGH EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Based on the current all-rail rates to 
the Atlantic seaboard, through rates on 
flour from Minneapolis, in cents, per 100 
lbs, prompt shipment, via New York, are 
as follows: Amsterdam, 60.50; Aberdeen, 
60.50; Bristol, 59.50; Baltic basis, 66.50; 
Cardiff, 59.50; Oslo, 63.50; Copenhagen, 
62.50; Dundee, 60.50 ; Glasgow, 58.50; 
Hull, 59.50; Leith, 59.50; Liverpool, 58.50; 
London, 58. 50; Manchester, 58.50; Mar- 
seilles, 61.50; Rotterdam, 60.50. Via 
Philadelphia the rate is lc less, and via 
Baltimore, Norfolk and Newport News 
2c less. 






WHEAT 

Premiums on _ cash wheat have 
strengthened materially in the last week, 
and millers are of the opinion that they 
will continue to advance from now on. 
They rather expect that heavy protein 
wheat will be very scarce during the 
spring and early summer. Consequently, 
they are picking up for storage all that 
is arriving, and also are beginning to 
give more consideration to the medium 
grades. Shipping demand is holding up 
firm. No. 1 hard spring is quoted at 
1@44c bu over the May option, and No. 
1 northern May price to 40c over. 

The range of No. 1 dark cash wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending March 
21 was $1.4414.@1.89\%, and of No. 1 
northern $1.43142@1.61%. No. 1 dark 
closed March 24 at $1.56°4@1.87%, and 
No. 1 northern $1.5554@1.58%. 

Based on the close, March 24, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 


. points in northern Minnesota for wheat 


were: for No. 1 dark $1.42 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.39; in ee Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1. 42, No. 1 northern $1.39; 
in central North ‘Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.40, No. 1 northern yo in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.38, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.27. 

Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, 
as reported by the Chamber of Com- 


-by B. B. 


merce on March 21, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


1925 1924 1922 

No. 1 dark .....3,915 4,148 1,216 
No. 1 northern.3,370 1,154 84 
No. 2 northern.1,018 1,577 284 
GRMOTS ccccevens 5,071 7,809 5,307 
TOCA .cscce 13,374 14, 688 6,891 





Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1924, to March 21, 
1925, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 





1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 

Minneapolis . 78, ry 74,560 96,940 72,806 
EUIMER. wo ccess 91,188 26,251 47,431 36,931 
Totala ...0% 169,679 100, 811 144, 371 109,7 37 


COARSE GRAINS 
The range of coarse grain at Minneap- 
olis for the week ending March 21, and 
the closing prices on March 23, were, re- 
spectively: No. 3 yellow corn, $1.02@ 
1.09, $1.0314@1.054%4,; No. 3 white oats, 
877%,@42%4c, 413%4,@42%c; No. 2 rye, 
$1.03@1.164/2, $1.20@1.20%2; barley, 65@ 
85c, 69@85c. 
Stocks of coarse grain in public ele- 
vators in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s 


omitted) : 
Mch, 22 Mch. 24 Mch, 25 
Mch. 21 Mch. 14 19! 1923 1922 





Corn ...1,454 1,246 463 2,195 
Oats ..21,705 22,012 9,916 21,978 
Barley 2,150 2,120 961 686 
Rye ...1,112 1,162 3,111 1,026 
Flaxs'’d. 342 348 15 81 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments: for the week 
of March 15-21, with comparisons: 


co Receipts——, --Shipments— 
1925 1924 1925 1924 
Wheat, bus.1,075,950 1,803,600 670,680 833,310 
Flour, bbls. 16,686 28,594 200,477 269,205 
Millstuff, 
COPD cocce 460 954 12,164 15,380 
Corn, bus... 233,160 


410,410 298,820 318,240 
383,560 954,270 583,440 





Oats, bus... 521,640 





Barley, bus. 298,650 300,000 301,840 259,120 
Rye, bus... 44,460 91,790 23,730 ,200 
Flaxs’d, bus 156,240 67,100 27,720 56,800 


CEREAL PRICES 

Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 

Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb scks. —- 00 @ 23.50 





White corn meal, granulatedft. 3.35@ 3.45 
Corn week, PEUMOWE 2cccccsccses 3.25@ 3.35 
Maye BOUP, WRIES? oo. ccrsrecves 7.00@ 7.10 
Rye flour, pure dark* ......... 6.25@ 5.35 
Whole wheat flour, bbIft ...... 7.95@ 8.25 
Graham, standard, bblft ....... 7.85@ 7.95 
eT ae ee ee 2 @ 2.82% 


Linseed off meal® .....ccccceses - @40.00 


*In sacks. +Per 100 Ibs. tPer bbl in 


sacks. **90-lb jute sacks. 
LAKE-AND-RAIL RATES 
Eastbound lake-and-rail rates from 


Minneapolis, Duluth, Chicago and Mil- 
waukee were restored on March 19. 
Rates on flour and grain products to 
eastern points are as follows: 
DOMESTIC 
c——_————_ From——— 
Chicago 
and Mil- 


To— Minne apolis Duluth waukee 
BRGNOD. cc vcvesenves 41.5 35 30.5 
NOW TORK .ccccsces 39.5 38 28.5 
PED. cieweeceeses 38.5 32 27.5 
Philadelphia ....... 37.5 31 26.5 
WO. Ede a-c0eceesvee 36.5 30 25.5 
MPBIGIONOTO 6s. ccsnce 36.5 30 25.5 
ROCHOsSteF ...cccces 35 28.5 24 
a 35 28.5 24 
Buffalo (dock) 28 21.5 17 
Erie (dock) ....... 28 21.5 17 
West Fairport 

GGOCK) cccccccccce 28 21.5 
Niagara frontier 

DEORES .ccccesecee b 23.5 19 
| Pee 32. 26 21.5 
New York ..... eee \ 26 21.5 
Philadelphia f 25 20.5 
Baltimore ......... < 24 19.5 





*New York rates will not apply from Chi- 
cago and Milwaukee to Brooklyn eastern dis- 
trict terminal, Jay Street terminal, Queens- 
boro terminal or Harlem transfer. Class 
rates only will apply. 

It is expected that the first steamers 
of the season will leave Duluth, Chicago 
and Milwaukee about April 25. 


NORTHLAND MILLING COMPANY 


The 800-bbl mill at Madelia, Minn., 
formerly operated by C. S. Christensen 
Co., but which was recently taken over 
by the Sheffield interests, of Minneapolis, 
will in future be known as the Northland 
Milling Co. The new company is headed 
Sheffield, but E. W. Erickson 
will be manager. 

ANOTHER BIG FLOUR SHIPMENT 

Duplicating the shipment made Feb. 
25, the Soo Line, Wisconsin & Michigan 
and the Ann Arbor roads pulled out of 
Minneapolis March 21 two trainloads of 
flour and grain. The shipment was fer- 
ried across Lake Erie March 23, and de- 
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livered in Toledo that evening. The first 
trainload was made up of flour exclu- 
sively, but the second contained several 
ears of grain. Much of the flour was 
destined for export. The mills repre- 
sented were the Northwestern Consoli- 
dated Milling Co., Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Washburn 
Crosby Co., and the Minneapolis Milling 
Co. 
NOTES 

V. M. Kolly, representing the Crooks 
Terminal Warehouses, Chicago, is in 
Minneapolis this week calling on flour 
and feed shippers. 

Robert L. Phythian, Indianapolis, who 
has represented the Sheffield interests in 
Indiana for upwards of 20 years, was in 
Minneapolis March 23-24. 

The ordinary run of mill oats is quoted 
at 28@38c bu, bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis, 
with buyers willing to pay a premium 
of 2c bu for 34-lb, or heavier. 

London exchange was quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks on March 24, as follows: 
sight, $4.78; three-day, $4.77%4; 60-day, 
$4.7414. Three-day guilders were quoted 
at 39.78, 

J. O. Ewing, president Cannon Valley 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, who has been 
on a vacation in Florida, will make an 
extended business trip through the East 
before returning. 

E. J. Price, district sales manager for 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., left Min- 
neapolis March 20 for a trip through 
the South. He will attend the bakers’ 
convention at Miami, Fla., before return- 
ing. 

William M. Regan, president Regan 
Bros. Co., bakers, Minn sapolis, who is at 
Babson Park, Fla., has been in rather 
poor health recently. The last reports, 
however, were that he was somewhat im- 
proved, 

A. C. Fetterolf, of New York, freight 
traffic manager for the International 
Mercantile Marine Co., spent several 
days in Minneapolis last week calling on 
exporters, in company with the local rep- 
resentative, T. O. Martin. 

The Maney Brothers Mill & Elevator 
Co., Minneapolis, has been incorporated 
with $100,000 capital stock, to handle 
flour, feed and kindred commodities. W. 
A. Maney is president and treasurer, and 
T. A. Maney vice president and secretary. 

Martin Luther, vice president Minne- 
apolis Milling Co., is in the East, and 
had a conference, March 20, with a Sen- 
ate committee in Washington, relative 
to advancing rather than reducing the 
import duty on foreign macaroni prod- 
ucts. 

The screenings market is demoralized. 
Temporarily, dust is practically worth- 
less, although it is quoted nominally at 
$1@2 ton. On the chaffy, light varieties, 
$3@7 ton is asked, on 20- to 30-lb screen- 
ings, $7@12, while heavy, elevator seeds 
would probably bring $12@15 ton, Min- 
neapolis. 

At least one Minneapolis millowner is 
wondering what has taken possession of 
some members of the New York flour 
trade, because in the last week he has re- 
ceived several letters asking for a setting 
of peafowl eggs. He wants it strictly 
understood that he is more interested in 
feed for these fowls than in the birds 


.themselves. 


Oscar W. Nelson, a driver for Regan 
Bros. Co., Minneapolis, disappeared last 
October. Shortly afterwards his room- 
mate attempted to draw some money out 
of the bank deposited in Nelson’s name. 
The roommate was arrested, but after- 
wards released. Last week, Nelson’s 
body was found in the Mississippi River. 

The plant which the Onawa (Iowa) 
Flour Mills is building will have a ca- 
pacity of 75 bbls daily, equipped with 
Allis-Chalmers machinery. Adjoining 
will be a 10,000-bu elevator, with feed 
grinding equipment. The principals are 
Lyle C. Roush, manager, Charles Otto, 
Jr., and A. F. Huggenberger, who will 
be in charge of the mill. 

The homestead of the late Frank H. 
Peavey, pioneer grain man of Minneapo- 
lis, has been offered to the city by the 
estate of his daughter, the late Mrs. 
Frederick B. Wells. It has a frontage of 
290 ft on Park Avenue. The only condi- 
tion is that the. property be improved as 
a public square and named after Mr. 
Peavey. 
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KANSAS CITY 


Flour sales show a considerably better 
volume than those of recent weeks, but 
they were practically all made on one or 
two days, when buying was stimulated 
acutely by a 50c bbl break in prices. As 
the market rallied immediately and ad- 
vanced steadily to a gain of 25@35c over 
the close of the preceding week, activity 
of buyers diminished. Demand for sev- 
eral days has been along the same lacka- 
daisical lines as before the decline. 

While the buying was large enough to 
add substantially to the amount of flour 
being carried on mills’ books, the volume 
was nothing compared to what it prob- 
ably would have been had the market not 
reacted so forcibly the next day. Many 
acceptances of offers at the previous 
day’s prices were received early Wednes- 
day morning, but were refused when 
wheat opened radically higher. 

None of the three or four largest bak- 
ery buyers made any substantial pur- 
chases during the past week, so far as 
has been reported. A_ rather liberal 
number of fair-sized and small bakers 
and jobbers came in for part of their 
supplies, however. After it was appar- 
ent that the wheat market was started 
on several days of violent fluctuation the 
inquiry from all classes died away. 

The decline affected the export trade 
of southwestern mills in a somewhat pe- 
culiar way. Sales estimated at about 
40,000 bags were made altogether, but 
all of them went to Hamburg. Finland 
took small additional amounts, but the 
volume was not consequential. Other 
countries bought nothing. Many accept- 
ances were received by mills the morning 
after the break in prices, but could not 
be taken. Few mills sent out firm bids 
to export connections after the decline. 

Shipping instructions continue inactive, 
the percentage of activity of mills being 
substantially under the five- or ten-year 
averages. Production in Kansas City 
last week showed a loss of about 9,000 
bbls from the preceding one. 

Quotations on hard winter wheat flour, 
basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City, March 21: patent, $8.65@ 
9.60; 95 per cent, $8.15@9; straight, 
$7.85@8.55; first clear, $7.05@7.50; sec- 
ond clear, $6.40@6.90; low grade, $5.65@ 
6.10. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

March 15-21 .... 148,600 84,453 56 
Previous week .. 148,500 92,628 61 
WOO? GHO .cccves 150,900 85,931 56 
Two years ago... 132,900 92,039 69 
Five-year average (same week).... 65 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 68 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 85 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, St. 
Joseph, Wichita and Salina, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

March 15-21 .... 554,310 296,124 53 
Previous week .. 554,310 282,475 50 
Year ago ....... 506,430 299,405 59 
Two years ago... 518,430 281,276 54 
Five-year average (same week).... 54 
Ten-year average (same week).... 58 


Direct export shipments by reporting 
mills were 53,559 bbls last week, 24,924 
in the previous week, 17,382 a year ago 
and 15,746 two years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, four reported 
domestic business fair, and 65 slow. 


CASH GRAIN 

Quotations, March 21: hard wheat, No. 

1 $1.59@1.82, No. 2 $1.58@1.82, No. 3 

$1.57@1.81, No. 4 $1.56@1.80; soft wheat, 

No. 1 $1.70@1.76, No. 2 $1.69@1.76, No. 
3 $1.65@1.74, No. 4 $1.63@1.70. 


White corn, No. 2 $1.064%2.@1.09, No. 
3 $1.04@1.07, No. 4 99c@$1.03; yellow 
corn, No. 2 $1.0842@1.10, No. 3 $1.07% 
@1.09, No. 4 $1.02@1.07; mixed corn, 
No. 2 $1.06@1.08, No. 3 $1.0342@1.06, 
No. 4 99c@$1.02. 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 


Reports of about 80 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


MEAGG TEBE ccccccscicdevessvecowvoees 28 
nh CE wccaveaeenuseeaeeseeand snes 36 
PEO BOY sacunceesacesocenesecssesse 22 
WORF GRO cevvcccescvcecevsevecevcvecss 51 


ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 

Output of St. Joseph mills, represent- 

ing a weekly capacity of 47,400 bbls, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Mate BG-EE .cccccvcvsvess 29,843 62 
Previous week .........+. 29,157 61 
i. errr reer eee 31,904 ; 67 
Two years @BO ......2006% 26,279 55 


OMAHA OUTPUT 


Output of Omaha mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

March 15-21 ...... 27,300 17,906 65 
Previous week .... 27,300 9,980 36 
VOQF BO weccsecces 24,900 18,211 73 
Two years ago.... 23,100 21,613 93 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending March 21, with comparisons: 


7~Receipts—, ,——Shipments— 

19254 1924 
Flour, bbls. 10,400 12,350 107,900 103,250 
Wheat, bus. 424,550 542,700 1,197,450 650,700 
Corn, bus.. 382,500 485,000 231,250 137,500 


Oats, bus... 57,800 132,600 232,500 157,500 
mye, ONG.s. veers Cee 8 steses 2,200 
Barley, bus. 4,500 30,000 1,300 3,900 
Bran, tons.. 1,300 520 5,240 6,480 
Hay, tons.. 7,332 5,232 4,044 2,340 


NOT SATISFIED WITH FEED TAX 


The reduction made in the tax on feed- 
stuffs by the Kansas legislature in the 
closing hours of its session was only a 
substitute for the original measure, and 
is not fully satisfactory, according to C. 
V. Topping, secretary Southwestern 
Millers’ League. The original bill re- 
duced the tax on millfeed from 10c to 6c 
ton, carrying corn chop and poultry feed 
on the same basis. It passed the senate, 
but was defeated in the house committee 
to which it was referred. The defeat 
was caused mainly by the strong oppo- 
sition of corn chop and poultry feed 
manufacturers. 

An amendment to the present law was 
then advanced by the senate, reducing 
the tax to 8c ton, with the state furnish- 
ing tags, and placing poultry feed on the 
same basis. Corn chops, however, were 
exempted. This amendment passed. 

Under the old law the miller furnished 
his own tags. With the state supplying 
the tags, millers can print their labels 
on the reverse side and thus save about 
2c ton, it is said. This would make the 
amendment cost the manufacturer the 
same as under the original bill, but it is 
believed that corn chops should also be 
taxed. Another bill will be introduced 
in the next legislature in an attempt to 
gain this point, Mr. Topping said. 


ADDING TO THE OVERHEAD 


A little while ago the sales manager of 
an interior mill changed his job and gave 
this explanation of why he quit the old 
place: 

“My sales were all right and showed a 
nice profit right along. The trouble was 
that we didn’t have the money to pay 
sight draft on wheat, so had to make an 
arrangement whereby we could pay ar- 
rival draft at a fixed charge of a cent a 
bushel. That was all right, and I could 
stand it. But, without funds to hedge 
our flour sales, we had to cover with buy- 
ing actual wheat to arrive. This meant 


a lot of wheat coming in all the time and, 
having to take up the drafts only as we 
could grind the wheat, we had to spend 
pretty nearly all of our money on demur- 
rage. You take a cent a bushel for time 
draft, and sometimes three or four cents 
demurrage on top of that, and you sim- 
ply cannot compete.” 


CHLORINE AS A BEVERAGE 


When a car of chlorine bleaching gas 
arrived at a Kansas City warehouse re- 
cently, the warehouse manager was as- 
tonished to have two government pro- 
hibition enforcement agents walk into his 
establishment and take charge of the 
shipment. After an inspection of every 
tank in the car and a general smelling of 
all the valve openings, the agents ex- 
plained that the department had some 
time before captured a car purporting to 
be chlorine, every tank of which was filled 
with grain alcohol. 


NOTES 


M. B. McNair, Lyons (Kansas) Mill- 
ing Co., visited in Kansas City recently. 

J. W. Henderson, flour jobber, Clin- 
ton, Iowa, spent several days in Kansas 
City recently. 

A. A. Wixom, president Snell Mill & 
Grain Co., spent several days of last 
week in Kansas City. 

Harry G. Randall, vice president and 
general manager Midland Flour Milling 
Co., Kansas City, will return on March 
26 from a two weeks’ eastern trip. 

Frank H. Jones, Memphis, Tenn., vis- 
ited at the offices of the Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co. here last week. He is gen- 
eral southern representative of the com- 
pany. 

M. E. Schultz, sales manager Walnut 
Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, Kansas, 
was in Kansas City several days recent- 
ly, buying additional equipment for his 
company’s laboratory. 

W. R. Duerr, vice president and gen- 
eral sales manager Kansas Flour Mills 
Co., Kansas City, has returned from a 
month’s vacation in southern California, 
accompanied by Mrs. Duerr. 

An addition is being added to the Bur- 
lington elevator, St. Joseph, Mo., which 
will bring its capacity to 900,000 bus. 
The work, which consists of 18 concrete 
tanks, will be completed by July 15. 

E. W. Lott, Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., 
Minneapolis, was in Kansas City several 
days recently. He is now making his 
headquarters at the home office, and will 
probably not return to the Southwest 
before May 1. 

The condition of winter wheat in Colo- 
rado is 84, compared with 89 a year ago 
and 67 two years ago. The favorable 
prospect is due to good moisture condi- 
tions which have prevailed in the state 
since last fall. 

J. L. Walker, sales manager Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation, Kansas City, 
will return about April 1 from a month’s 
stay in California. Accompanied by Mrs. 
Walker, he has visited most of the larger 
cities in the southern part of that state. 

O. F. Oleson, vice president and ex- 
port sales manager Red Star Milling Co., 
Wichita, Kansas, came to Kansas City 
last week to accompany his mother, 
whose home is here, back to Wichita, 
where she will make an extended visit. 

Local grain dealers reported around 
500,000 bus wheat sold to mills during 
the two or three days which followed the 
extensive break in prices. While outside 
mills took the most of this amount, south- 
western plants were also liberal buyers. 

Inspection fees in Kansas will be re- 
duced from the present $1 to 60c per 
car as soon as the revolving fund under 
which the inspection department is op- 
erated reaches $80,000. This is provided 
for in a bill passed by the Kansas legis- 
lature. Owing to the present depletion 
of the fund, it is considered improbable 
that it will reach $80,000 before October. 

Receipts of wheat in Kansas City are 
small, as in other southwestern markets. 
In Kansas City, last week, 424,550 bus 
were received, about 120,000 less than in 
the corresponding week of 1924. Ship- 
ments were about 500,000 bus more than 
a year ago, reflecting the short-lived 
spurt in milling demand. On one day, 
recently, Kansas City received 18 cars, 
and Wichita and Hutchinson each re- 
ceived one. 


March 25, 1925 


E. P. Mitchell, manager Washburn 
Crosby Co., Kansas City, made a brief 
trip to Omaha, Neb., last week. Among 
the visitors to the company’s office re- 
cently were Albert H. Crosby, general 
sales department, G. S. Steward, man- 
ager millfeed department, W. L. Wad- 
dell, insurance department, all of Min- 
neapolis, and J. A. Wilkenson, Missouri 
representative, Joplin. 

Sale of $134,000 worth of stock and 
the controlling interest in the Southard 
Feed & Milling Co., Kansas City, to G. 
W. Selders, president, and F. W. Crane, 
vice president, was announced recently. 
The stock was purchased from C. H. 
Black and H. S. Hunter. The company 
manufactures poultry and other feeds, 
having a capacity at its two plants of 
about 3,000 sacks daily. 

Arthur H. Dillon, who recently re- 
signed as sales manager of the hard 
wheat flour department of the J. C. Lysle 
Milling Co., Leavenworth, Kansas, left 
early last week for the East. He planned 
to visit Chicago, Cleveland, Buffalo, New 
York, Baltimore and Pittsburgh, being 
gone two or three weeks. Upon his re- 
turn, he will engage in the brokerage 
business in Kansas City. 

The Wellington (Kansas) Milling & 
Elevator Co. has placed a. contract with 
the Nordyke & Marmon Co. for the re- 
modeling of its plant. The new equip- 
ment will include a full line of sifters 
and dusters. Additional equipment is 
also being purchased from the Nordyke 
& Marmon Co. by the Oklahoma City 
(Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co. Both con- 
tracts were taken by S. H. Stolzfus, 
southwestern manager. 


ATCHISON 

The sensational break in the market 
last Tuesday and the subsequent fluctua- 
tions put a quietus upon the buying 
which started in the previous week. Buy- 
ers and millers are bewildered as to 
values, and whereas some mills booked 
capacity in the previous week, the av- 
erage was around 50 per cent last week. 
No export business has been worked. 
Shipping directions are fairly satisfac- 
tory, even in face of the decline. This 
enabled mills to operate at a slightly 
better rate of capacity. 

Output of Atchison mills, with a com- 
bined weekly capacity of 27,600 bbls: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

BS Perr ererreee 22,972 83 
PPOVIOES WOOK 2c ccccscsccs 20,760 75 
Bee GO o6055es00ee5000% 24,162 89 


Prices, basis cotton 98’s: short patent 
hard wheat flour $8.50@8.70, straight 
$8.25@8.50, first clear $7@7.20; soft 
wheat patent $9.10@9.20, straight grade 
$8.80@9.20, first clear $7.50@7.70. 


SALINA 


Flour trade showed a little more ac- 
tivity last week, sales being reported 
fair and shipping directions somewhat 
easier to get. Export trade was very 
quiet, practically no inquiry or sales be- 
ing reported. Almost no wheat was 
moving from farms, due to the wild 
wheat market. Flour prices slumped, 
quotations, basis cotton 98's, Kansas 
City, March 19, being: short patent, $8.80 
@9.60; 95 per cent, $8.40@9.20; straight, 
$8.30@9. 

Output of Salina mills, with a com- 
bined weekly capacity of 46,200 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

BE MOND ds katt d-c0 esas 25,684 5 
Previous week ........... 28,219 61 


NOTES 

Leo J. Weber, of Wilson, secretary 
Weber Flour Mills Co., visited the local 
mill recently. 

The McGreevy elevator, near Dundee, 
Kansas, was burned last week, about 
2,000 bus wheat being consumed. 

L. G. Gottschick, general manager, and 
Otto Paugh, mill superintendent, H. D. 
Lee Flour Mills Co., have returned from 
Kansas City. 

The Western Star Mill Co. has given 
its Nashville, Tenn., account to W. V. 
Tupper & Co., and the Eddins Broker- 
ane Co. will represent it in Tuscaloosa, 
Ala. 


C. F. Vandenburgh and H. C. Vogtel, 
assistant sales managers for the H. D. 
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Lee Flour Mills Co.,-J. E. Spaeth, ac- 
countant, W. O. Harper, chemist, and 
H. L. Williamson, vice president in 
charge of sales for the Shellabarger Mill 
& Elevator Co., all attended the Kansas- 
Oklahoma bakers’ convention at Wichita 
last week. 

Export representatives recently ap- 
pointed by the Weber Flour Mills Co. are 
Elie A. Hakime, Port au Prince, and 
Angel M. Yumet, Aquidilla, Porto Rico. 
Other new representatives: J. T. Curry 
and J. E. Linihan, Chicago; Brendt & 
Co., Washington, D. C; Kelly-Clarke 
Co., Sacramento, Cal; William A. Fisher 
Co., Paducah, Ky; Parrott & Co., Port- 
and, Oregon; Morgan Bros. & O'Brian, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


WICHITA 


With uncertain conditions still pre- 
vailing in wheat, the flour market seems 
to be at a standstill. One mill reports 
shipping directions showing a little im- 
provement over last week’s, while others 
report them very slow. Just about 25 
per cent of capacity has been an average 
run for the past week. 

Mills are able to book a few straggling 
orders for export on the breaks in the 
market, but there is not the volume of 
business being accomplished that should 
be at this time of the year. ' 

Prices ranged as follows, basis. 98-Ib 
cottons, Missouri River: short patents, 
$9.10@9.30 bbl; straights, $8.60@8.80; 
clears, around $7.30. : 


WICHITA OUTPUT 


Output of Wichita mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

March 15-21 ...... 65,700 36,430 55 

Previous week .... 65,700 33,484 51 

Year ABO .cccccces 64,620 33,928 52 

Two years ago.... 64,620 31,293 48 
NOTES 


Thad L. Hoffman, president Kansas 
Flour Mills Co., was a Wichita visitor 
last week. 

D. St Jackman, treasurer Kansas Mill- 
ing Co., visited his ranch at Medicine 
Lodge, Kansas, last week. 

Paul Stauffer, representative of the 
Kansas Milling Co., with headquarters at 
Columbus, Kansas, was in the home office 
last week. 

W. W. Toevs and J. L. Hagler, north- 
ern and southern Oklahoma representa- 
tives of the Wichita Flour Mills Co., at- 
tended the meeting of the Kansas Bakers’ 
Association. 

W. Whitmore and J. L. Collins, Kansas 
and Oklahoma representatives of the 
Red Star Milling Co., were in Wichita 
last week attending the annual meeting 
of the Kansas Bakers’ Association. 


OKLAHOMA 


During a brief period of materially 
lower prices, coincident to the radical 
wheat decline, Oklahoma millers experi- 
enced a spurt of more than average buy- 
ing that extended to practically all 
classes of the trade. It was an occasion 
that dealers had been waiting for, and 
some of them provided fair-sized stocks 
for spring trade. Some of the larger 
bakers of this territory were in the mar- 
ket with good orders. The export mar- 
ket was not affected, so far as mills re- 
porting conditions were concerned. Mar- 
ket quotations were uncertain at the end 
of the week. Hard wheat short patent 
flour prices ranged $9.20@9.60 bbl, 
straights $8.50@8.90, and clears and low 
grades, few of which were offered, were 
quoted $1.50 bélow patents. 


NOTES 

The City Bakery, Blackwell, Okla., has 
installed an oven for the cooking of 
pastries. 

The Charles Dennery Co., New Or- 
leans, bakery equipment distributor, has 
established a branch in Oklahoma City 
in charge of L. M. Livingston. 

George Sohlberg, president Acme Mill- 
ing Co., and his wife and daughters, have 
returned from a vacation spent in the 
eastern states and eastern Canada. 

O. D. Sims, who retired a few weeks 
ago as manager of the Bake Rite Bakery 
of the El Reno Mill & Elevator Co., is 
now manager of the Quality Bakery in 
that city, and attended the annual meet- 
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ing in Wichita of the Kansas-Oklahoma 
bakers’ associations. 

A wholesale bakery that will fill a 
demand among retail merchants of a 
considerable area of northwestern Okla- 
homa is to be established at Woodward, 
Okla., by J. F. Gregg. 

The three bakeries of Beeville, Texas, 
are now jointly owned by John Nauer 
and Carl Eisler, who have acquired the 
business of J. H. Wilson. Mr. Wilson 
is to enter the business of road super- 
vision. 

Roy L. Gerlach recently was elected 
secretary of the Dallas (Texas) Bakers’ 
Union, succeeding Rudolph Cuerst, re- 
signed. Mr. Gerlach had been treasurer, 
and was succeeded in that office by Oscar 
Schaffner. 

A chain of food stores, operated under 
a patent franchise, is to be established 
by C. W. Furr, president Kirkland 
(Texas) State Bank, and associates, in 
Amarillo, Dalhart, Plainview, Welling- 
ton, Memphis and Clarendon. 

May 19-20 have been fixed as dates for 
the annual meeting of the Oklahoma 
Millers’ League and the Oklahoma Grain 
Dealers’ Association. Frank Foltz, sec- 
retary Of the millers’ league, says that no 
more group meetings will be held until 
after thefannual meeting of the South- 
western Millers’ League. 

Railroads requested by the Oklahoma 
Millers’ League to make rate readjust- 
ments in accordance with a suggestion of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, re- 
specting disparities between grain and 
flour charges on shipments to the Gulf, 
have failed to respond, and Frank Foltz, 
secretary of the league, reports that a 
petition covering the subject is to be 
filed soon with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 


COLORADO 

Flour business is practically at a 
standstill, with both mills and customers 
waiting for the wheat market to show 
some signs of stabilization. Prices 
dropped 60c bbl last week, making a total 
decline of $1 in the last fortnight. Not 
much new business has developed at the 
lower values, but millers confidently feel 
that demand will show a substantial im- 
provement in the near future. Old con- 
tracts are fairly well cleaned up and 
jobbers have been reducing their stocks 
for several weeks, which has placed the 
whole situation in a more healthy condi- 
tion. When buyers regain confidence in 
values the foundation is laid for a good 
volume of flour business, both for prompt 
and deferred shipment. 

Flour prices on March 18 were as fol- 
lows: best patent soft wheat flour $8.95 
@9.05, standard patent $8.45@8.55, self- 
rising flour $9.20@9.30; best patent hard 
winter wheat flour $8.55@8.65, standard 
patent $8.05@8.15, all in 98-lb cottons, 
f.o.b., Ohio River, prompt to 30 days’ 
shipment. 


DECLINE IN HONGKONG’S 
IMPORTATION OF FLOUR 


L. Dunbar, flour broker, Hongkong, 
writes to The Northwestern Miller that 
flour imports into Hongkong during 1924 
were as follows: United States, 1,195,410 
bbls; Canada, 312,860; Australia, 118,- 
725; total, 1,626,995. Imports for Janu- 
ary, 1924, were: United States, 155,965 
bbls; Canada, 25,215; Australia, 20,955; 
total, 202,135. Imports for January, 
1925, were: United States, 42,105 bbls; 
Canada, 11,950; Australia, 510; North 
China and Shanghai, 18,800; total, 73,365. 
Exports for January, 1925, amounted to 
65,680 bbls. 

“You will note,” states Mr. Dunbar, 
“that the imports for January, 1924, were 
more than two and a half times larger 
than for January, 1925, and I think it is 
very probable that the imports for the 
first. eight months of this year will be 
very much smaller than they were for the 
last eight months of last year. You can 
see by these statistics that in January of 
this year more flour arrived than was ex- 
ported, and stocks here are about 700,000 
sacks, which, with the flour due to ar- 
rive, should take care of this trade until 
next June. There will probably be some 
sm. uying from time to time in order 
to out some of the brands that have 
become exhausted, but the buying will be 
from hand to mouth.” 
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Ye Floury Humbugs 
So, bless ye, merry miller-men— 
In sooth a curious lot; 
Which maketh resolutions fine 
Whereby to keep them not. 


And each his neighbor’s throat would cut 
By competition sharp, 

While singing sweet of harmony 
And whanging Friendship’s harp. 


Each vows the other is his friend 
And reacheth for his gun. 
Methinks ’tis well ye meet by day, 
Not after set of sun. 
—From The Northwestern Miller, 1892. 
&% @ 
THE COMMON PRAYER 

To my mind this year’s world wheat 
shortage is unique because, by some act 
of God, the whole world, except the Unit- 
ed States, raised an abnormally short 
crop. This holds good for both export- 
ing and importing countries. Remember 
we are in a natural price making market 
and not in unnatural war price making. 
And what guaranty have we that the 1925 
crop will be any different? Absolutely 
none. We all pray it will be better— 
much better—but we humans are again, 
as always, at the mercy from above. So 
it is not a question of price but one of 
wheat. 

This is the only article one cannot 
manufacture at will and induce 1,800,- 
000,000 stomachs to go on a strike or 
boycott us. Stomachs are still stomachs 
today, the same as they were when the 
children of Israel crossed the Red Sea 
trying to keep going on unleavened bread 
without salt, but with wheat. And one 
prayer is in common all over the world, 
“Oh, Lord, give us our daily bread,” 
chant Christian, Mohammedan, Hindu, 
Buddhist, Jew, Russian or Roman Catho- 
lic, K. K. K. or Bolshevik.—F rom letter 
by S. Fritz Mayer in Chicago Journal of 
Commerce. 

&% 


Acorns were good till bread was 
found.—Bacon. 
&%4 
INCONVENIENT WOMAN 
During a discussion in the British Par- 
liament in regard to the status of British 
women who marry aliens, the Viscountess 
Astor interpolated some of her witty and 
amusing remarks. According to British 
law a British woman who marries an 
alien takes the nationality of her hus- 
band, which some consider a great hard- 
ship, for women, as a rule, are very pa- 
triotic and resent having to make this 
great sacrifice. Moreover, it causes some 
confusion in the. family, for children of 
any such marriages, born on British soil, 
are considered British. Efforts are being 
made to bring about reform in this con- 
nection, following the example of several 
other countries, such as Belgium, Sweden, 
Norway and Denmark. Lady Astor 
brought a burst of laughter to the House 
of Commons by saying that a woman 
generally made her husband think as she 
wished, and that she was always incon- 
venient, but evidently an inconvenient ne- 
cessity or she would not have been intro- 
duced into the Garden of Eden. She 
maintained that British women must 
make themselves still more inconvenient 
until they had secured what they wanted. 
$& 4 
A hundred bakers, a hundred millers, 
a hundred tailors are three hundred 
thieves.—Dutch Proverb. 


4% 

FLOUR FOR GERMAN CHILDREN 

Of the $3,000,000 raised in this coun- 
try by the American Committee for Re- 
lief of German Children, in co-operation 
with the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee (Quakers), nearly one sixth was 
spent for flour, most of which was pur- 
chased in the United States. Up to 
Oct. 15, 1924, according to a report of 
the Friends Service Committee, 93,259 
bbls had been bought in this country, and 
approximately 10,000 bbls in Germany. 
The largest item of expenditure in the 
feeding of the German children was for 


milk, for which nearly $1,500,000 were 
paid. 

The food package department of the 
relief organization did a business ap- 
proximating $175,000. Its purpose was 
to permit individuals in this country to 
furnish relief to their friends and rela- 
tives in Germany at the lowest possible 
cost. Each parcel contained 49 lbs flour, 
25 lbs rice, 10 lbs sugar, 8 lbs vegetable 
cooking fats, 3 lbs cocoa, and 24 1-lb 
cans evaporated milk. 

More than 1,000,000 German children 
were being fed at one time through the 
Quaker organization, the funds being 
subscribed largely through the American 
committee of which General Henry T. 
Allen was chairman. 

President Ebert, in an address to the 
Quakers and the American press, said: 
“T am convinced that the pains taken 
by the Allen committee will bear fruit. 
Not only have many, many German 
children been saved from hunger and 
long illness through its material aid, but 
still greater than this is the moral value 
of the work. We will never forget that 
America, contrary to all opposition, 
reached out to our children the hand of 
friendliness in the time of greatest need.” 

$4 


Better eat brown bread in youth than 
in eild.—Scotch Proverb. 


> > 
POWER OF PRESS NOT WANING 

Critics to the contrary, the power of 
the press is not declining, according to 
Carl Dickey who begins a series of ar- 
ticles, “The Truth About the. News- 
papers,” in a recent number of the 
World’s Work. This is one of the things 
Mr. Dickey says as to the alleged de- 
cline of the influence of the press: “The 
power and influence of the press as a 
whole has not decreased. The press has 
merely changed its course and is now 
exerting its influence in a more calm, 
detached and impartial manner, It is 
trying less to force its own opinions and 
policies upon its readers than in the days 
of Greeley and the personal journalists, 
and is seeking more and more to mold 
a sounder public opinion by printing the 
news and views on both sides of political 
and governmental questions and then 
seeking to give its own interpretations.” 

& > 4 

Evening red gives good morning bread. 

German Proverb, 
&  @ 
LAND VALUES IN MINNESOTA 

Land values in Minnesota apparently 
have made no gain during the past year, 
according to the state agricultural statis- 
tician. In fact, ‘they are slightly lower. 
Poor plowlands are reported at $54 per 
acre, compared with $55 one year ago; 
good plowlands, $86 this year, compared 
with $89; all plowlands, $73 per acre, 
compared with $75 one year ago. The 
average value of all farm lands with im- 
provements is reported to be $92 per acre 
this year, compared with $98 one year 
ago, and without improvements at $65, 
compared with $70. 

On the other hand, due no doubt to 
higher taxes, etc., cash rents are reported 
slightly in excess of one year ago, being 
$4.22 per acre for farms, compared with 
$4.16 last year, $4.93 for plowlands, com- 
pared with $4.75, and $2.98 for pasture 
land, compared with $2.75. 

& 

Good bread was never made from bad 
grain.—I’rench Proverb. 

Se 
CONCERNING JAPANESE LEASES 

Japanese can lease land for residential 
and commercial purposes in California, 
and are only barred from leasing land 
for farming purposes, according to a de- 
cision of the California supreme court, 
rendered in a test case. The attorney 
general endeavored to have property op- 
erated as a health resort by Japancse 
escheated to the state. ; 
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CHICAGO 

Flour business is disappointing to most 
local dealers, although some improvement 
was reported last week. The wide fluc- 
tuations in wheat have had a tendency to 
restrict sales, and aside from a few book- 
ings of several thousand barrels, they 
have been small. 

Some spring wheat mill representa- 
tives and jobbers reported a little better 
inquiry. There was some buying on the 
decline, one mill disposing of a few 2,000- 
bbl lots and a broker reported sales of 
1,000 bbls. The larger distributors en- 
joyed a slightly improved business with 
retail bakers, who have been out of the 
market for some weeks. 

Occasional cars of hard winters were 
sold during the past week, but business 
on the whole continues small. It was 
stated that a leading bakery corporation 
was in the market recently for a substan- 
tial amount of flour, but little of this 
passed through local handlers. 

Soft winters are dull. Prices cover a 
wide range, but the trade is not interest- 
ed. Cracker bakers are holding off, al- 
though the general opinion is that they 
will have to enter the market within the 
next month or so. 

There has been a little more activity 
in rye flour, but business is confined to 
small bookings to jobbers and bakers. A 
local mill reports fair sales to eastern 
territory, but in this market the resump- 
tion of buying is very gradual. Shipping 
instructions also are rather slow. The 
local output totaled 2,000 bbls last week, 
against 1,800 the week before. White was 
quoted March 21 at $6.25@6.50 bbl, jute, 
medium $6@6.25, and dark $5.40@5.65. 

Demand for semolinas showed some im- 
provement last week, but business was 
confined to lots of one to two cars when 
the market started to advance and at 
prices quoted before the bulge. No. 2 
semolina was quoted March 21 at 5@5'\c 
lb, bulk; No. 3 semolina, 454@4%c; fancy 
durum patent, 442@4%c. 

Nominal quotations, car lots, basis Chi- 
cago, patents in cotton 98’s and clears in 
jutes, March 21: spring top patent $8.30 
@8.90 bbl, standard patent $8@8.50, first 
clear $7.40@7.75, second clear $6.25@ 
6.75; hard winter short patent $8.10@ 
8.40, 95 per cent patent $7.85@8.10, 
straight $7.70@7.95, first clear $7.15@ 
7.40; soft winter short patent $8.20@ 
8.80, standard patent $7.60@8.25, straight 
$7.50@8.10, first clear $7.10@7.35. 


CHICAGO OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

March 16-21 ...... 40,000 33,000 82 
Previous week .... 40,000 27,000 68 
eee. GD ewes seas 40,000 28,000 70 


Two years ago.... 40,000 23,000 58 


CORN PRODUCTS 


Corn goods have been higher, due to the 
upward trend of grain prices. Demand, 
however, continues very quiet, and mill 
representatives say it is nearly impossible 
to interest buyers in new bookings at 
present. Corn flour was quoted March 
21 at $2.80@3.05 cwt, corn meal $2.75@ 
2.95, cream meal $2.75@2.95, hominy 
$2.80@3, oatmeal $3.02%, jute, car lots, 
f.o.b., Chicago; rolled oats, $2.80 per 90-Ib 
sack. 

CASH WHEAT 


The local market was active last week, 
and demand was better than for some 
time.” Receipts were light, and a good 
share of the business was wheat from 
store to exporters, who seemed to be in 
urgent need of supplies. Shipping sales 
totaled 1,576,000 bus, and a good part of 
this amount was for export. A local mill 
was in the market for hard winters, and 
a fair inquiry was also noticeable from 
outside mills. Red winters of the right 


kind were in demand from mills, but re- 
ceipts were light. Springs were also in 
light supply. Receipts of all wheat to- 
taled 111 cars, against 195 the week be- 
fore, and 113 a year ago. 

Premiums on Nos. 1 and 2 red were 
7@8c over May, No. 3 red May price to 
6c over; Nos. 1 and 2 hard May price 
to le over, No. 3 hard 1@2c under; No. 
1 dark northern 2c under to 13¢ over, 
No. 2 dark 3c under to 10c over, No. 1 
northern 2c under to 2c over. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Cash corn was in good demand, and a 
feature of the market was the stronger 
tone to the lower grades. Trading basis 
narrowed 12@15c the past week, and 
these grades also seemed to move quite 
well. No. 3 mixed was quoted at $1.09 
bu, No. 4 mixed $1.06, No. 5 mixed $1.02 
@1.05; No. 3 yellow $1.13, No. 4 yellow 
$1. 06@1. 11, No. 5 yellow $1.04@1.10; No. 
2 white $1.14, No. 3 white $1. 11@1.12, 
No. 4 white $1.07@1.08, No. 5 white 
$1.0514@1.06. 

Rye was higher, but business was rath- 
er light. Mills not as interested in fresh 
supplies as in previous weeks, and only 
picked up odd lots. Receipts were light. 
No. 2 was quoted around $1.18@1.19 bu. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain for the week ended March 21, with 
comparisons (000’s omitted) : 


7-Receipts— -—Shipments— 
1925 1924 1925 1924 


Flour, bblis..... 263 213 138 155 
Wheat, bus.... 214 323 609 209 
Corn, bus..... 1,339 2,015 561 814 
Oats, bus...... 531 910 731 1,256 
a eee 30 80 1 4 
Barley, bus.... 93 165 42 104 


INCREASES CAPACITY 


The New Richmond (Wis.) Roller 
Mills Co. has increased the capacity of its 
rye flour unit to 150 bbls a day. This 
company has leased the plant of the E. 
Craite Milling Co., Rice Lake, Wis., and 
has also purchased part of the equipment 
of this mill as well as some of the ma- 
chinery of the Cumberland (Wis.) Mill- 
ing Co., which has been installed at the 
main plant at New Richmond. The mill 
at Rice Lake is down, with the exception 
of the feed grinding unit. The Cumber- 
land Milling Co.’s plant is also closed, 
although this concern is still operating its 
feed mill and doing a jobbing business. 
The New Richmond Roller Mills Co., 
aside from its rye flour unit, has a daily 
capacity of about 600 bbls wheat flour, 
and also grinds corn. 


ATTEND FEED HEARING 

E. S. Wagner, Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, and L. F. Brown, secretary 
American Feed Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Chicago, represented their respec- 
tive organizations at a hearing before the 
senate committee on education and pub- 
lic welfare of the Wisconsin legislature 
at Madison, March 19. This hearing was 
in reference to a proposed revision of the 
Wisconsin feed law, and primarily re- 
quired that the sacks be labeled showing 
the percentage of digestible nutrient. 
Alfred A. Heon, chief chemist Bernhard 
Stern & Sons, Inc., Milwaukee, and Pro- 
fessor Morrison, assistant dean of the 
University of Wisconsin College of Agri- 
culture, also were present. All of these 
parties spoke against the proposed revi- 
sion of the law, and the senate commit- 
tee intimated at the conclusion of the 
—T that the bill would not be pressed. 


NOTES 

J. J. Kelly, Kelly Flour Co., Chicago, 
has returned from a vacation trip to Hot 
Springs, Ark. 

Fred A. Hamilton, Chicago representa- 
tive Minneapolis Milling Co., has returned 
from a trip to Cleveland, Buffalo and 
other eastern points. 


L. F. Eaton, manager Chicago office 
Washburn Crosby Co., has returned from 
a vacation at Winter Park, Fla. 

George Cullen Thomas, of the Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., Minneapolis, visited lo- 
cal headquarters last week on his return 
from an eastern trip. 

J. R. Mathewson, grain exchange su- 
pervisor at Minneapolis, is in Chicago 
conferring with Dr. J. W. T. Duvel, fed- 
eral grain supervisor. 

H. C. Veatch, Buffalo, eastern repre- 
sentative Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, 
Kansas, visited in Chicago, March 21, on 
his way to visit the mill. 

Martin Luther, vice president Minne- 
apolis (Minn.) Milling Co., stopped in 
Chicago*en route east on a trip in the 
interests of this company. 

Kenneth B. Jeffries, secretary-treasur- 
er Frank H. Blodgett, Inc., Janesville, 
Wis., rye and buckwheat millers, was in 
Chicago last week calling on the trade. 

Frank Underwood, claim agent United 
States Shipping Board, Washington, D. 
C., visited the Chicago offices of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation on March 20. 

V. M. Kolly, Crooks Terminal Ware- 
houses, Chicago, left March 22 on a week’s 
trip to Minneapolis and other northwest- 
ern points to call on the milling and feed 
trades. 

H. L. Beecher, president Eagle Roller 
Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., was in Chicago 
last week visiting his representative, P. 
P. Croarkin. He was on his way east to 
confer with his salesmen. 

A. H. Dillon, formerly with the J. C. 
Lysle Milling Co., and now in the flour 
brokerage business at Kansas City, re- 
cently spent a few days in this market. 
He later left on a trip east. 

Chauncy Abbott, Jr., vice president 
Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co., spent 
March 20 in Chicago, and arranged with 
A. J. Gardner, local broker, to handle his 
company’s account in this market. 


A. B. Gruenenfelder, sales manager 
Century Milling Co., Minneapolis, was in 
Chicago, March 19, conferring with ap- 
plicants for territory in the Middle West. 
He left the same day for Cleveland, 
where he also was to interview applicants. 


G. B. Hammond, sales representative 
for the St. Paul (Minn.) Milling Co. at 
Rockford, Ill, is at the United States 
Army General Service School, Fort Leav- 
enworth, Kansas, taking a course in the 
Special Command and General Staff Col- 
lege. He will be engaged in this work 
until June 15. 


Members of the Dough Club attended 
the luncheon meeting of the National 
Dairy Club, March 19, and listened to in- 
teresting short addresses by educators in 
the dairying field. Talks were made by 
Dr. H. A. Ruehe, C. S. Rhode, Illinois 
College of Agriculture, and H. W Greg- 
ory, School of Agriculture, Purdue Uni- 
versity. 


MILWAUKEE 

A fair number of small orders for flour 
were received last week, but business was 
within narrow limits. The majority opin- 
ion seems to be that flour demand cannot 
be other than confined to immediate ne- 
cessities until the wheat market has re- 
turned to some degree of stability. Flour 
prices are almost entirely nominal, and 
while slightly lower than a week ago, are 
again firmer in reflection of the renewed 
strength in wheat. Nominal quotations, 
March 21: fancy city brands hard spring 
wheat patent $9.10@9.35 bbl, straight 
$8.60@8.85, first clear $7.35@7. 65, and 
second clear $6.10@6.50, in 98-Ib cottons, 
car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Prices asked for hard winter patent 
are relatively firmer than for spring, as 
the cash grain price has improved con- 
siderably, but keen competition for the 
small amount of business is keeping the 
range about as before. Consumptive re- 
quirements form a fair volume. Repre- 
sentatives of southwestern mills in this 
market are less cheerful than local mills 
making hard winter wheat flour. Nomi- 
nal quotations, March 21: fancy brands 
of hard winter wheat patent $8.50@8.80 
bbl, Straight $8.20@8.55, and first clear 
$7.25@7.50, in 98-lb cottons. 

Production, which has been gaining 
steadily and at the middle of March 
reached the peak point for two years, re- 
ceived a slight setback by reason of the 
violent actions of wheat. Customers 
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who had been furnishing shipping direc- 
tions with relative freedom suddenly 
withheld specifications, but are again 
taking delivery, now that prices are or 
the upgrade. Some jobbers still have 
flour on mill books representing as much 
as 75c@$1.25 bbl less that carrent limits, 
and no amount of pressure seems to get 
shipping instructions. 

Output of Milwaukee mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

ls bbls tivity 

March 15-21 ...... 12,000 7,100 60 
Previous week .... 12,000 7,500 63 
eee DE éawedence 12,000 3,850 33 
Two years ago.... 16,000 1,000 7 
Three years ago... 16,000 7,000 44 
Four years ago.... 24,000 6,000 25 
Five years ago.... 24,000 4,500 19 


Demand for rye flour is barely dis- 
cernible. Wisconsin mills are still oper- 
ating at a moderate rate of capacity on 
standing orders and old contracts, but 
few new sales are reported. Prices be- 
ing named cover a wide range. Numer- 
ous large buyers placed their season’s re- 
quirements early in the new crop year, 
and have nothing to worry about, but 
those in a position demanding frequent 
replenishment of supplies have a hard 
time making up their minds to place or- 
ders. There has been some export in- 
quiry, following the break, but views of 
exporters range so far below established 
values that not much business can be 
transacted. The call for rye feed has 
been very slack. Nominal quotations, 
March 21: fancy rye patent $6.75@6.89 
bbl, pure white $6.60@6.75, straight $6.25 
@6.35, pure dark $5.75@5.80, and ordi- 
nary dark $5.35@5.50, in 98-lb cpttons. 

The cash grain market was character- 
ized by violent fluctuations and great ir- 
regularity. The movement was smaller 
and the demand improved. The cash 
basis generally is better, and lower 
grades moved up materially. Wheat 
closed 4c lower for spring and Ic for win- 
ters, with durums 3c off; rye declined 
6@i7c; corn is steady, with lower grades 
5@15c higher; oats gained Ic, and bar- 
ley closed 2@3c lower. Closing quota- 
tions, March 21: No. 1 Dakota dark 
northern wheat $1.77@1.82, No. 1 hard 
winter $1.67@1.71, No. 1 red winter $1.77 
@1.79, No. 1 durum $1.66@1.67; No. 2 
rye, $1.1442@1.15%2; No. 3 yellow corn 
$1.1142@1.134%, No. 3 white $1.09%@ 
1.114%, No. 3 mixed $1.094%2@1.114%2; No. 
3 white oats, 4512@4642c; malting barley 
83@95c, pearling 94@96c. 

Receipts and shipments at Milwaukee 
for the week ending March 21, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 

--Receipts—, -—Shipments— 
1925 1924 1925 1924 
Flour, bbls... 24,110 31,200 17,230 
Wheat, bus.. 123,200 36,400 27,400 56,375 


Corn, bus... 251,835 384,800 121,961 289,175 
Oats, bus.... 94,500 178,200 194,300 377,675 


Barley, bus.. 172,725 110,400 37,260 46,980 

Rye, bus..... 11,320 21,225 37,750 4,435 

Feed, tons... 700 570 3,020 8,038 
NOTES 


F. M. Reed, of the Necedah, Wis., Mill- 
ing & Electric Co., was in the Milwaukee 
market last week. 


L. H. Meyer, vice president Wisconsin 
Milling Co., Menomonie, registered on 
*change, March 18. 


R. E. York, of I. W. York & Co., flour 
jobbers, Portage, visited local. connec- 
tions on March 19-20. 


G. E. Hellier, manager feed depart- 
ment, Pennock & Ford, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, visited the offices of the La Budde 
Feed & Grain Co. on March 19. 


The Schlaefer Milling Co., Menomonee 
Falls, Wis., has purchased the stock and 
business of the Menomonee Falls Grain & 
Supply Co., from F. G. Schwenk. 


The American Maize Products Co., 

New York and Chicago, has appointed 
the La Budde Feed & Grain Co., 505 
Chamker of Commerce, sole distributor 
in Wiscor.sin territory. 

Philip Orth, Sr., founder and president 
Philip Orth Co., 202-204 Florida Street, 
Milwaukee, jobber in flour and bakery 
supplies, observed his eightieth birthday 
anniversary on March 17. He spent the 
day at the bedside of his son, Edward O. 
Orth, who passed away in the Columbus 
Hospital, Chicago, on March 19. Mr. 
Orth retired from active business several 
years ago, and the management of the 
Orth company since that time has been in 
charge of his son, Philip Orth, Jr. 
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rec- Andrew R. Templeton, manager Mapl- ————————— re sible to obviate this in-all cases, but the 
enly Flake Mills, Inc., Milwaukee, has been —— - majority feels that great care should be 
gain ? renominated without opposition for pres- W. exercised to avoid such effects. There- 
> or ident of the Milwaukee Chamber of SH IN G I N fore the majority believes it is in the in- 
lave Commerce. Other nominations to go be- terest of justice that, before a complaint 
uch fore the primary election on March 28 is issued against a party, he should be 
its, are: first vice president, Hugo pe CHARLES G HART —_ an opportunity to show any 
get manager Henry Rang & Co; second vice reason he may have, either in fact or in 
mrs William A. Hottensen, vice SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT law, why a complaint should not be is- 
‘ted president W. M. Bell & Co; secretary 621 ALBEE BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D.C. sued. The majority also believes that 
and treasurer, Harry A. Plumb. The such hearings will be to the advantage of 
Pct. annual election will be held April 6. the commission by developing facts for 
ac- L. E. Meyer. the information of the commission from 
“7 which it may be better able to determine 
63 . . - A FEDERAL TRADE REFORM the proposed respondent will be kept by whether cause exists for the issuance of 
33 CROP CONDITIONS IN MOROCCO A revolution in the procedure of the _ him. a complaint.” 
7 Increased acreage and favorable crop Federal Trade Commission was brought “The rule shall be that all cases shall In proceeding to formulate a new set 
boy conditions in Morocco are reported to about during the past week. The policy be settled by stipulation except when the of policies the majority of the commis- 
19 the United States Department of Agri- of business sabotage so long practiced by public interest demands otherwise for sion, it is obvious, recognized the fact 
lis- culture from the International Institute this commission was brought to an end __ the reasons set forth above, and that the that the trade bureau had for a long 
on. of Agriculture at Rome. by the votes of commissioners Van Fleet, chief examiner, in accordance therewith, time lost sight of the purpose for which 
on The wheat area is placed at 2,656,000 Hill and Humphrey. _ Commissioners or the board of review, shall bring for- it was created—that is, to be helpful to 
but acres, against 2,332,000, the final esti- Thompson and Nugent dissented. ward to the commission for such settle- business. 
he- | mate for last year. That sown to bye Nothing that has happened within the ment all cases which in their opinion Under a recent decision of the Su- 
a ¢ is given as 3,707,000 acres, compared wit government the last two years has been Shall fall within this rule, with their writ- | preme Court the commission had already 
nl 2,981,000 for the 1924 crop. h of more importance to industry and ten recommendation.” been shorn of a power which it had gross- 
ar, Drouth no longer mMenaces er “Thic trade. Every business man should in- The commission also adopted the fol- ly abused. The court held that the com- 
oak . and average yields are expecte . 18 form himself fully as to the meaning of lowing rule providing for hearings by mission had not the power, even under 
or information Is particularly significant, in this new rule of procedure, which is best proposed respondents before a complaint the authority of a Senate resolution, to 
on view of the recent reports from North set forth in the commission’s own state- is issued. The new rule provides that: go out and demand that grain dealers 
a. \frica of crop injury from dry weather. ment, issued for the guidance of its own “In all cases before the board of re- submit all of their books and papers to 
“a rhe average yield of wheat in Morocco force; view, before it shall recommend to the an examination. 
of during the past nine years has been about “Hereafter it shall be the policy of the commission that a complaint issue, it Both secretaries Mellon and Hoover 
of 10 bus per acre, and barley about 14 bus. ¢ommission not to entertain proceedings shall give to the proposed respondent a gave encouraging statements during the 
le of alleged unfair practices where the al- hearing before said board to show cause week on the business outlook. Despite 
as Fort William-Port Arthur Grain Movement leged violation of law is a purely private why a complaint should not issue. Said the violent slump in wheat and the finan- 
ns, Receipts and shipments of grain at Fort controversy redressable in the courts, ex- hearing shall be informal in its nature, cial difficulties of the Chicago, Milwaukee . 
89 William and Port Arthur from Aug. 1, 1986 cept where said practices substantially and not involve the taking of testimony. & St. Paul Railway, it was pointed out 
25 pd 1928, to Feb. 28, 1926 and 1924, in bus: = 4g to suppress competition as affecting The proposed respondent shall be allowed that the business structure is sound and 
li- RECEIPTS the public. In all such cases there must to make or submit such statement of facts _ that the future business outlook is bright. 
: Ry yr ti. be three parties involved, the respondent, or law as it desires. The extent and con- 
T Wea enn ee voce 27'424.769 the competitor injured and the public. trol of such hearing shall rest with a PRANUT CROP OF CHINA 
ir-- Barley ..... STITT) aafeseiesa 11,224,951 In cases where the alleged injury is one majority of said board. Three weeks’ The 1924 peanut crop in China is esti- 
er Flaxseed .......+.. ergs oan aae to a competitor only and is redressable notice of the time and place of such hear- mated to be between 1,300,000,000 and 
he Bee betes sreerevert ore ase "34.586 in the courts by an action by the ag- ing shall be served on the respondent by —_1,400,000,000 Ibs in the shell, according 
er SHIPMENTS grieved competitor and the interest of the secretary of the commission. to E. S. Cunningham, consul general at 
at ag mere tl — the public is not substantially involved, In commenting on its action a com- Shanghai. The 1923 crop is placed at 
n- A. glee 107,632,959 190,081,045 the proceeding will not be entertained. mission statement said: “While under the _1,344,000,000 lbs and the 1922 crop at 
ad re aliabans aael S Wes 15,058,466 19,389,031 The chief counsel is hereby directed to old rule a notice and hearing is given 997,000,000. 
on Barley ..........+. 18,980, 008 Cte report to the commission with a memo- after complaint is issued, a majority of 
r- eee A ee nets 4.678.954 5394.67 Yrandum stating his reasons and views re- the commission is of the opinion that Land values in South Dakota are some- 
a- “By rail— garding all such cases now pending for the mere issuance of a complaint often is | what higher than a year ago. Cash rents 
kk Wheat ;...--.--.++: ree eee esr the disposition of the commission, and of damage to a respondent if it shall be also show an increase, though there is 
-d pan A eons ets 924,089 1913891 the chief examiner shall also report tothe found that the respondent is not guilty but a small proportion of farm land 
7 Flaxseed .......... 191,623 290,476 commission all pending applications for of the practices charged. It is impos- rented for cash. 
2 4 Rosati kyicig his 15,428 35,325 a complaint where the*examination in his 
- COM . +e es seer eres 10,466 34,586 opinion shows that said application 
a, d comes within this rule.” Winnipeg Average Prices 
0. - Canada—Crop Year Exports The commission also adopted the fol- ened Dente ts aac eae een t ow pl Boa et ee Se ee ee 
Vv Exports of wheat and flour from Aug. 1, lowing as its policy in the handling and of 
. | 1924 and 1923, to Feb. 28, 1925 and 1924, via settlement of cases: Crop of— Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. years 
| United States and Canadian seaboard ports, “Th d d obi , So ee .. 108 111 102 103 108 106 109 106 112 104 105 108 106 
e as reported by the Dominion Bureau of Sta- e end and object of all proceed- | hte 98 102 99 99 106 111 120 124 «130 #130 «2111 °~«2122 
n } tistics: ings of the Federal Trade Commission is ee 97 98 99 103 102 104 102 95 93 111 108 101 
h WESAS, See to end all unfair methods of competition  1910.. 96 _ F se = F ec 2 26 of 
To— 1924-25 1923-24 ‘ “ 3 s 1911.. 100 98 $4 95 97 91 103 104 107 107 106 © 100 
United States ........ 2,090,859 18,636,784. OF Other violations of the law of which it = 19;2°° "| 90 83 80 82 84 85 90 93 97 97 94 89 
~ United Kingdom— is given jurisdiction. The law provides oe 80 83 83 85 89 90 90 94 92 92 109 89 
Vie Uc ports--- Sanat t9o.12087¢ for the issuance of a complaint and 9 2814..." ee ee ee ee 
5 Other coustric—- avawe trial as procedure for the accomplish- 916°" 174195 175 «179 170 187 230 270 246 ©0236 «239 = 207 
5 Via U. S. ports...... 226,336 1,143,755 ment of this end. But it is also provided T087....; 221 221 321 2231 4221 «493231 «424331 «#3693831 «#29221 «#29881 «69881 0 «=6(281 
Via Canadian ports. 18,655,621 38,860.15 that this procedure shall be had only — 1238-... ae ait ae 24 ait a2¢ 34 he 384 aay ee 
5 Cie 28 ee. 99,818,502 191,455,536 When it shall be deemed to be in the pub- —jgy9'' |" |" 232 205 193 194 188 191 176 186 189 188 180 199 
8 lic interest, plainly giving the commis-  1921......... 115 111 113 114 134 141 143 144 133 186 118 129 
WHEAT FLOUR, BBLS sion a judicial discretion to be exercised 1922........ 101 109 «109° 108 111,113 120117115 108113106 
94- - . : . 2 7 g 06 q § 0 4 ( 
United States ......... ‘ihost 127,284 ‘im the particular case. oss, 2 2 Se S Bane ab ees 
- United Kingdom— papas aii “It has been contended that the lan- Bhd, CO: ee — ia -  -Chl — a ee 
° 1 POTTS ..ccce . 3. 71 , ye > fo 
4 Via Canadian ports... 1,202,584 1,545,057 ht rfl mngy Reyna Phen Pa months... 139 135 135 134 141 143 141 145 151 148 1500 1450 141 


Other countries— 





Via U. S. ports ...... 2,513,075 2,305,463 public interest clause no member of the . 
Via Canadian ports... 1,772,490 2,198,787 commission as now constituted holds or Canada—Flour Exports by Crop Years 
j — Exports of wheat flour from Canada, by months and crop years, beginning Aug. 1 of 
* 1 
ae ee 6,180,674 7,160,301 has ever held that the statute is manda the year indicated, as officially reported, in barrels of 196 lbs (000's omitted): 


tory. Hence, the proposed rule for set- 


Year begin- 











F tlement of applications for complaint ning— 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 
’ Canada—Flour and Wheat Exports may be considered on its merits. August ..... 626 657 591 454 288 1,171 619 1,050 657 186 366 297 
Flour exports from Canada in February, “ : or September .. 967 456 698 361 310 463 387 884 448 330 432 379 

1925 and 1924, in barrels: If it were not for the public interest October ....1,145 1,155 855 659 570 591 536 635 966 664 583 490 

- To 1925 1924 clause it might appear that the statute November .. 905 1,357 1,214 856 744 785 555 987 683 872 464 521 
« ¢ ° . 9 q 6 « 595 6 4 9 

United States ........... 2,702 15,06 would be mandatory. It remains to do- Tecember -: the ess Less. 022 Yo, aes eee «ses (IS) 73D) ses) 

ee ee veo ss nrs 242.000 =: 326.38) termine what effect the public interest February ‘.. 834 1,092 ‘779 665 623 236 450 992 440 918 417 290 

er countries ......... 589,663 749,598 ~~ alause has. In the interest of economy March ...... ... 1398 1,221 987 821 236 607 1,049 781 62 620 433 

a ee eee 834,365 1,091,942 and of dispatch of business as well as the apg eeeceee a a a a fe Bi TR: a RR 
Wheat exports in February, 1925 and 1924, desirability of accomplishing the ends of Bae «. cess an 905 165 535 666 978 1,171 357 780 404 230 


936 522 236 314 


1,195 778 


in bushels: the commission with as little harm to re- = July ........ <0 613 775 4860 465 0 433 

















To— ; 1925 1924 i . —_———— - 
United States ......... 5 101,714 pages Po —_— all a —— Totals. .*6,180 12,022 11,003 7,742 6,721 6,456 9,111 11,240 7,564 7,426 5,076 4,597 
| United Kingdom ...... 3,277,977 4,659,192 — - e bit yo = a “ther Totals by calendar years, in barrels (000's omitted): 
ther countries ....... 868,457 — 7,009,055 he Se ae es ee 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 
se. 11,478 11,197 9,485 7,279 4,729 10,057 10,052 8,734 7,921 5,568 4,670 4,894 
et ee weees 4,146,439 11,769,961 “But when the very business itself of nanan taumthn, , 





Flour exports from Canada from Aug. 1, 


1924 and 1923, to Feb. 28, 1925 and 1924. in the proposed respondent is fraudulent, 


it may well be considered by the com- Merchantable Corn Crop 








barrels: 
tom 1924-25 1923-24 mission that the protection of the public Total corn crop and portion estimated to be of merchantable quality, as compiled by 
United States ........- 17,084 127,284 demands that the regular procedure by the Department of Agriculture, by years: 
United Kingdom ...... 1,878,025 2,528,767 tab ond onl hall il. In. rt ee ; bI 
Other countries ....... 4,285,565 4.504.250 Complaint and order shall prevail. In- . p——_morenantasie : : c—Merchantable—~ 
, ° deed, there are some cases where that is Year Crop, bus Per cent Bus Year Crop, bus Per cent Bus 
Setnte Sonies  ccamaiel ee hich a ton at > «1924... 2,436,513,000 66.3  1,615,408,000 1913... 2,446,988,000 80.1  1,961,058,000 
Re touwerssen a dal pie the only course which wou Of any 1923... 3,053,557,000 80.8 2,467,274,000 1912... 3,124,746,000 85.0 2,654,907,000 
sone ant meres — Covet. yew y E> i. value at all. As, for instance, the so- 1922... 2,906,020,000 88.3 2,566,016,000 1911... 2,531,488,000 80.1 2,027,922,000 
» to Feb. 28, 25 an . in J § woo 2 . Z 
sabe called blue sky cases and all sch where itu. Steneehene G18 Eugene Hue beedaaaee HL ERE Re 
To— 1924-25 1923-24 the business itself is inherently fraudu-  j919''' 2's11/302,000 «87.1. ~——-2,448,204,000 1908... ,2,668,651,000 88.2  — 2,353.370,000 
4 United States ........ 2,090,859 18,636,784 lent or where a business of a legitimate 1918... 2,502,665,000 82.4  2,062,041,000 1907... '2,592,320,000 77.7 —-2,013,208,000 
United Kingdom ..... 78,845,786 133,305,839 i dulent 1917... 3,065,233,000 60.0  1,837,728,000 1906... 2,927,416,000 89.1  2,609,060,000 
b | Other countries ...... 18,881,857 39,512,913 natane yg oe in such a frav _ 4 1916... 2,566,927,000 84.0 —-2,169,725,000 1905... 2,707,994,000 88.4 2,394,462, 000 
manner that the commission is warrante 1915... 2,994,793,000 71.1  2,127,965,000 1904... 2,467,481,000 84.8 — 2,091,195,000 
Totals ............. 99,818,502 191,455,536 in the belief that no agreement made with 1914... 2,672,804,000 84.5 2,259,755,000 1903... 2,244,177,000 76.0 ~ 1,706,006,000 
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ST. LOUIS 

A somewhat better feeling prevailed in 
the flour market the greater part of last 
week. Inquiries were more numerous 
and some satifactory sales were report- 
ed, although buyers are very cautious in 
making bookings. During the period of 
the drastic changes in the market the 
great majority of the mills withdrew 
quotations, and instructed salesmen to 
get the best offers obtainable. If these 
offers were high enough to be accepted, 
they were booked; otherwise, no attempt 
at doing business was made. ‘This situa- 
tion has entirely cleared up, however, 
and a much more satisfactory condition 
now prevails. Shipping instructions still 
come in slowly. 

Export inquiries have been more active 
the past few days for straights and low 
grade. Sales of the former have been 
. reported to Europe, and South America 
has been mildly interested in some of the 
low prices offered. Otherwise the export 
situation shows no change. Rumors are 
heard about prospective buying, but so 
far this has failed to develop to any 
material degree. 

The following quotations are strictly 
nominal as of March 21: soft winter 
wheat short patent $8.30@8.50, in 140-lb 
jutes, St. Louis; straight $7.60@7.90, 
first clear $6.90@7.25; hard winter short 
patent $7.90@8.20, straight $7.40@7.75, 
first clear $6.75@7; spring first patent 
$8.30@8.50, straight $7.60@7.90, first 
clear $6.90@7.25. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbis activity 

March 15-21 17,000 27 
Previous week pep red 32 
Year ago .. . 7,400 58 
ee OD cc ccewenvee 31:300 62 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output, Pct. of 

bbis activity 

March 15-21 . 29,200 34 
Previous week . 31,900 37 
Year AGO ...se. ° : . 40,400 46 
Two years ago . . 47,100 61 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending March 21, with comparisons: 

—Receipts— -—Shipments— 

1925 192419251924 

Flour, bbis.... 96,250 101,980 90,710 119,860 

Wheat, bus...497,900 365,617 669,490 318,110 

Corn, bus.....474,600 644,160 266,700 514,330 


Cmte, BOB... 662,000 416,000 425,760 523,520 
ee, WGR....:+ LSD TWO cecee 5,860 
Barley, bus... 9,600 20,800 5,250 17,270 


Bran and mill- 
feed, sacks. 
Mixed feed, 


GROOMS 6c uses 


19.570 6,790 43,690 25,230 


23,950 16,340 179,010 162,360 

WHEAT 

Soft winter wheat is very scarce, and 
at times there were orders that could 
not be filled. There was a good demand 
also for sound wheat of the cheaper 
grades, but practically nothing was of- 
fered that would suit mill buyers. Hard 
wheat in good demand, and low grades 
wanted. Receipts were 260 cars, against 
219 in the previous week. Cash prices: 
No. 2 red $1.83, No. 3 red $1.80; No. 2 
hard $1.64, No. 3 hard $1.64. 


COARSE GRAINS 
The failure of eastern demand for cash 
corn to improve gave that market a 
heavy undertone. With lake navigation 
scheduled to open within about 30 days 
and no grain of consequence sold for 
shipment from here, cash handlers gen- 
erally talk bearish. Oats showed more 
strength than corn. Newly sown grain 
in some parts needs rain. 
Receipts of corn were 140 cars, against 
210 in the previous week. Cash prices: 
No. 3 corn $1.11@1.13, No. 4 corn $1.08; 


No. 3 yellow $1.13@1.14, No. 4 yellow 
$1.08@1.1014; No. 2 white $1.1414, No. 3 
white $1.14. Oats receipts 250 cars, 
against 196. Cash prices: No. 3 white, 
48@48'c; No. 4 white, 4712@47%c. 


FOOD SHOW A SUCCESS 


Undoubtedly the most successful food 
show ever held in St. Louis’ was the one 
which closed last Saturday night. Thou- 
sands of people swarmed into the Coli- 
seum each day for a week to view the 
displays millers, bakers and other dis- 
tributors of food products had set up. 
Baking demonstrations were numerous, 
and almost every booth dispensed sam- 
ples. 

The Stanard-Tilton Milling Co. and 
the Valier & Spies Milling Co., both of 
St. Louis, had booths, where they baked 
samples of cakes and biscuits. The 
Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co. ran a 
guessing contest as to the weight of a 
sack of flour, with the winner each day 
being given a sack free. The Aunt Je- 
mima Mills Co., St. Joseph, Mo., adver- 
tised its pancake flour, with a real Aunt 
Jemima calling attention to the booth. 
The Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kan- 
sas City, in advertising its Aristos flour 
gave samples of baked products. The 
Washburn Crosby Co. had a very at- 
tractive display of miniature models of 
its various mills. The booth of the Sun- 
Ray Products, Kansas City, attracted 
many people by giving samples of pan- 
cakes baked from its flour. Whole wheat 
cereals were demonstrated by the Ral- 
ston Purina Co., St. Louis. 

The Welle-Boettler Bakery, the Heydt 
Bakery and Cap-Sheaf Bread gave sand- 
wiches as samples. One of the most at- 
tractive booths was that of the Nafziger 
Baking Co., which consisted of a beau- 
tiful setting with delightful lighting ef- 
fects. The Lantz Bros. Baking Co. dis- 
played a large cake, and also gave sam- 
ples of various cakes, including Yur- 
Favorite. Attention was called in the 
booth of the Papendick Bakery Co. to 
the fact that this is the largest inde- 
pendent bakery in St. Louis. 

The Fleischmann Co. devoted its booth 
to the urging of eating yeast for health. 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., advertised its 
malt products, and likewise a number of 
its soft drinks. The Union Biscuit Co., 
the National Biscuit Co. and the Loose- 
Wiles Biscuit Co. each had an attractive 
display of cakes and cookies. 


THEODORE L. REUTER DEAD 


The Huegely Milling Co., Nashville, 
Ill, announces the death of its presi- 
dent, Theodore L. Reuter, who would 
have been 80 years old had he lived a 
few days longer. His admirable per- 
sonality and his steadfast adherence to 
the best ethics in the milling industry 
endeared him to all who knew him, and 
his loss is felt, not only by his business 
associates but by all who came in contact 
with him. 

NOTES 


R. V. McVey, sales manager for the 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, 
was a recent visitor at this office. 

L. Busch Faust, of the Chesterfield 
(Mo.) Farmers’ Elevator Co., is an ap- 
plicant for‘membership in the Merchants’ 
Exchange, St. Louis. 

Miss See Rice, of the Soft Wheat 
Millers’ Association, met with members 
of the Southern Illinois Millers’ Associa- 
tion in St. Louis last Wednesday while 
en route to the University of Illinois, 
where she will do promotion work under 
the auspices of the Soft Wheat Millers’ 
Association. 

The Ziebold Flour Mill has made for- 
mal announcement of the opening of its 
plant at 7020 South Broadway, St. 
Louis, formerly known as the Des Peres 





Milling Co. The mill will appeal to the 
home, grocery and baking trade, and 
particular attention was called in the an- 
nouncement to the brand Romeo. The 
mill is under the management of G. 
Ziebold. 


NEW ORLEANS 


Flour prices eased somewhat the mid- 
dle of March, but buyers continued to 
place orders with extreme caution. Ex- 
ports to Europe were very moderate, 
but to Latin America the shipments were 
a little better than an average. Some 
fair cargoes of wheat left here during 
the week, the greater part being destined 
for Europe, and some to the tropics. 

Flour prices in New Orleans on March 
19: 


o— Winter——, 


Spring Hard Soft 
Short patent . . $9.20 $8.30 $9.75 
95 per cent .. . 8.80 8.00 9.30 
100 per cent ...... 8.60 7.80 9.10 
ar os a 7.60 pie 
Pivet CURP «00s. jase : 7.30 
Second clear ...... Sue 7.00 


Semolina, 5c Ib. 

Wheat inspections, March 1 to March 
19, totaled 1,388,500 bus. Elevator stocks 
on March 19: wheat, 1,540,000 bus; corn, 
503,000; oats, 299,000; rye, 20,000; bar- 
ley, 2,000. 

Flour movement to Latin América dur- 
ing the past week amounted to 33,351 
bags, as follows: 

United Fruit Co: to Havana, 2,695 
bags; Santiago, 550; Kingston, 692; Li- 
mon, 2,000; Puerto Colombia, 1,000; 
Puerto Castella, 420; Guatemala City, 
2,101; Belize, 180. 

Ward Line: Havana, 3,100; Matanzas, 
450; Cardenas, 360; Sagua la Grande, 
260; Caibarien, 890; Neuvitas, 670; 
Puerto Tarafa, 250. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co. (steamship serv- 
ice): Tampico, 600; Vera Cruz, 1,500; 
Cienfuegos, 300; Bluefields, 127; Puerto 
Cortez, 200. 

Munson Line: Havana, 1,300; Tampico, 
400; Vera Cruz, 500; Matanzas, 350; Car- 
denas, 100; Caibarien, 675. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Ha- 
vana, 5,250; Vera Cruz, 1,400. 

Orr Fruit & Steamship Co: Cienfuegos, 
970; Bluefields, 200; Kingston, 600. 

The spot rice market was firm, and fu- 
tures lower on some months one to three 
points. Local sales were small, with very 
little change in price. Medium quality 
of fancy blue rose was quoted at 6%c. 
The following figures were posted at the 
New Orleans Board of Trade on March 
19: 


Rough, Clean, 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to March 19 . 767,303 658,144 

Same period, 1924 .. . 635,541 821,605 
Sales— 

Season to March 19 .. --- 654,128 465,461 

Same period, 1924 ........ 47,148 426,186 


NOTES 


The recent rains throughout Louisiana 
came just in time to save the rice farm- 
ers, as the waters of the Mermentau and 
Lake Arthur were becoming too salty to 
be used for irrigation purposes, accord- 
ing to E. S. Landry, rice specialist of 
the Louisiana State University extension 
division. 

The Donaldsonville (La.) Rice Milling 
Co.’s plant, erected in 1900, has been sold 
to C. C. Gaspar for $25,000. The com- 
pany was organized with a capital of 
$100,000, and was considered one of the 
largest of its kind in the state. A large 
acreage along the river and along Bayou 
Lafourche was devoted to rice growing 
at that time, but the mill was unable to 
get enough rice to make the venture a 
success. After running several years, it 
was sold to the Louisiana Rice Milling 
Co., which subsequently sold the machin- 
ery. Since that time the building has 
been used as a warehouse. 

R, A. Sutiivan. 


MEMPHIS 

The wild wheat market early last week 
so demoralized trade that business was 
practically at a standstill and the mak- 
ing of prices only possible when mills 
were asked for them on specific amounts. 
A little more stability is reported since 
wheat recovered somewhat, but confi- 
dence has been given a rude shock and 
the only buying is for small lots by those 
whose stocks have reached the exhaustion 
point. A single car is about the maxi- 
mum order. Shipping instructions are 
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slightly better, but there is- so little con- 
tract stuff sold that this does not amount 
to much. 

Quotations are subject to immediate 
change. Soft winter wheat mills offered 
best short patents on March 19 at $10 
@10.50, off about 50c for the week, and 
slightly better than prices quoted while 
wheat was at its worst. Standard pat- 
ents ranged 75c@$1 less. For best short 
hard winter patents quotations ranged 
$8.75@9.15, with standard patents 25@ 
50c below those figures. Handlers of 
blended flours quoted their top grades at 
$9, compared with an extreme low of 
$8.50. They report slightly better de- 
mand within the past two or three days. 

General trade conditions in this terri- 
tory continue quiet, but farming opera- 
tions are making satisfactory progress. 
There is practically no cotton left to be 
sold, and much of the buying of flour and 
feed will depend on credit conditions. 
With a lower average of prices it is ex- 
pected that business will be better after 
the markets become stabilized. 

Corn meal is quiet, one reason being 
that prices have been unsettled. Best 
cream was quoted on March 19 at $5.40 
@5.50, basis 24’s, but one or two cars 
are reported to have been sold as low 
as $5.30, and one mill on March 19 was 
offering to book business for 60 days on 
that basis. Stocks are small, but most 
jobbers are fairly well protected for 
some time. Corn has been extremely 
dull, both milling and feeding. The rel- 
ative cheapness of oats for feeding stock 
has resulted in that grain showing ae- 
tivity, while corn goes begging. Track 
No. 3 white corn was quotable here 
March 19 at $1.20 bu, No. 3 mixed at 
$1.12, and No. 3 white oats 52c. 


NOTES 

Austin Morton, of the Meek Milling 
Co., Marissa, IIl., visited the trade here 
last week. 

Joseph D. Crump, of the Chase Bag 
Co., has been designated floor repre- 
sentative on the Merchants’ Exchange. 

H. D. McDaniel, of the McDaniel Mill- 
ing Co., Carthage, Mo., was here last 
week to attend a meeting of the traffic 
club. 

P. S. Wilson, of the Valier & Spies 
Milling Co., St. Louis, was introduced 
on ‘change March 17 by C. B. Stout, of 
the Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 

Georce WILLIAMson. 





AN ECHO OF WAR-TIME CONTRACTS 
In a decision handed down by the 
Massachusetts supreme judicial court in 
the case of Stein-Hall Mfg. Co. vs. H. 
M. Glossbrenner & Co. (145 N. E. 526) 
it was held that a contract to sell rice 
flour was illegal and not enforceable, 
because not in the form prescribed by 
the Food Administration when the con- 
tract was made. The court said: 

“Appellant was under no compulsion 
to make its‘application for a license and 
to accept the same from the department 
of Food Administration. It could ac- 
cept such license or not as it chose. It 
is true that, if it had refused to so ac- 
cept, it would have been precluded from 
engaging in the business of handling rice 
products. It chose to accept the license, 
and to engage in the business under the 
rules and regulations of the Food Ad- 
ministration. 

“It agreed in its application to obey 
the rules and regulations, included in 
which was the requirement to use the 
form of contract prescribed. Such ap- 
plication being its voluntary act, it is 
not now in position to challenge the legal 
force of such rules and_ regulations. 
Having had the benefit of the license 
which was granted to it, it should accept 
the burden which it imposed. ‘ 

“Appellant, for the purpose of avail- 
ing itself of the benefit of the license 
from the Food Administration, agreed 
to obey the rules and regulations, and 
is not now in a position to assert the 
validity of the pretended contract which 
it made in violation of the rules and 
regulations to which it agreed to submit 
when it accepted the license. See, also, 
United States vs. Mulligan (D. C.), 268 
Fed. 893. We hold that the contract en- 
tered into was not in the form pre- 
scribed by the rules and regulations of 
the Food Administration, and was there- 
fore illegal and unenforceable.” 

L. H. Srreer. 
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BACKING THE LOSER 

URING the past two months the wheat market 

has suffered from an unparalleled case of nerves. 
While it was going up, there was an impressive weight 
of authority to show that the advance was entirely 
logical and due to world conditions of supply and 
demand; when it broke, a strange silence descended on 
the statistical authorities, and everybody was left com- 
pletely mystified and wondering what would happen 
next. 

How many bakers, harkening to the advice of those 
who claimed to be wise in the ways of world markets, 
bought flour in excess of their needs at the high point? 
Not many, probably, for the total volume of bakery 
business reported by the mills during that period was 
not abnormally large. Enough bakers, however, saw 
what they believed to be the handwriting on the wall 
so that they anticipated their early spring ds at 
the late January price. Now they are ruefully figur- 
ing out what it has cost them to indulge in speculation 
on the basis of such a wheat market as the present one. 

There are today in this country many hundreds, 
ind probably thousands, of men and women who are 
bitterly regretting the impulse which led them into the 
wheat market. There are farmers who have gambled 
away their entire profits from their first successful 
crop in four years; there are men who have thrown 
the savings of a decade into the stormy ocean of grain 
futures. The baker who has tried to beat the market 
by purchasing flour heavily in excess of his current 
needs is in exactly the same position. 

No one, whether government official, grain mer- 
chant, miller or market expert, can tell what the 
pridé of wheat is going to do next. It is possible to 
prove with irresistible logic that the market is bound 
to advance; it is equally easy to demonstrate that it 
will decline still further. Of the two factors which 
govern prices, supply and demand, the first only is 
reasonably determinable. We know with some degree 
of accuracy how much wheat there is in the world; 
we know absolutely nothing about the effective demand 
for that wheat. Economic demand is not a matter of 
how much people want, but how much they are willing 
and able to pay for, and the present state of Europe 
is such that its readiness to buy wheat is largely deter- 
mined by totally unpredictable causes. 

The only rational thing to do, under the circum- 
stances, is to keep strictly separate the accounts of 
business and speculation. If any baker wants to back 
with good money his guess as to the future trend of 
the wheat market, let him set aside a special fund and 
use it for the purchase or sale of May wheat. If he 
wins, he can add his profit to his winnings at poker, 
and credit the whole to his good luck in gambling; 
if he loses, he cannot blame the business which pro- 
vides him with the means for indulging his fancies. 
Meanwhile, let him buy flour as he needs it, paying 
the current market price, and adjusting his operating 
expenses and selling prices accordingly. 





HOW ABOUT THE PROFITS? 

D URENG the past three months the record of com- 
mercial failures in the baking business, almost 
exclusively among the smaller retail bakers, has been 
sufficiently startling to give good reason for reflection. 
Most of the failures are not in themselves large, but 
when a baker has to close out his business, it does not 
greatly matter to him whether his trade has been large 
or small. The essential fact is that where once there 
was a profitable bakery, there is now an empty shop. 
The greater part of these failures among the smaller 
bakers have undoubtedly been due to the necessity for 
meeting the competition of larger concerns. The small 
baker is obviously laboring under a serious handicap 
in the matter of economies in purchasing supplies and 
in manufacturing cost. He has of late found it neces- 
sary to pay sometimes as much as ten dollazs a barrel 
for his flour, and yet he has found it practically impos- 


sible to raise the price of his product, beeause an added 
cent in the price of his loaf seemed likely to drive 
his customers to the shops where bread from the larger 
bakeries was sold. 

This does not mean, however, that the day of the 
retail baker has passed. As a matter of fact, the 
prospect for the small baker is exceedingly bright if 
only he will recognize the advantages: of his position. 
The baking industry has just found out that it is sup- 
plying far less of the nation’s bread than it supposed. 
Admitting that there is a considerable part of the 
population which is as yet virtually out of reach of 
the baking industry, a far larger number of bread 
consumers prefer to bake their own bread because they 
like it better. These people have for the most part 
tried the more or less standardized bread of the baking 
industry and have rejected it. They are to be reached 
only through the appeal of quality and, above all, of 
quality in the matter of taste. The small baker, com- 
ing into relatively close contact with his customers, 
and able to adjust his output readily to meet any par- 
ticular type of demand, can, if he chooses, supply the 
requirements of those who are not yet fully converted 
to baker’s bread far more effectively than his larger 
competitor. 

One thing, however, the retail baker must learn 
from the somewhat disastrous experiences of the past 
few weeks. He must realize that safety is to be found 
only in making his selling price actually reflect his cost 
of materials and manufacture. He cannot hope to 
compete with the great wholesale bakery in cheapness; 
his opportunity lies in beating it in quality. If the 
retail baker will remember the story of the frog in the 
fable, and will stop ttying to inflate himself to the size 
of an ox, he will realize that within his own field he 
has distinct advantages which he is only throwing away 
when he undertakes price competition under obvious 
and insurmountable handicaps. 





PAY UP 

pe! for a long time has the contract-dodger in the 

baking industry found enough to do to keep him 
really busy. It has been so simple to buy flour, and 
make bread out of it, and sell the product at a good 
price, that flour purchases have taken care of them- 
selves with laudable regularity and promptness. Now, 
however, the situation has suddenly changed, and in 
many cases contracts for the purchase of flour, which 
used to wear the pleasant smile of assets, now assume 
the sour expression of awkward liabilities. 

This is where the real test of the baker’s character 
begins. There are three things he can do: he can pay 
the bill, pocketing the loss and keeping his mouth shut; 
he can try to devise excuses for evading his agree- 
ment, or finally, if he is really hard pressed, he can 
go frankly to the mill, state the facts, and ask what 
can be done to tide him over. 

The first solution is, of course, immeasurably the 
best. The baker has entered into a contract, and it 
is manifestly his businesss to stick to it, if he can 
possibly do so. If he has overbought, the fault is his 
and nobody else’s, and there is no reason under the 
sun why he should expect the miller or flour dealer 
to pay for his own errors of judgment. 

If the baker cannot, for any legitimate reason, 
promptly take care of his obligations on account of 
flour purchased before the break in the wheat market, 
it is clearly his duty to tell the creditor mill exactly 
what the situation is. He will find, in practically 
every case, the utmost readiness to meet him halfway ; 
if he proves that he wants to do everything he can to 
perform his share of the agreement, he can expect fair 
and liberal treatment, which will undoubtedly suffice to 
carry him over his immediate difficulties. 

Unluckily, there are some bakers—not many, but 
enough to make trouble for themselves and for the 
industry as a whole—who see in a suddenly collapsed 
wheat market an excuse for trying to evade their re- 


sponsibilities. Flour which they know to be perfectly 
satisfactory is suddenly discovered to be “not up to 
standard”; utterly worthless claims are put forward to 
indicate some error on the part of the shipper, and in 
countless ways the old game of contract-dodging is 
set to going again. 

Year by year, as is proved by the census returns, 
the number of bakers grows less. The industry as a 
whole is expanding at an extraordinary rate, but con- 
solidations and expansions leave less and less room for 
the rank and file. No statistics on the point are avail- 
able, but it is safe to say that a large percentage of 
the bakery concerns which annually disappear is made 
up of those which, in an emergency, have shown the 
white feather. Certainly the baker who tries to evade 
his contract obligations is creating for himself a posi- 
tion of insecurity; if any baker in his community is to 
be cast overboard, Jonah-wise, he is preparing himself 
admirably for the uncoveted post. 





PATENT BREADS 

VERY two or three years the newspapers and 

magazines are flooded with extraordinary state- 
ments, either paid for or contributed, regarding some 
new variety of bread which is guaranteed to effect a 
complete rejuvenation of the human race. Sometimes 
these patent breads are of the whole wheat variety, in 
which case they are advertised as building bone and 
sinew and providing the human anatomy with all sorts 
of long-named constituents which it would otherwise 
lack. Sometimes, on the other hand, they are given 
amazing health building properties by the addition of 
one or more magical substances, nature unknown, 
which apparently are derived from the elixir of life 
itself. 

If these publicity campaigns for superbread con- 
tented themselves with exploiting the alleged virtues 
of the substances which the public is urged to buy, no 
particular harm would be done. The trouble is that 
practically every such campaign of exploitation de- 
pends chiefly on the violence of its attacks against 
white bread itself. The argument is always that white 
bread _ is an unsatisfactory food; not infrequently the 
claim is made that white bread, and particularly bak- 
er’s bread, is actually poisonous. 

The American’ Bakers’ Association, working 
‘through the American Institute of Baking, is doing an 
enormously valuable work, not only for the bakers, 
but for the flour millers and wheat growers as well, 
in fighting these campaigns based on the defamation 
of white bread. It cannot, however, do the work 
unaided. Every baker, no matter what the size of his 
business, has it in his power to reach a certain number 
of bread consumers. It is directly to his interest to 
see that his customers are not led astray by the claims 
of the patent bread vendors, and to give them the ‘real 
facts with regard to the nutritive qualities of the 
bread he himself sells. 

It is curious that, despite the great strictness of the 
law in so far as it covers libels against individuals 
or corporations, it makes so little provision for libels 
against a product manufactured and sold by a large 
number of separate organizations. The individual 
baker is admirably protected against malicious public 
misstatements regarding himself or his business; he 
seems to be legally helpless in the face of still more 
malicious, still more false, and in the long run still 
more damaging, allegations regarding his product. If 
it were said that John Smith was engaged in poisoning 
his neighbors, he would have ample remedy under the 
law; if John Smith individually is not named, there 
seems to be no way of preventing irresponsible persons 
from stating publicly that his product is a poison. 

The only way in which such a situation can be met 
is through constant and effective publicity for the 
truth. Every baker can ally himself with the American 
Institute in the work of telling the public the real 
facts about white bread. 
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BAKERY ENGINEERS’ CONVENTION 
MEETS WITH REMARKABLE SUCCESS 





Recent Meeting at Chicago Said to Have Been One of the Most Successful in 
the History of the Industry—Attendance Nearly 300— 
Many Discussions Held 


The meeting at Chicago, March 9-12, 
by the American Society of Bakery En- 
gineers, was declared by those attending 
to have been the most successful gather- 
ing the industry ever held. The business 
sessions offered many instructive discus- 
sions on problems of production, but the 
main feature was the attendance which, 
at the opening, was near 200, and before 
the close had reached approximately 300. 

The growth of this society has been 
phenomenal. It was organized about one 
year ago by Julian M. Livingston, chair- 
man of the institute committee of the 
American Bakers’ Association, and has 
increased its membership from 97 to 318 
during that time. Richard Wahl, the 
first president, and Victor E. Marx, sec- 
retary, have been untiring in their efforts 
to further the work of the organization 
and to enlarge the membership. 

President Wahl, in stating that the 
time had come to let the trade promotion 
department of the bakery do the selling, 
while the problem of making the best 
possible bread at the lowest cost was left 
to another department, struck the key- 
note of the whole session. From then 
onward, ideas were produced in plenty 
and problems of bread production were 
discussed from all angles. Inter alia, it 
appeared that, since the last meeting, 
eight production managers had installed 
floor scales in their dough rooms, and de- 
clared that they had more than paid for 
themselves, one stating that the results 
of the first two weeks paid for the scales. 

Discussions were also held on many 
methods of economizing in materials, the 
saving to be made by instructing bakers 
to be more careful in their handling of 
ingredients being especially emphasized. 
The problem of checking invisible losses 
in every department of the bakery, such 
as the handling of flour, sugar, shorten- 
ing, malt, yeast, milk, etc., was also con- 
sidered. 

Dr. H. E. Barnard gave an address of 
welcome, in the absence of L. F. Bolser, 
president American Bakers’ Association, 
who was prevented from attending. A 
telegram was received from him wishing 
the convention well, and declaring that 
the future progress of the baking indus- 
try rested on such conferences. Those 
who attended, he predicted, would not 
be among the bakers bringing up the rear 
of the progressive march of baking. 

Dr. Barnard, in pledging the support 
of the institute to the bakery engineers, 
said: “In your hands rests the future of 
the industry. If we, of the institute, can 
strengthen them through research, train 
thein through education, or give aid to 
you through our laboratories, we shall 
have justified the wisdom of those far- 
sighted men who created for you the in- 
stitute which we, today, so proudly ac- 
claim as the first scientific station among 
the many which serve American indus- 
try.” 

President Richard Wahl called atten- 
tion to the new type of men in the indus- 
try. Those in the audience, he said, were 
all young men, each with his own ideas. 
They represented those who would soon 
control baking. In the past the good 
baker was the man good at bench work 
and at peeling on oven. The new type 
was the man who could delegate author- 
ity, establish system and organize each 
department of a bakery. 

Thomas E. King, King-Moeller Co., 
New York, opened a discussion, the first 
afternoon, on costs and accounting. 
Flour, he said, is bought on a basis of 
196 lbs, and may only be 194 when it 
reaches the shop. Then it may be stored 
and the weight further reduced, the mix- 
ers causing yet another reduction. These 
were known as invisible losses, and the 
way to control them was to weigh all 
materials when received, put them under 
the supervision of one employee, and hold 
him entirely responsible for them. Mr. 
King favored dough room scales, and the 
weighing of all dough at the molder as 
well as the checking of the weight of 
flour at the time of delivery. He also 


recommended a separate issue of dusting 
flour from the stock room and the keep- 
ing of an inventory. 

L. W. Haas, W. E. Long Co., and 
others, did not believe that loss in flour 
weight was important, if it was due to 
evaporation, since the water would be 
restored in the mixing room. Mr. Haas 
told of a method of weighing the flour 
into the shop by attaching a tag, giving 
their weight, to each pile of bags, they 
being again weighed into ‘the blender 
and weights then checked to ascertain 
the amount of water the flour should ab- 
sorb in the mixing. 

President Wahl appointed a committee, 
headed by L. W. Haas and C. J. Patter- 
son, with authority to name others from 
southwestern and northwestern mills, to 





C. J. Patterson, President 


work out a standard method of determin- 
ing moisture in flour and for the han- 
dling of flour both in transit and in 
storage. 

On Tuesday there was a symposium on 
materials led by C. J. Patterson, C. J. 
Patterson Corporation, Kansas City, re- 
sulting in many good points as to the 
best method of handling materials in the 
bakeshop being brought out. It was 
asked how shortening might be eliminat- 
ed from barrels, and several bakers ex- 
plained that the best way to do this was 
to steam the containers and then drain 
the condensed steam off into buckets. 
Other questions considered were the rela- 
tive value of shortening for pan greasing, 
troughs, etc., the use of shortening in 
sponge doughs, the value of dry shorten- 
ings, the proper melting temperature, etc. 

On Wednesday there was a discussion 
on equipment, led by G. C. Thomas, as- 
sisted by W. E. Doty, both of the Wash- 
burn Crosby Co. Such subjects as the 
automatic control of the steamer and the 
logical method of getting steam into a 
steam box were considered. Various 
pieces of equipment, such as dividers, 
molders, etc., were discussed in detail 
and, since there were numerous represen- 
tatives of manufacturers of bakery ma- 
chinery present, much expert advice was 
forthcoming. 

Peter G. Pirrie, chairman of the com- 
mittee appointed a year ago to co-oper- 
ate with the manufacturers, made a pre- 
liminary report. He said that his com- 
mittee had found the manufacturers very 
much alive to the idea of making im- 
provements in machinery and having old- 
er machines rebuilt. He thought that 
they were to be congratulated on the type 
of machinery they were now making 
available to the industry. His commit- 


tee could not too strongly recommend the 
installation of floor scales, as benefits to 
be derived from them, in both large and 
small plants, were numerous. It also 
recommended the more extensive use of 
high-speed mixers; of variable speed 
transmission on overhead proofers; the 
handling of hot bread on conveyors rath- 
er than in pans on racks in oven rooms; 
the use of humidifiers in dough rooms 
and the location of flour bins in base- 
ments instead of in pent houses on roofs. 

On the last day the general discussion 
on materials, formulas, etc., continued, 
and the question box was opened. This 
aroused much interest, and discussion 
continued until nearly time for adjourn- 
ment. Just before the close the retiring 
president, R. Wahl, was presented with 
a watch and Secretary Marx with a pair 
of cuff links, as an expression of appre- 
ciation by the members of the fine work 
accomplished during the year. 

C. J. Patterson, of the C. J. Patter- 
son Corporation, Kansas City, was elect- 
ed president for the coming year, W. E. 
Doty, Los Angeles, Washburn Crosby 
Co., first vice president, E. B. Price, 
Whiteside Bakery, Louisville, second vice 
president, and Victor E. Marx, Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking, was re-elected 
secretary-treasurer. 

Every noon a luncheon was served in 
the convention hall at the Sherman Hotel 
and the first evening a dinner was ten- 
dered the bakers, followed by a theater 
party to see Fred Stone in “Stepping 
Stones.” On Tuesday evening the stu- 
dents at the institute held open house, 
and entertained with a buffet supper 
and dance, and on Wednesday evening an 
elaborate dinner was given at the Sher- 


man Hotel. 
S. O. WERNER. 


NORTH CAROLINA BAKERS 
HOLD INTERESTING MEET 


The meeting of the North Carolina 
Bakers’ Association, held at Raleigh, 
was featured by spirited discussion, 
ranging from wheat futures to the pros- 
pects of better bread prices; and the de- 
bate, which occasionally waxed warm, 
was participated in by at least a dozen 
bakers. 

Eugene Culberth, mayor of Raleigh, in 
his address of welcome said he knew 
nothing about the baking business, but 
urged the bakers so to conduct their 
business that visitors to their plants 
would leave impressed with the sanitary 
conditions under which North Carolina 
bakery products are manufactured. 

A. J. Salley, of Statesville, responded 
briefly to the mayor’s welcome, and sub- 
sequently paid his respects to the Raleigh 
bakers. He spoke of the many years in 
which the latter had worked in the inter- 
est of the North Carolina industry, and 
said that “the trade in general did not 
realize how much Raleigh bakers had 
done for them in the state legislature, 
or they would be present in larger num- 
bers.” 

Dr. W. M. Allen, state chemist, spoke 
in favor of the bill pending in the state 
legislature prohibiting the return of un- 
sold bakery products in North Carolina, 
which was sponsored by the bakers. He 
dealt with the history of baking powder, 
and reviewed the fight against self-rising 
flour by the baking powder people. He 
could see no reason for the bakers taking 
part in such a fight. 

M. A. Briggs, of the Austin Heaton 
Co., Durham, and former secretary of the 
North Carolina Millers’ Association, 
spoke on the rapid growth of the baking 
industry. He touched briefly on self- 
rising flour, and concluded by saying his 
firm had recently engaged in the manu- 
facturing of hard wheat flours for bakers. 

J. H. Woolridge, of Washington, fol- 
lowed with a discourse on co-operation, 
and advised the bakers not to engage in 
fights with any industries, but to use 
their efforts to produce quality products 
to be sold at a fair price, with the aim 
in view of putting them in homes where 
little bakers’ bread is now consumed. 

Flowers and a resolution of sympathy 
were sent to Colonel R. L. Flannigan, 
Statesville, connected with the Piedmont 
Bakery, Inc., of that city, whose little 
girl was killed in an automobile accident 
the previous night, and whose wife and 
son were injured at the same time. 

Fred W. Staudt, of Raleigh, chairman 
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of the legislative committee, in his re- 
port said that section 45 of the proposed 
revenue act, imposing on persons carry- 
ing from place to place their goods, etc., 
a tax of $75 state license and another of 
$75 for each county for each automobile 
operated by a baker in the selling of his 
products, had been killed by the bakers. 

Section 45 (a), proposing another tax 
ranging from $10 to $375 per annum on 
bakers for the privilege of doing busines 
in North Carolina, was also killed. . 

A bill to amend the bakery inspection 
law, chapter 173, laws of 1921, was sub- 
mitted and approved by the meeting. Its 
essential features are as follows: 

“All handling or sale of bread or other 
bakery products and all practices con- 
nected therewith shall be conducted so 
as to prevent the distribution of contam- 
ination or diseases and so as to prevent 
the distribution of the bakery infection 
in bread commonly known as ‘rope. . . . 
No bread or other bakery products shall 
be returned by any dealer, restaurant, 
café or hotel keeper to bakery or dis- 
tributor after same has been in stock 
where it may have been subject to con- 
tamination, and no bakery or distributor 
shall directly or indirectly accept any 
such bread or other bakery products or 
make any allowance for such products.” 

At the afternoon session, Winston 
Brassfield, counselor for the association, 
outlined the work done by the legislative 
committee at the present session of the 
state legislature. 

U. E. Austin, manager Grocers’ Elec- 
trik Maid Bakery, Raleigh, who recently 
entered the baking business, said the ac- 
tive and wideawake baker need make no 
apology for his existence. He is an eco- 
nomic necessity, dependent upon the de- 
gree of service which he renders the 
community. 

J. M. Clark, Atlanta, Ga., spoke on 
the coming convention of the Southern 
Bakers’ Association at Miami, and in- 
vited all to attend. B. Streb, of Raleigh, 
and M. J. Paschall, of Durham, were 
named to attend as delegates from the 
North Carolina Bakers’ Association, and 
$150 were appropriated to help defray 
their expenses. 

Secretary Woolridge, of the Potomac 
States Bakers’ Association, outlined the 
coming convention to be held in Char- 
lotte, the week of May 25, and urged 
North Carolina bakers to give it their 
hearty support. 

The meeting then adjourned, to meet 
in Statesville in April. 


NOTES 


The allied tradesmen helped to liven 
things up both in the meeting and in a 
number of rooms upstairs. 

C. W. Ellington, Hickory, attending his 
first bakers’ meeting, is now a confirmed 
believer in organization activities. 

J. M. Gay, Rocky Mount, while a new- 
comer in the baking industry, is an or- 
ganization man, and always ready to par- 
ticipate in discussions. 

Among allied tradesmen attending 
were W. C. Pitner, Andrews Container 
Co., D. W. Vinston, International Co., 
and C. P. Caraway, Joe Lowe Co. 


B. Streb, of the Royal Baking Co., 
Raleigh, returned from Europe in time 
to keep open house at his plant, which 
was visited by many out-of-town bakers. 

Mill men seen were R. M. Carter, 
Washburn Crosby Co., J. F. Patterson, 
Acme-Evans Co., M. A. Briggs, Austin 
Heaton Co., and J. H. Katzenberg, In- 
ternational Milling Co. 

H. B. Taylor, Richmond, Va.,_ in 
charge of North Carolina territory for 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., had with 
him C. R. Stratton and E. B. Mattern, 
North Carolina salesmen. 

C. H. Miller, manager Carolina Baking 
Co., Greensboro, a unit of the Southern 
Baking Co., with W. J. Smith, G. O. 
Fowler and K. L. Latham, all Greens- 
boro bakers, were registered. 

J. E. Boothe, assistant district man- 
ager for The Fleischmann Co., with head- 
quarters at Baltimore, attended the 
meeting, and later visited a number of 
sales agencies in North Carolina. 

One well-known baker said: “This is 
my first meeting. I have always looked 
upon bakers’ associations as a place to 
pass away time, but I am convinced that 
very little is wasted in foolishness.” 

Charles Wendlinger, of the Wendlinger 
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Baking Co., Wilmington, with’ J. ‘O. 
Davis, of the C. D. Kenney Co., that city, 
arrived after the meeting had adjourned, 
but took part in a number of important 
local conferences held thereafter. 


E. S. Collins, manager American Bak- 
eries Co. plant at Winston-Salem, was 
present, with F. H. Rawls, vice president 
of the association, and F. H. Roesel and 
son, connected with the bakery operated 
in connection with the Gilmer department 
store in that city. 

D. W. Eshridge, Roanoke Rapids, told 
how he was compelled to pay a heavy 
state license through not being in touch 
with the association. While attending 
his first meeting he learned that it was 
not necessary to pay this license, and he 
has since recovered it. 

Prominent bakers present included F. 
A. Thacker, Mount Airy; W. B. Neal, 
Chapel Hill; F. M. Dean, Goldsboro; 
Peter Endres, Albermarle; J. Gold, 
Rocky Mount; W. M. Herbert, Kingston; 
E. H. Stewart, High Point; C. D. Peeler, 
Lexington; R. B. Pearce, Dunn; Carl 
Berg, Burlington; G. R. Honeycutt and 
H. J. Whitmore, Henderson; D. D. Rid- 
dle, Durham. 

J. H. Wootrince. 


NEW YORK AND NEW JERSEY 


Bakers Call Mass Meeting—Sunday Closing 
Again Opposed—Many Conventions Held, 
and Others Being Planned 


New York, N. Y.—The master bakers 
of New York have launched a new cam- 
paign to persuade all bakers of the me- 
tropolis to join their association. The 
leaders feel that the retailers should co- 
operate, in view of the high prices of raw 
materials and’ growing competition. 
They have designed a number of bills to 
regulate the baking business and to avert, 
if possible, the long seen danger. A niass 
meeting of the association has been called 
for March 25, at which prominent speak- 
ers will point out ways to relieve the 
trade. 

SUNDAY CLOSING CONTROVERSY 


~ ‘The United Retail Grocers’ Association 
of Brooklyn has instructed John H. Mey- 
er to oppose, at Albany, a measure allow- 
ing shopkeepers, who observe Saturday 
as the Sabbath, to keep their stores open 
on Sundays. The organization also vot- 
ed against the bill, proposed by the 
Lord’s Day Alliance, which would pre- 
vent any provision shops from opening 
on Sunday. 








BAKERS’ CLUB OF NEW YORK 


‘A luncheon followed by a card party, 
enjoyed by 102 members of the Bakers’ 
Club of New York at the club rooms in 
East Forty-first Street, was such a suc- 
cess that the officers decided that these 
affairs should become a regular institu- 
tion. The next will be held March 25 at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania. The action tak- 
en by the officers to safeguard the club’s 
tenancy of its present premises was ex- 
plained, and Bruce Barton, of Barton, 
Durstyne & Osborne, addressed the meet- 
ing on the subject of “Advertising.” 
Daniel P. Woolley was elected an officer 
vice the late Julius Fleischmann. 


NEWARK BAKERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the Bakers’ 
Mutual Co-operative Association of New- 
ark was well attended. Goods amounting 
to $1,044,513 were sold during 1924, and 
members were highly pleased with the 
year’s results. The dividend which will 
be declared, together with the fine spirit 
of co-operation which exists, bid well for 
another successful season. The organiza- 
tion was founded in 1903, the spacious 
warehouse being opened in 1908, since 
when the association has progressed rap- 
idly. K. Hufnagel is president, L. Metz 
vice president, A. Lang secretary and 
treasurer, Clemens Mueller recording 
secretary, and Paul Becker sergeant at 
arms. 

PROPOSED BREAD BILL CONDEMNED 

At the last méeting of the Hudson 
County division of the New Jersey Bak- 
ers’ Board of Trade, the proposed bread 
bill was thoroughly discussed, and it was 
held that the clause “all baked goods 
weighing over four ounces, must be baked 
in 1-Ib units or more” was against the 
interests of the retail baking industry. 
The secretary was instructed to send a 
protest, similar to that sent by the Kings 
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and Queens County Bakers’ Board of 
Trade, to Washington with regard to the 
formation of a bakery trust. 


NOTES 


The B. A. Cushman Co. will open a 
branch in Jamaica, N. Y. 

Leslie Quartz has bought Leonard’s 
Bakery, Alexandria Bay, N. Y. 

The Parkway Bakery, Brooklyn, was 
recently badly damaged by fire. 

Louis F. Baumbach, Lumberton, N. J., 
has sold his bakery to Charles B. Wollner. 

The name of Clarke’s Bakery, James- 
town, N. Y., will be changed to James- 
town Baking Co. 

Reported bankrupt: D & G Bakery, 
American Pastry & Mfg. Co., and Louis 
Deckel, all of New York. 

The National Association of Bakers’ 
Supply Houses held its annual meeting 
on March 19 at the Hotel Astor, New 
York. 

The General Baking Co.’s report for 
the year ending Dec. 27, 1924, shows net 
profits of $5,276,118, against $5,525,529 
in 1923. ; 

E. F. Crelier, formerly with the Jack- 
sonville (Fla.) Cracker Works, is now 
manager of the National Stores Corpora- 
tion, Trenton, N. J. 

The following are planning to open 
bakeries: Ross E. Davis, Jamestown, N. 
Y; G. Barth, Farmingdale, N. Y; M. 
Reubner, Roosevelt, N. Y; L. Widman, 
Newark, N. J. 

New bakeries opened: Bay Shore Bak- 
ery, Bay Shore, N. Y; Sanitary Bakery 
Shop, New York; Roosevelt Bakery, New 
Rochelle, N. Y; French Bakery and 
Pastry Shop, New Brunswick, N. J. 

New corporations: J. H. Baking Co., 
Seenore Baking Corporation, O. & H. 
Bakery & Conditorei, Quality Bakeries 
Corporation, J. H. Baking Co., and the 
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Wander Inn Bakery, all of New York 
City; Nu-Alba Bakeries, Ithaca. 

The setond annual convention of the 
National Association of the Jewish Bak- 
ing Industry will be held at New York 
on April 12, at which time it is expected 
to change its name to National Associa- 
tion of Specialty Bakers of America. 

At the annual meeting of the United 
Master Bakers of New York the follow- 
ing officers were elected: Adam Metz, 
president; G. Bromm and Paul Weidig, 
vice presidents ; Otto Gilcher, secretary ; 
Louis Wack, financial secretary; Peter 
Theobald, treasurer. 

Net profits of Cushman’s Sons, Inc., 
for 1924 covered by more than seven 
times the requirements of the 7 per cent 
preferred stock. Net profits were $950,- 
885, compared with $767,579 in 1923. 
Current assets amount to $1,452,674 and 
liabilities to $390,351. 

Bruno C. Scuminr. 





ST. LOUIS TRADE QUIET 

Sr. Louis, Mo.— The baking industry is 
going through a particularly quiet period 
in this territory. Bread prices remain 
practically unchanged, Some variations 
in the weight of loaves have been made 
in an attempt to equalize the changing 
price of flour, but these measures have 
proven inadequate, and the hope of the 
bakers lies in lower flour. 

While the majority of the shops are 
booked up well into the beginning of the 
new crop year, some of these bookings 
have been made at relatively high prices 
and the bulk of cheap flour has been ab- 
sorbed. Many bakers were overbought, 
and there has been considerable resale 
flour, but this is gradually working itself 


out. 

It is difficult to determine the per- 
centage of decrease in the volume of 
bread business being done now. from a 
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“GOOD KING ARTHUR” 
The Northwestern Miller has recently had its attention called to the 


glaring immorality of the cover design 


by Mr. H. M. Brock which appeared 


on its Bakery Issue of Feb. 25, 1925. This design shows “good King Arthur” 
slinking furtively into the royal scullery with a stolen bag of barley meal on 
his back. A short time ago, a letter was received from Mr. H. D. Bird, 
Muncy, Pa., inclosing a sketch from which the cut shown herewith was made. 
The explanation of the sketch, for which The Northwestern Miller is deeply 
grateful to Mr. Bird, is given in the letter thus: 

“A few weeks ago I started to make a picture scrap book for a young 
fellow that governs our household, and pasted therein several of the splendid 


pictures from the covers of some of your magazines. 
Arthur’ sneaking into his castle with 


stolen. 


the number that depicted ‘good Kin 
three pecks of barley meal that he ha 


There was one among 


My son questioned why he was 


called ‘good King Arthur,’ and why the poem said that he was ‘a goodly king’ 
if he would sneak out and steal barley meal. 

“I harked back in my memory and found that the rhyme as I had learned 
it had ‘bought’ in it instead of ‘stole,’ and so I said I would make a picture for 


him showing ‘good King Arthur’ buying his three pecks of barley meal. 


* picture I am sending you is the result.” 


The 
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year or several nionths ago, but debteasd 
has occurred. The cause is difficult to 
determine, but in some localities it is 
due to unemployment, particularly in 
southern Illinois, where many of the 
mines have been closed down for some 
time. Some bakers are inclined to be- 
lieve that more home baking is being 
done, but this is difficult to believe. 


NOTES 

F. Tomiser has bought the O. Gertz 
Bakery, 5203 Gravios Street. 

C. Phillips, 8316 Maramec Street, has 
sold his bakery to O. Wachter. 

E. Kuntzman has sold his bakery, 1448 
East Prairie Street, to M. Theiss. 

William Bradensteiner is building an 
oven in his bakery at Maldon, Mo. 

The Wagner Bros. Bakery, Jackson, 
Mo., is undergoing improvements. 

Willie’s Bakery, 3821 Pestalozzi Street, 
has been purchased by J. Hovarth. 

The W. Reiter Bakery, 3517 North 
Broadway, has been sold to S. Sivcorvich. 

P. Bauer has sold his bakery, 4739 
Natural Bridge Road, to H. Kauffman. 

The Bauer Bros. Bakery, Cape Girar- 
deau, Mo., has installed a wrapping ma- 
chine. 

J. C. Burkett has sold his bakery, 
1229 North Market Street, to M. Kava- 
nough. 

C. N. Power, Pueblo, Colo., well known 
in the baking trade, recently visited this 
market. 

O. Muehlendick has purchased the 
Charles Birkenbach Bakery, 2621 South 
Broadway. 

The A. Luther Bakery, 3500 South Jef- 
ferson Avenue, has been sold to Mr. 
Bornhoeffer. 

Charles W. Day, formerly in the bak- 
ery business at Bloomfield, Mo., has pur- 
chased the Mauser Bakery, Oran, Mo. 

P, Brown has bought the bakery lo- 
cated at 7287 Manchester Avenue for- 
merly operated by F. C. Vollmar. 

The plant of the Smith Baking Co., 
703 Locust Street, is closed. Mr. Smith 
has opened a bakeshop at 1051 Hodia- 
mont. 

The St. Louis Bakers’ Co-operative 
Association met recently and elected 
Michael Hoffman as president and Er- 
nest Hohengarten manager. 

The Continental Baking Corporation, 
which recently acquired the five plants 
of the American Baking Co., St. Louis, 
is remodeling the Home Bakery into a 
cake plant. 

H. E. Edmiston, a retail baker of 
Kennett, Mo., and vice president South- 
east Missouri Master Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, has returned from a vacation spent 
in Florida. 

John Becker, manager of the St. Louis 
plant of the Nafziger Baking Co., re- 
cently absorbed by the Purity Baking 
Corporation, recently spent two weeks 
in Hot Springs, Ark. 

April 28 has been set as the tentative 
date for the annual spring meeting of 
the Southeastern Missouri Master Bak- 
ers’ Association, to be held at Perryville. 
This will also be a sectional conference 


.of the state association. 


The Melsheimer Baking Co. has leased 
for a long term of years a lot in the 
rear of 5729-39 Delmar Boulevard, on 
which will be built a modern baking 
plant. It also leased a store at 5729 
Delmar Boulevard, which will be used 
as a retail shop and office. 

A number of independent bakers re- 
cently met with the industrial depart- 
ment of the St. Louis Chamber of Com- 
merce and discussed the effect of bakery 
mergers on the local industry. The in- 
tention was expressed by Chamber of 
Commerce officials to make a thorough 
survey of local baking conditions and 
give proper publicity to the result of this 
investigation. 

Sectional meetings of the Missouri 
Bakers’ Association were to be held this 
month: St. Joseph, March 23; Chilli- 
cothe, March 24; Moberly, March 25; 
Hannibal, March 26. These meetings 
were under the direction of H. E. Reid, 
secretary of the state association, John 
Hartley, secretary National Retail Bak- 
ers’ Association, and Michael Hoffman, 
prominent St. Louis baker. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 
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THE DUTCH INTERNATIONAL FAIR 


By LAMBERT C. WILTEN 


Holland’s' semiannual International 
Fair, which was opened in the permanent 
fair building,.in Utrecht, on March 10, 
for a period of 10 days, eclipsed its pred- 
ecessor in number of exhibits. 

The city of Utrecht was chosen for 
these fairs because of its location; it is 
the largest centrally located city in the 
Netherlands, and it has the largest rail- 
way terminal of the country. The fair is 
housed in a large modern building espe- 
cially erected for this purpose. The ex- 
hibits are arranged in an ideal system of 
sections, grouped according to the vari- 
ous branches of trade and industry. 

In a folder published by the manage- 
ment, it is pointed out that the Utrecht 
Fair is official and under the management 
of representatives nominated by various 
official corporations and associations. 

“Her Majesty Queen Wilhelmina gives 
her full support and patronage to the 
Utrecht International Fair. It is not 
established with the idea of enlarging the 
private gains of any corporation or indi- 
vidual—it sincerely aims at promoting 
commerce between Holland and other 
countries, by inviting manufacturers and 
exporters of all the world to come and 
show their products, and at encouraging 
importers to inspect the output of Hol- 
land and her guests at the Fair. 

“Nor should it be forgotten that repre- 
sentatives from the Far East will also 
come to Utrecht to buy and sell, and that 
the major part of the materials imported 
to Holland’s vast East and West Indian 
colonies is purchased through head of- 
fices in the mother country.” 

The Utrecht Fair is conducted on a 
strictly business basis: it lets no conces- 
sions to side. shows, and it differs from 
industrial fairs held in other countries, 
where sometimes side and pleasure at- 
tractions call the attention of visitors 
away from the business sections. The 
management discourages luxurious in- 
stallations. During the first fairs in 
Utrecht, a group of artists offered prizes 
for the most artistic exhibits, against the 
wishes of the management, and large 
amounts of money were spent in decora- 
tions. Simple and less expensive exhibits 
are now encouraged. 

The aim of fairs is to make trading 
easier by bringing the manufacturer in 
direct contact with possible buyers. It 
is not merely an exposition, it is a busi- 
ness institute. 

The commodities exhibited include 
foodstuffs, luxuries and beverages; ma- 
chines, iron constructions, vehicles and 
conveyances, electrotechnical appliances, 
lamps and lighting, heating and sanitary ; 
industrial implements, tools, technical 
oils, insulating materials, office and shop 
requisites; building and building mate- 
rials, bricks, asphalt, mastic,-roofing; gold 
and silver ware, jewelry, clocks, art in- 
dustry; printing paper, commercial 
books, cardboard ; textiles, clothing, furs, 
hats; chemical and pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts, soap, perfumery, toilet articles, es- 
sences; paints and varnishes; leather and 
rubber articles, boots and shoes, traveling 
requisites ; wood, cork, basket ware, mir- 
rors, doors, brushes, blinds, screens, sail 
cloth, tarpaulin; earthenware, porcelain, 
glass; household and kitchen utensils, ar- 
ticles of sport, pipes, toys, musical instru- 
ments, hunting and fishing articles; mis- 
cellaneous. 





OKLAHOMA, ARKANSAS AND TEXAS 


Petitions in bankruptcy have been 
filed by J. S. Rodriguez and Joseph 
Daigle, bakers, Port Arthur, Texas. 

An increase in the bread and pastry 
capacity of the Nederlands (Texas) Bak- 
ery is to be made. The business is owned 
and operated by C. T. Jentzen. The 
present daily bread capacity is 3,000 
loaves. 

A power bread mixer and other equip- 
ment have been installed in the plant of 
the Blake Bakery, Gravette, Ark. 

Rosenraugh & Wilson, bakers at Robs- 
town, Texas, are enlarging their plant, 
and new bakery equipment will greatly 
increase its capacity. 

R. Mj Welch, for several years secre- 
tary Retail Merchants’ Association, Or- 
ange, Texas, has been appointed salesman 


for the National Biscuit Co., with head- 
quarters at Austin. 

Otho Castling, owner of the Piggly 
Wiggly franchise in Fort Smith, Ark., 
reports that a baking department, in 
charge of an experienced baker, has been 
installed. 

Graugnard’s Bakery, Galveston, Texas,” 
has offered a reward of $200 for informa- 
tion leading to the conviction of persons 





that city to install bakery departments 
in its 12 stores. 

W. H. Fehrencamp, a former dry 
goods dealer at Lockhart, Texas, has pur- 
chased and will operate the Baker Bak- 
ery in that town. 

C. L. Perdue, owner and operator of 
the Electric Bakery, Lubbock, Texas, has 
completed installation of new equipment. 

The building occupied by the Del 
Buono Bakery, Opelousas, La., recently 
was damaged by fire. 

The Wigwam, 218 Main Street, Little 
Rock, capital stock $25,000, is a new cor- 
poration operating a confectionery and 
candy store. H. B. Allis is president, W. 


The Utrecht International Fair Building 


guilty of destroying electrical connec- 
tions in the bakery one night. 

The B & B Bakery and the Holden- 
ville Bakery, Holdenville, Okla., have 
been consolidated. Both plants are to be 
operated, the original B & B making 
bread and the Holdenville, pastry. 

J. G. Walls, of De Queen, Ark., has 
purchased the American Bakery, Arka- 
delphia, Ark., from W. O. McMichael. 

George Draper will establish a bakery 
at Booneville, Ark. 

A. E. Jackson has purchased the in- 
terest of his partner in the Rowland & 
Jackson Bakery, Coleman, Texas. Mr. 
Rowland goes to Lometa, Texas, to take 
charge of a bakery. 

S. H. Webster, owner and manager 
Quality Bakery, Plainview, Texas, has 
leased a building formerly occupied by 
the Palace of Sweets, and will occupy 
it as a bakery. 

The Shanks-Carpenter Bakery, El 
Paso, Texas, has contracted with the 
management of the Newway Markets of 


F. Spiek vice president, and Mary B. 
Allis secretary-treasurer. 

Clarence Saunders, founder of the Pig- 
gly Wiggly system, has opened the first 
of a series of stores contemplated in 
Little Rock. Bakery departments are 
to be featured in all of them. D. W. 
Farley and J. W. Cursey, both formerly 
of Memphis, are in charge. 

A. B. Schreiber, a baker of Carmen, 
Okla., has established a bakery in the 
Scott Building, Alva, Okla. 

Chester Bartells is erecting a building 
at Nederland, Texas, in which he will in- 
stall a bakery. 

Schott’s Bakery has established a 
booth at a cooking school being conducted 
in Houston, Texas, and is supplying 
Butter-Krust bread for the pupils. 

Officials of the Iten Biscuit Co.’s Okla- 
homa City plant were hosts, March 11, to 
women who attended the annual meeting 
in that city of the Oklahoma Utilities 
Association. 

A contract has been awarded forthe 
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érectior of ‘a $50,000 addition to the 
building of the Campbell-Stone Baking 
Co., North Dallas, Texas. It is reported 
that the capacity of the plant will be 
doubled. 

The Raynor Allen Co., Dallas, which 
has the Clarence Saunders franchise for 
grocery and bakery stores, recently 
opened the first of four to be installed in 
that city. Mr. Saunders was present and 
announced that he would establish “Sole 
Owner” stores in Fort Worth, Birming- 
ham, Ala., and Miami, Fla. 

Among speakers on the program of 
the annual banquet of the Little Rock 
Chamber of Commerce, March 27, is 
James McQueeney, Kansas City manager 
for the Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 

C. H. Wortz, Sr., president Fort Smith 
Biscuit Co., recently made a tour of 
southern Texasgnd southeastern Mexico. 

W. H. Petri, National Biscuit Co. 
salesman at Fort Smith, has been advised 
by his company that he was awarded sec- 
ond prize in the Christmas show window 
contest held by the company. 





THE ANNUAL REPORT OF 
THE FLEISCHMANN CO. 


The annual report of The Fleischmann 
Co. for the year ending Dec. 31, 1924, 
shows a net income, after taxes, of $9,- 
843,233, or earnings, after deducting pre- 
ferred dividends, at a rate of $6.51 per 
share on 1,500,000 shares of common 
stock outstanding—an increase in net in- 
come for the year of $1,212,667 over 1923, 
or 8lc per share on the common stock. 

The report follows: 


ASSETS 
Manufacturing plants and equip- 

Dn. <Lecten athe eheh eh ebos tek $21,426,123 
ee ee GO ws os bb wa eeeee a 2,438,632 
lurniture, fixtures, automobiles 

and other equipment .......... 4,118,563 
Pe ns. ca pw bee ab beh O08 waits 1,595,732 

General insurance fund— 

United States Liberty Loan bonds 721,037 
Se GED, <4 ob 640068 obo s4 be < 1,038,080 
ND 6:-04.6.6.6.9:0:¢ Wh RAO HRSO 6:04 000 29,800 
Collateral loans receivable ...... 200,000 
ea su as.o.s 060s 25,698 
EE Midi. 66.8 46-04 64 b060-b40 én ome 14,993 
Investment securities— 
DE | Win's's.0.64:6.6:05r) 00.0 06040 eens 1,414,567 
DD 0: e:.ghin® 410.0 809 404,606 40 0's 0% 828,395 
Real estate mortgages ........... 206,901 
Policy of life insurance ......... 23,550 

Current assets— 

SE ike ties on ak een h tee 6:06 weleS 3,436,587 
United States Treasury certificates 3,264,611 
United States Liberty Loan bonds 2,652,426 


Notes and collateral loans receiv- 
MD 69-650 oc cWes 4 0:066605 de 6 6e0 
Accounts receivable 
Accrued interest and dividends re- 
BORPEED u.0.0.000entbvevesaaserin 
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Inventories at COSt 2... ccccsiccces 5,306 

Deferred charges— 

Prepaid taxes, insurance, etc..... 331,541 
errr ee ee ee eee $52,837,075 
LIABILITIES 

Current liabilities— 

SE, nwo 5-6 36 680 60's 5 0 $49,498 
BEG HD cc ec ccteerceser 1,578,100 
Accrued interest, pay roll, taxes 

(other than federal and Cana- 

dian) and expenses ........... 265,619 
Accrued federal taxes ........... 1,609,144 
Accrued Canadian taxes ......... 30,362 

Reserves— 

Depreciation of plants and equip- 

BEES ewe cwsdevneeseeetcerecose 9,458,864 
Depreciation of other real estate. 218,541 
Depreciation of furniture and fix- 

tures, automobiles and other 

SIS 54.46.5405 8% dedced say 1,770,687 
Amortization of cost of patents... 181,368 
Uncollectable accounts and loans. 360,033 
Miscellaneous reserves .......... 216,304 
Surplus set aside to meet contin- 

| PTH 2,029,610 
Preferred capital stock ......... 1,246,900 
Common capital stock and unap- 

propriated surplus ............ 7,500,000 
Surplus Dec. 31, 1924............ 26,749,790 
Less excess of book value over 

par value of stocks of subsidi- 

SEW GURRBENS 60 ccsccscscccecs 427,751 

DOOR GEGORD 5 6.6 8:6:6:0'7 0 404 KRKs FOX $26,322,039 
Common stockholders’ equity ... 33,822,039 

DORE eccccccdesecdcsoessecsces $52,837,075 


The directors and officers of the com- 
pany are: Directors: Max C. Fleisch- 
mann, Joseph Wilshire, Henry J. Kalten- 
bach, Paul W. Fleischmann, Alfred 
Knight, Thomas L. Smith, Hugo A. Os- 
wald, Carl F. Holmes. 

Officers: Joseph Wilshire, acting presi- 
dent; Max C. Fleischmann, Henry J. 
Kaltenbach, Paul W. Fleischmann, Al- 
fred Knight, Thomas L. Smith, Theodore 
Sedimayr, Henry R. Newcomb, Daniel P. 
Woolley, Frederick E..Clarke, Harold B. 
Miller, vice presidents; Carl F. Holmes, 
treasurer; Hugo A. Oswald, secretary; 
Charles Kayser, assistant treasurer and 
assistant secretary; Louis Sturla, A. B. 
McNamara, assistant secretaries. 
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BAKERY AFFAIRS IN BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND 


for bakers, and the substitution of a 

similar venture in Edinburgh, has 
ilready been mentioned in these columns. 
his latter affair is to be held March 18- 
28, and, so far as the baking interest is 
concerned, the arrangements are in the 
hands of the Scottish Association of Mas- 
ter Bakers. From the details published 
it does not appear to be a full-blooded 
affair. In its modest way it may be suc- 
cessful; not aspiring, it cannot fall very 
far in any case. 

In London, the London master bakers 
have their exhibition in April. The so- 
ciety hopes to clear expenses, and make 
a small profit, but the support of the 
“allied traders,” on whom all these shows 
depend, has not, so far, been manifested 
with much enthusiasm. There is an ex- 
hibition just concluded in London that 
has quite a long history, but does not 
now appear, to bakers at least, to be very 
vigorous, i.e., the Food and* Cookery 
Show. 

It began many years ago as a show. by 
professional cooks, in restaurants and 
hotels, and was much patronized, as visi- 
tors, by the wealthy classes of the West 
End. It gradually enlarged its borders, 
and became a show also of confectionery, 
almost as popular as the great annual 
affair in September, but in this depart- 
ment its position has receded badly. The 
idea has grown in the confectionery trade 
that decorative work which gains prizes 
at the September exhibition or is shown 
there is kept to do service a second time 
at this March show. Its status has 
dropped accordingly. Bakers and con- 
fectioners, as well as exhibitors, are real- 
ly becoming tired of exhibitions; but their 
promotion has grown now to an estab- 
lished business, and so they go on. 


Te demise of the Glasgow exhibition 


BAKERS’ EDUCATION 
There is something in the nature of*a 


. fashion growing in connection with tech- 


nical classes for bakers and confectioners. 
It is the idea rather than the thing itself 
that seems to count. In every district 
where there are at present no classes, 
there the greatest enthusiasm, the en- 
thusiasm of hope, obtains. 

In the meantime, in the places where 
classes are already established, the cen- 
tral bodies are already beginning to 
worry the students and the teachers 
about examinations; although these are 
not to be held until the end of May and 
in June. The effect of starting the worry 
so soon is to create the examination at- 
mosphere, which is unpropitious for real 
education. Teachers and students begin 
to prepare for examinations, which, 
knowingly or unknowingly, connotes a 
certain amount of cramming. 

Within recent years one examination 
las been piled on top of another, until 
an examination structure has been creat- 
ed which is unstable, superfluous, and in 
a great measure useless. At one tech- 
nical school advanced students in bread 
making and confectionery have to sub- 
mit, within one month, to no less than 11 
examinations, totaling some 44 hours, 
while less advanced students, in the same 
period, have six examinations, with a 
total time of about 23 hours. 

This system is not the deliberate crea- 
tion of any one, so no one, nor any com- 
mittee, takes responsibility. Like Topsy’s 
baby, the thing has just “growed.” Nor 
will any one take the initiative in reliev- 
ing the burden.- There is overlapping 
and waste of energy, and the ultimate ef- 
fect is to hinder rather than to either 
measure or help education. 


A MYSTERIOUS DISEASE 


Now that, under our health insurance 
regulations, dermatitis is recognized as 
a vocational disease, entailing compensa- 
tion for those affected, it has become an 
extremely serious matter for employers, 
as well as for those subject to the ail- 
ment. The secretary of the Workmen’s 
Union is collecting particulars of all the 
cases reported by his members, with notes 
of the details and progress of the symp- 
toms in individual cases, for submission 
to the ministry of health, with a view to 
locate, if possible, the cause, and to find 
some remedy. 


Dermatitis is, at the moment, the fash- 
ionable term used for what was previous- 
ly called “bakers’ itch.” Dermatitis is 
really a generic term, under which are in- 
cluded all sorts of skin inflammation, but 
the disease now so described seems to 
have quite specific symptoms, different 
from other forms, and different from the 
disease known of old as “bakers’ itch.” 

So far as I have been able to see, the 
skin trouble now so prevalent begins in 
inflamed patches, not unlike a sort of 


adding chemicals to flour is new, whereas 
“bakers’ itch” is quite an old skin trouble, 

The mystery of the matter is increased 
by the fact that men are affected in ma- 
chine bakeries, in which, of course, their 
arms are not immersed in dough, as well 
as in places in which the dough is still 
hand made. It is usually on the arms, 
rather than on the hands, which are in 
contact with the dough in any sort of 
bakery, that the symptoms first appear. 
The purely mechanical theory finds sup- 
port in the fact that the mechanical ef- 
fect of soot on sweeps, of tar, vaseline, 
oil, etc., on those working with such 
things, cause irritation, resulting in ma- 
lignant growth on the skin of the workers. 

The bakers’ case is receiving due atten- 
tion by the ministry of health, but in the 
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ringworm, each area containing a number 
of sweating postules. The skin disease 
known as “bakers’ itch” exhibited rather 
a large inflamed surface of the skin, ap- 
parently dry, and most irritating, but not 
showing separate postules. 

According to Hoblyn, “bakers’ itch” is 
a specific disease, to which the Latin term 
“psoriasis pistoria” is applied. It was 
formerly called “lichen agrius.” It is 
described as “eczema of the hands in bak- 
ers, produced by local irritation.” 

There appears to be a good deal of con- 
fusion as to the nature of the present out- 
break, and not a little difficulty in find- 
ing a ready cure. One theory is that it 
is a zymotic disease, that is, produced 
by some microbic agency from outside. 
Another favorite idea is that it is due 
to chemical action on the skin, produced 
by the chemical “improvers” mixed by 
millers in the flour. 

A third theory is that the cause is 
wholly mechanical, and is due to the flour 
particles filling up the pores of the skin, 
particularly when it is wet, and setting 
up local inflamntation, intensified by the 
rubbing from which the victim can hardly 
refrain. The manner of spreading would 
seem to indicate a zymotic origin. But, 
if it is microbic, it would also be infec- 
tious, and medical opinion is against that 
view. The chemical action theory is dis- 
counted by the fact that the practice of 


meantime is causing much worry in other 
quarters concerned. 


WRAPPING 


The problem of bread wrapping here 
continues to be a steady theme of interest 
in the trade. 
the wholesale firms now sell the wrapped 
and the unwrapped loaves at the same 
price, I am informed, at some of the 
dairies where the bread is sold, that, now 
the newness of the arrangement has worn 
off, customers are not so keen as they 
were for the wrapped loaf. 

Some customers complain that the 
crust of the loaf is toughened, but the 
main cause of the reversion to the old 
form is the liking of the people for crusty 
rather than pan loaves. Only the latter 
are at present wrapped, and bakers, even 
if the engineers would provide the ma- 
chines, are not in the least anxious to 
begin wrapping the crusty shapes we call 
“cottage” and “coburg” loaves. 

These shapes would require more pa- 
per, would be more awkward to handle in 
sealed wrappers, and the cost, which ex- 
perience has now shown would not be 
easily recovered from the customers, 
would be greater. 

I hear of a new trouble in connection 
with this matter. There is one special 
shape of pan loaf that has hitherto been 
adapted for “wrapping,” but in one of 


In spite of the fact that. 
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the London districts.a firm is sending out 
round finted pan, loaves in waxed: wrap- 
pérs. As that shape of loaf is much in 
favor, the experiment has been a success 
to the firm wrapping it, but a serious 
menace to others. 

One other important firm has followed 
on the same lines. The small competitors 
in those districts are wondering what will 
come next. The counter stroke on their 
part will probably be a reduction in price. 


THE UNDERCUTTER IN WALES 


There are undercutters in price in the 
bread trade everywhere, but it is only in 
South Wales here that the bakers collec- 
tively try to stop their operations. In 
South Wales the great weapon of of- 
fense against the underseller is the boy- 
cott—the undersellers’ flour supplies are 
cut off. At one time the millers were 
really members of the. bakers’ associa- 
tions, and.a condition of their member- 
ship was that they acted along with the 
bakers in stopping underselling, by re- 
fusing supplies to any one who sold be- 
low the price fixed by the association. 

The war and the control period put an 
end to this arrangement. The millers will 
not enter any sort of formal pact again, 
unless it is on a national basis, and neith- 
er the national associations of millers nor 
bakers will entertain the proposal, but 


* there still remains an informal arrange- 


ment between the large millers in South 
Wales and the bakers’ association. If 
a baker persistently undersells, he is 
warned by the millers and asked to de- 
sist. If he continues after the warning, 
his case is considered by a board of ref- 
erence consisting of representatives of 
the millers and an equal number of rep- 
resentatives of the bakers. If this board 
so determines, the millers stop flour sup- 
plies. 

Two cases of this sort have been 
brought to the notice of the royal com- 
mission on food prices and it invited the 
men to’come and give evidence. One did 
the trade organizations good by admit- 
ting that he was deliberately selling 
bread at 1d per 4 lbs less than he was 
paying for it, so as to attract customers 
to his shop for groceries. He got no 
sympathy from the commissioners. The 
other man had a better case, but he was 
garrulous, and something of a bore. He 
had been selling 1d under the district 
price. His supplies from local millers 
are stopped, but he is getting sufficient 
flour from some other source. 

The commissioners were somewhat se- 
vere on the president of the Millers’ As- 
sociation in the district when he was giv- 
ing evidence, on account of the share the 
millers had taken in this boycott. The 
publicity given to cases of this sort, and 
they are generally from Wales, does the 
milling and bakery trades’ case every- 
where a good deal of harm. 


OUR FUNNY COMMISSION 


If nothing of great consequence comes 
from the deliberations of the royal com- 
mission on the price of food, our people 
and the baking trade are getting some 
amusement for their money as the per- 
formance proceeds. The committee is 
composed of very serious and very clever 
men and women, with Auckland Geddes 
in the chair. No one can suggest that 
its members are not anxiously trying to 
get at the truth, and their patience is ad- 
mirable. It is possibly their anxiety that 
is undoing the value of the inquiry. 

All sorts of theorists are being invited 
to give evidence, and it is always dis- 
covered, after a good deal of time has 
been wasted on them, that they have 
really nothing to tell of a special kind. 
Some five or six people who were in of- 
fices in connection with the food ministry 
during the war have given evidence; the 
co-operative movement sent another con- 
tingent; the officials of trades’ unions 
have been heard, and now we have got to 
housewives, who instruct the commission 
on domestic things. 

Former war-time officials are probably 
the most tiresome lot. They are so ob- 
sessed with the great things they think 
they did during the war that they would 
have a reversion to something like the 
same conditions in peace time. As if 
Australia and Canada were simply busi- 
ness firms, who could control all the 
farmers and all the supplies, they would 
have the British government—with some 
or all of these geniuses as the agents— 
buy wheat in bulk from the colonial and 
other governments; would make this buy- 
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ing a monopoly of our government, and, 
therefore, of necessity the selling a mo- 
nopoly of the colonial and other govern- 
ments; would control our millers and 
bakers, and force them to take what sort 
of wheat and flour the government chose 
to give them; and by this little arrange- 
ment would also force the people to take 
what bread they got, under such condi- 
tions as the food department chose to 
allow. 

The mental picture is thus of a nation 
of sheep, controlled by a band of super- 
shepherds and their friends. These pro- 
posals have been set out before the in- 
quiry commission in all seriousness, by 
some four or five ex-food controllers. 
The commission has itself exposed the ab- 
surdity of the suggestions, but other peo- 
ple only wonder why these theorists were 
asked at all to give evidence. 


IRISH WITNESSES 


It seems that, when the proposal to 
hold an inquiry was made, the govern- 
ment of Ulster, being still a part of Great 
Britain, determined, as a matter of prin- 
ciple, that it must be represented on the 
royal commission, and, in consequence, a 
member of the Ulster parliament is one 
of the commissioners and does excellent 
service. 

The south of Ireland, the Free State, 
has no representative, as its status is now 
that of a colony. Nor did the Free State 
send any witnesses, but the north did, 
all from Belfast. George Baine repre- 
sented the Belfast association and the 
Irish Association of Master Bakers. Mr. 
Baine and Walter Moore represented In- 
glis & Co., the largest bakery firm in the 
north of Ireland. 

In giving evidence there was an impor- 
tant appearance of contradiction as to 
the yield of bread per sack (280 Ibs) of 
flour. The Inglis & Co. witnesses stated 
that ‘they could get 96 4-lb loaves per 
sack, while the representatives of the so- 
cieties fixed the average yield at 92. This 
point has, of course, considerable bearing 
on the price. 

In support of the lower figure it was 
contended that Irish bread of the best 
sort is made principally from English 
milled flour, and the doughs are made 
stiff. It seems that in Dublin and the 
south of Ireland even stiffer doughs are 
made, and the average yield per sack 
there is not more than 89 4-lb loaves. The 
figure 92 is given as the yield for English 
crusty bread. In the Irish evidence it 
came out that in Belfast the practice is 
universal of giving all bread customers a 
discount of 5 per cent on purchases when 
the account is paid. 

This arrangement was, it seems, made 
by the Belfast master bakers, as a coun- 
ter stroke to the operation of the United 
Co-operative Society of Glasgow when it 
built a large bakery in Belfast. The 
plan has really been effective in stopping 
the abnormal growth of the co-operative 
movement in the north of Ireland. But 
this 5 per cent discount is quite an old 
institution in the north of Ireland, only 
the manner of distributing is now differ- 
ent. 

At one time, some 40 years ago, it was 
a common practice for the bakers to sell 
their customers 20s worth of bread tickets 
for 19s, the equivalent of 5 per cent. 
Each ticket was valued at 1s, and bread 
was generally 8d per 2-lb loaf. The 
ticket, therefore, was given for four 
loaves. 

It is interesting that, although this 
ticket system has quite fallen into disuse, 
yet bread is still sold in the north of Ire- 
land by “the ticket,’ the phrase being 
used to signify four 2-lb loaves. The 
older system had the merit of greater 
simplicity, and gave the baker payment 
for his bread in advance. I understand 
this plan is still in use in some southern 
American states. 


LONDON BREAD PRICES 

The official price of bread in London is 
22c per 4-Ib loaf, but 20c, 21c and 19c are 
common figures in nearly every district. 
The smaller bakers cannot get the highest 
figure, principally because of the policy 
of the co-operative societies, which, for 
propaganda purposes, persist in selling 
a penny under the top price. As these 
stores also give their customers a “divi- 
dend” of Is in the pound or Is 6d (5 to 
7% per cent) on all their purchases, their 
competition is very formidable. As a 
rule the bread of the stores does not com- 
pare favorably with that of the private 
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traders, and it is on this that the salva- 
tion of the trades of the latter depend. 

When bread was advanced to 22c a few 
weeks ago, the public had been so well 
prepared for the rise that bakers in near- 
ly all the London districts, with a una- 
nimity not usual, raised their prices on 
the Monday morning. London bakers, 
however, have not great faith in each 
other; it might be said that they have 
no faith. Whatever meetings may have 
been held, promises made however sol- 
emnly, it is a settled practice among the 
bakers, on the day when a rise in“price 
has ostensibly taken place, to send a mes- 
senger surreptitiously to several neigh- 
boring bakers’ shops to buy a loaf, to be 
quite certain that an advance has actual- 
ly taken place. 

Unfortunately, the mistrust is too often 
justified, I hear of at least two districts, 
and there are probably many more, in 
which this procedure was carefully fol- 
lowed, with the result that an increase 
made by several firms in the morning was 
abandoned in the afternoon of the same 
day. Making allowance for variations of 
price by districts, nearly every small bak- 
er has several prices for his own custom- 
ers. The assertive and exacting custom- 
erg generally get their bread cheaper 
than the good-natured ones. 





ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


Trade in Los Angeles and San Francisco 
Upset by Advent of Continental Bak- 
ery Corporation 


Seatrite, Wasu.—In spite of a decline 
of more than $1 bbl from the peak price 
of flour the early part of the month, 
bread prices are holding at 9¢ and 124%4c 
for the 1 lb and 1% lb loaves, wrapped, 
wholesale. Bakers declare these prices 
are more in line with the present mar- 
ket than previously, and that efforts will 
be made to maintain them. The strong 
market includes all lines of sweet goods 
as well as bread, a line that is finding a 
more ready market than usual. Outputs 
are slightly larger than last month, al- 
though bakers still complain of dullness. 

Considerable unrest is evinced over the 
advent in the territory of one of the large 
eastern combines. This is manifesting 
itself to a large extent in a lack of de- 
cisiveness among independent bakeries as 
to their future activities. Talk of local 
combines to meet the issue in several dis- 
tricts is being heard, and there are 
rumors of actual developments along 
these lines. 

Little flour buying of consequence is 
reported, in spite of a declining market. 
Most bakers are stocked or contracted 
well into the new crop season, except for 
small quantities of special brands to de- 
velop their blends. 

Unrest in the labor situation is re- 
ported everywhere as the time approaehes 
for new contracts, May 1, This is no- 
ticeable in the driver-salesmen depart- 
ment, as well as with journeymen bakers. 
No actual developments are in evidence 
and specific demands have not been made. 
In several of the larger centers, confer- 
ences between owners and journeymen 
are being held, looking toward an ami- 
cable arrangement for the coming year. 

NOTES 

C. K. Knutson has opened a bakery in 
Burbank, Cal, 

M. S. Tuel, of Wasco, Oregon, has pur- 
chased additional equipment. 

F. E. Schadd will build a bakery at 635 
Stanford Avenue, Los Angeles. 

The Vance Baking Co., Phoenix, Ariz., 
is installing a Thomson molder. 

John Gerdes has sold his Purity Bak- 
ery, Martinez, Cal., to Charles Olsen. 

L. D. Raab has purchased J. M. Serr’s 
American Bakery, Montesano, Wash. 

The Progress Bakery has been opened 
at 521 Clement Street, San Francisco. 

The Rotary Bakery, Seattle, has placed 
orders for an oven and some machinery. 

Eagan’s Bakery, Santa Barbara, Cal., 
has purchased a large-size portable oven. 

Everet Savel has opened a bakery in 
Astoria, Oregon, at 62 Columbia Avenue. 

A. Spuehler, of the Enterprise Bakery, 
Redwood City, Cal., plans a new build- 
ing. 

George Lupke has opened a bakery in 
El Segundo, Cal. Mr, Lupke was in the 





baking business formerly in San Ber- 
nardino. 

G. G. Johnson has opened a bakery in 
the Riley Building, Klamath Falls, Ore- 
gon. 

Ceretti & Cetine have sold the Ameri- 
can Bakery, Livermore, Cal., to E. Cad- 
lono, 

Mrs. Elizabeth Childs has purchased 
the Conway Home Bakery, Monrovia, 
Cal. 

J. S. Fontaz, of the Fairfax (Cal.) 
Bakery, has purchased some new equip- 
ment. 

The South End Bakery, Seattle, is be- 
ing remodeled. Carl Fickheisen is pro- 
prietor. 

The Ramona (Cal.) Bakery, has added 
some new machinery. Frank Winter is 
manager. 

M. P. Ejisolt has purchased Herman 
Bucholz’ bakery, 1334 Castro Street, San 
Francisco. 

The London Bakery, Sacramento, is 
completing its new building and installing 
machinery. 

Some new machine equipment has been 
installed by Frank Neff, of Port An- 
geles, Wash. 

The XL Bakery, Nephi, Utah, has in- 
stalled a brick oven. George Duckworth 
is manager. 

George Shaber has opened a bakery in 
the old location of E. Rosebraugh, Rain- 
ier, Oregon. 

C. J. Fedderson, proprietor Fedder- 
son’s Bakery, Tacoma, has purchased an 
electric oven. 

Charles H. Landis, of the Sixth Street 
Bakery, Klamath Falls, Oregon, is in- 
stalling an oven. 

D. E. Wheeler is now manager of the 
Puget Sound plant of the Grandma 
Cookie Co., Seattle. 

George Buchan, of Buchan’s Bakery, is 
having plans drawn for a new bakery 
building in Seattle. 

An additional oven has been placed by 
E. T. Condon in his Condon Bakery at 
Walla Walla, Wash. 

Gust Hansen, of the Paulsbo ( Wash.) 
Bakery, recently returned from a long 
vacation in Norway. 

McRoberts Brothers’ Bakery, 1162 
Union Avenue, Portland, has been pur- 
chased by J. W. Green. 

A. N. Mellor is building a bakery to 
house the S. & M. Bakery, on Front 
Street, Santa Cruz, Cal. 

The Quality Bakery, Santa Paula, Cal., 
is now in its new quarters in the First 
National Bank Building. 


Sigurd Ness has sold his interest in- 


the Ness Bakery at Sumner, Wash., to 
his brother, Thomas Ness. 


The Bake Rite Bakery, recently de- 
stroyed by fire, has been reopened at 819 
Main Street, Boise, Idaho. 


H. Mortenson has sold the Everett 
(Wash.) Public Market Bakery to I. 
Nelson, formerly of Seattle. 

Clarence Stahl has purchased the St. 
Francis Bakery, 1635 Divisadero, San 
Francisco, from A. Herbert. 

John Bartolletti, who formerly ran a 
bakery in southern Oregon, is opening a 
retail store in Rio Vista, Cal. 


John Lapin has sold the Santa Clara 
Bakery, 121 Santa Clara Avenue, Oak- 
land, Cal., to J. W. Robinson. 


The Athens Baking Co., East Seventh 
Street, Oakland, contemplates the instal- 
lation of a molder and proofer. 

The San Francisco (Cal.) Baking Co. 
will add an automatic wrapping machine 
and some make-up machinery. 


W. C. Hutchinson, manager Hammond 
(Ind.) Baking Co., spent several weeks 
visiting old friends in Seattle, 


The Barker Bread Co., East Seven- 
teenth and Sandy Boulevard, Portland, 
has installed a new flour outfit. 


Fred Atkinson, manager California 
Baking Co., Aliso Street, Los Angeles, 
has ordered a high-speed molder. 


The Pure Food Bakery, Douglas, 
Ariz., has installed some make-up ma- 
chinery. C. Kaiser is proprietor. 

The Scotch Pastry Shop has been 
opened at 1575 East Washington Street, 
Pasadena, Cal., by R. W. Culloch. 
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A wholesale and retail bakery has been 
opened at 1925 West Carson Street, Tor- 
rance, Cal., by Smith & O’Donnell. 


A bill providing for bread being made 
in pound or multiples of a pound is be- 
fore the Arizona state legislature. 


J. W. Marlatt, of the Marlatt Home 
Bakery, Seattle, recently completed a 
new building at a cost of about $15,000. 


The Roma Baking Co., 2086 Green- 
wich Avenue, San Francisco; plans to 
move into its new building early in May. 


The Alice Preston Pastry Shop has 
been opened at 2501 Pasadena Avenue, 
Los Angeles. E. Preston is proprietor. 


Tasset & Kobloth have sold the Em- 
porium Bakery, 397 Ellis Street, San 
Francisco, to J. B. Radcliffe and Emil 
Schwartz, 

The Petersen*Oven Co. is building a 
rotary pie oven for the Carlson Home 
Made Pie Bakery, 32 Randall Street, San 
Franeisco. 

M. Edenhofer has bought the Wood- 
stock Bakery, East Twenty-fourth and 
Freemont streets, Portland, and will 
change the name to Acme Bakery. 


P. W. Paulsen is opening the Polly 
Anna Bakery at 121 Kentucky Avenue, 
Petaluma, Cal. He is also proprietor of 
Paulsen’s Sanitary Electric Bakery. 


F, J. Van Buren, formerly in the res- 
taurant business in Spokane, has pur- 
chased Robinson’s Bakery and Restau- 
rant, Pullman, Wash., from C. C. Swan. 


To supply the company’s steamers 
while in port, the Pacific Steamship Co., 
Seattle, will install a bakery and cafe- 
teria in its new Terminal Dock on Mar- 
ginal Way. 

Edward Parette is now owner of the 
Polly Anna Bakery, on South Pacific 
Avenue, San Pedro, Cal. Mr. Parette 
formerly was in the baking business in 
Idaho Falls. 


Harry Korn, of the University Bakery, 
Eugene, Oregon, who, with Mrs. Korn, 
has been visiting for six weeks in San 
Francisco and southern California, has 
returned home. 


Bender’s Bakery & Confectionery Co., 
East Forty-first and Sandy Boulevard, 
Portland, plans opening a branch at East 
Seventeenth and Broadway. L. E. Ben- 
der is proprietor. 

Gilbert W. Skinner, of the Washington 
Bakeries, Inc., Seattle, has returned from 
a six weeks’ vacation trip, spent visiting 
eastern centers and in Cuba. He was ac- 
companied by Mrs. Skinner. 


Henry J. Salmcla, proprietor Table 
Queen Bakery, Westlake and Stewart 
streets, Seattle, has installed his fourth 
electric oven. He formerly was proprie- 
tor of the Steam Baking Co., Tacoma. 


The property at 718 J Street, Sacra- 
mento, formerly occupied by the Chat- 
terton Bakery, has been leased by the 
Wilder Baking.Co., which plans to re- 
model the place and open a retail bakery. 


Harold W. Kilpatrick, proprietor Na- 
tional Baking Co., Long Beach, Cal., was 
in San Francisco recently looking over 
bakeries. He is having plans made for a 
new bakery, thoroughly modern both as 
to the building and equipment. 


The Bake-Rite Bakery, East Tenth 
and Mills Street, Portland, has moved in- 
to its new plant, modern in every detail, 
with a full outfit of bread and pastry 
making machinery. An electric travel- 
ing oven of large capacity is doing the 
baking. 

George Wishart, proprietor Wishart’s 
Bakery, Ogden, Utah, recently closed the 
bakery and sold the equipment to the 
Ogden Baking Co., of which Lloyd C. 
Mitchell is president. Mr. Wishart has 
accepted a position as foreman at the 
Murray Baking Co.’s plant, Los Angeles. 


The Stephan Baking Co., Boise, Idaho, 
has completed a new building. Machin- 
ery will be moved from the old plant 
about April 1. The new plant has a ca- 
pacity of about 30,000 loaves daily, and 
cost approximately $50,000. August 
Stephan is president of the concern. 


A fire of unknown origin destroyed 
part of the Royal Baking Co.’s central 
plant in Salt Lake City, Utah. Damage 
amounting to about $15,000 was confined 
largely to the roof and water damage to 
the equipment. Baking continued unin- 
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terrupted. George Muehler is president 
and manager. . 

The Smith-Marcy Baking Co. has 
opened a bakery at Longview, Wash., a 
new lumber town on the Columbia River. 
The company will do a general baking 
business. Incorporators are Robert 
Smith, Robert March and Ray G. Stin- 
son. Mr. Stinson will be in charge of the 
manufacturing department. 

The main manufacturing plant of the 
John H. Woods Bakeries, on Broadway, 
Oakland, Cal., has been closed and the 
plant is being dismantled. The concern 
recently gave up its wholesale depart- 
ment and in future will confine its ef- 
forts to several retail stores in Berkeley. 
John H. Woods is president and manager. 

Police were asked March 16 to aid in 
the search for Earl Hopkins, sales man- 
ager for the Homestead Bakery, Shot- 
well and Twentieth streets, San Fran- 
cisco. Mr. Hopkins, who lived at 4091 
Twenty-third Street, left the bakery to 
call on several customers, but failed to 
appear at his home that evening. Foul 
play is feared. 

The Parisian Bakery, 50 East Seventh 
Street, Portland, has been purchased by 
G..Bergman and C. Holmberg, proprie- 
tors of the Swedish Importing Co. & 
Bakery. James Vivaldi, of the Parisian 
Bakery, will remain with the new owners, 
in charge of manufacturing French prod- 
ucts. The plant will be remodeled to in- 
crease its output, and special machinery 
imported for making Swedish biscuit and 
crackers. 

A bill has been introduced in the Ore- 
gon state legislature to repeal the act, 
passed a number of years ago, making it 
unlawful to exchange bakery goods. The 
bill is being watched by the bakers, and 
a lobby is active at the capitol to kill the 
proposed legislation. Recently a number 
of convictions were obtained under the 
law by inspectors employed by the bak- 
ers’ associations in Oregon and author- 
ized by the state. 

Eugene Hourcade, proprietor of La 
Favorite Bakery, 544 Kearney Street, 
San Francisco, disappeared mysteriously 
Jan. 20. That morning he seemed to be 
particularly upset, according to one of 
his co-workers, refusing to eat and hint- 
ing at fantastic fears. He even said he 
thought he was going crazy. Friday, 
March 13, a body found floating in the 
bay off Alcatraz Island was identified as 
his. It is thought he committed suicide. 
He leaves a widow and a two-year-old 
son. “ 


Bartholomew Molinari, son of a prom- 
inent baker of San Francisco, has been 
awarded the highest honors in radio, the 
1924 Hoover cup given through the 
American Radio Relay League. The cup 
is given annually by Secretary Hoover 
to the operator of the best amateur radio 
station in the United States, in which the 
bulk of the apparatus is the handiwork 
of the operator himself. The station for 
which the award is made, 6 AWT, has 
been unusually efficient in communicat- 
ing with foreign countries, its signals 
having been reported in Asia, Australia, 
South Sea Islands, Europe, Africa, and 
South and Central America. 





MARYLAND BAKERS’ ASSOCIATION 

At a meeting of the Maryland Bakers’ 
Association, held at the Hotel Rennert, 
Baltimore, Wednesday evening, March 
4, President Hagel expressed his pleas- 
ure at seeing such a representative turn- 
out. He referred with deep feeling to 
the death of Julius Fleischmann, and also 
of Frank Eiberle, a Baltimore baker, and 
suitable resolutions were ordered sent to 
Mr. Fleischmann’s associates in business 
as well as his family, and also to the 
family of Mr. Eiberle. 

F. W. Miller having resigned as secre- 
tary on account of leaving the jurisdic- 
tion of the association, J. H. Woolridge 
was elected to fill the vacancy. 

A letter was read from Lewis F. Bol- 
ser, president American Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, calling the Maryland bakers’ atten- 
tion to the coming meeting of the national 


body to be held in Buffalo in September, - 


and indications are that a large delega- 
tion from Baltimore and the Potomac 
states will attend. 

President Hagel stated that he planned 
on having a talk on cost accounting for 
the bakers as the feature of the April 
gathering. 
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C. S. Jarnigan, of the E. H. Koester 
Baking Co., Baltimore, conducted an in- 
teresting bread scoring exhibit, examin- 
ing and criticizing a dozen or more loaves. 
At the conclusion of his work he talked 
on bakeshop work, and urged bakers to 
use plenty of milk in their bread. 

Secretary Woolridge followed with a 
talk on association activities, and out- 
lined some of the work he plans on doing 
before the next annual convention of the 
Potomac States Bakers’ Association, to 
be held in Charlotte, N. C., the week of 
May 25, and A. J. Will, of the Bakery 
Equipment Manufacturers’ Association, 
spoke on the exhibit to be held in connec- 
tion with the annual convention of the 
American Bakers’ Association at Buffalo. 





ZINSMASTER BAKERY, DULUTH, 
WINS FREER TROPHY TWICE 


To the Zinsmaster Bread Co., Duluth, 
Minn., goes the distinction of being the 
only bakery in the United States to win 
the Harry M. Freer trophy two months in 
succession. The Zinsmaster company 





The Harry M. Freer Trophy 


won the trophy in February, and again 
in March. 

The cup is awarded by the W. E. Long 
Co. of Chicago, to the bakery receiving 
the highest score in its monthly bread 
contest. Over 50 companies compete for 
the prize, which is offered to encourage 
the baking of quality bread. 

Harry W. Zinsmaster, president of the 
company, is using page advertisements 
in the local press to acquaint his custom- 
ers with the honor accorded his company. 





FLEISCHMANN SCHOLARSHIPS 

Pirrssurcu, Pa.—The proposed plan 
for a series of memorial scholarships in 
the baking industry as a memorial to the 
late Julius Fleischmann, as outlined by 
L. J. Schumaker, president American 
Cone & Pretzel Co., Philadelphia, and a 
former president Pennsylvania Bakers’ 
Association, was given hearty indorse- 
ment at the monthly meeting of the 
Western Pennsylvania Bakers’ Associa- 
tion on March 14. 

The matter was brought to the atten- 
tion of the members by S. S. Watters, 
president Liberty Baking Co., who stated 
that the plan was most meritorious, and 


would be the means of affording many 
young men desirous of learning the bak- 
ing business an opportunity to obtain a 
thorough education in the art. Horace 
W. Crider, president of the association, 
concurred in the statements of Mr. Wat- 
ters, and Max Spoth, of the Rex Tea 
Cake Co., spoke in support of the plan. 
Resolutions relative to the death of 
Mr. Fleischmann were read and adopted, 
and copies will be sent to the family and 
to the Fleischmann offices in New York. 
An invitation from the Northeastern 
Ohio Bakers’ Association for the mem- 
bers to attend the meeting to be held at 
Youngstown, Ohio, April 4, was accepted, 
and President Crider named a committee 
to arrange for an automobile trip to 
Youngstown. 
C. C. Larus. 


ILLINOIS BAKERS CONFER 


Condemn Return of Stale Bread and Giving 
of Premiums—Favor Standard 
Weight Loaf 


Sr Lovis, Mo—Of the evils existing 
in the baking industry today and the 
unfair competition employed by some 
bakers, the practice of taking back stale 
bread was most severely condemned at 
the quarterly meeting of the Southern 
Illinois Bakers’ Association at Carbon- 
dale,. at which approximately 50 bakers 
and allied tradesmen were present. 

This custom hurts not only the bakers 
who do not practice it, but it also injures 
those who do, according to several bakers 
who spoke on the subject, for a grocer is 
bound to push the sale of bread which 
he knows he cannot return if it is still 
on his hands when it becomes stale. 
However, many grocers are caught by 
the proposition and many bakers have 
lost some of their best trade through 
such competition. It was added that 
sometimes drivers, without the knowl- 
edge of the baker for whom they worked, 
took unsold stale bread from one grocer 
and sold it to another as a fresh product. 

Karl P. Keeney, of the St. Louis office 
of The Fleischmann Co., warned against 
the effect of evil competition within the 
industry, and particularly mentioned the 
giving of premiums. 

Considerable time was given to a dis- 
cussion of means of strengthening the 
association, and in this connection a mo- 
tion was adopted recommending that the 
bylaws be changed at the annual meeting 
in May so that the dues for regular mem- 
bers shall be $10 per annum and for as- 
sociate members $5. Allied tradesmen 
were urged, when calling on bakers in 
this territory, to do what they can to 
promote the welfare of the association. 

A motion was adopted placing the as- 
sociation on record as favoring a stand- 
ard bread weight law. It is yunderstood 
that a law of this kind is soon fo be con- 
sidered in Illinois. 

George Wuller, president, reporting on 
the conference of retail bakers held in 
Chicago in January, suggested that all 
bakers who will attend the annual meet- 
ing of the Retail Bakers’ Association in 
Milwaukee in June should go via St. 
Louis, from which point a special train 
will be run to Chicago on May 31. 

An invitation was extended by the 
bakers of Mount Vernon, IIl., to hold 
the annual meeting of the Southern IIli- 
nois Bakers’ Association, which occurs 
in May, at that place. 


NOTES 


L. Schwartzkopf, St. Louis, represent- 
ed the J. B. Ford Co 

I. J. Reck represented the Reid-Reck 
Flour Co., St. Louis flour brokers. 

J. H. Herlocker, St. Louis, represent- 
ed the Wells (Minn.) Flour Mills. 

F. H. Rasche, of the Rasche Flour & 
Feed Co., Carbondale, Ill., was in at- 
tendance. 

R. G. Ernst, of the New Prague, 
Minn., flour mill, who headquarters at 
Mattoon, IIl., was in Carbondale for the 
day. 

The Fleischmann Co. was represented 
by Elmer P. Parks, Karl P. Keeney, 
John Becker and A. M. Moore, of St. 
Louis. 

Two representatives of the Sun-Maid 
Raisin Co., Benjamin Heckemeyer and 
W. R. Dreiling, spent the day at the 
meeting. 
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R. V. Scofield, who recently came to 
this territory for the Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, registered at the 
meeting. 

R. R. Becker, of the Becker Co., St. 
Louis, representative for the Read Ma- 
chinery Co. in this territory, drove down 
for the meeting. 

W. F. Fiedler, Burksville, Ill., who is 
now representing the George P. Plant 
Milling Co., St. Louis, in southern Illi- 
nois, attended the meeting. 

P. McKinney, manager of the St. Louis 
office of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
attended the meeting with two of his 
representatives, C. H. Bock and Mr. 
Penn. 

The Washburn Crosby Co. had the fol- 
lowing representatives present: B. F. 
Wallschlaeger, manager for this district, 
D. P. Young, C. E. Michel and Timothy 
Murphy. 

J. R. A. Ziegenfuss, St. Louis, general 
agent for the Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
Railway, attended the meeting in the in- 
terest of his road, which will likely carry 
a special train to Chicago from St. Louis 
for the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Retail Bakers’ Association, to be 
held in Milwaukee early in June. 

The following registered: George Wul- 
ler, Feickert’s Bakery, Inc., Belleville; 
M. O. McDaniel, McDaniel’s Bakery, 
Harrisburg; M. F. Heifner, Hawkins 
Bakery, Mount Vernon; F. G. Hilles, 
Carbondale; M. G. Warren, Davidson 
Biscuit Co., Mount Vernon; J. H. Er- 
wood and Carl Jones, Eldorado; J. W. 
Frantz, New Athens; G. J. Werner, Ma- 
rissa; Union Baking Co., Carbondale; 
Margrave Bros., Herrin; Frank L. Ebbs, 
Carbondale; Frank Theobald, DuQuoin; 
John MacKellar, Carterville; Homer Mc- 
Neill, Murphysboro; A. C. Bucher, 
Mounds; Jacob Steger, Cairo; Louis 
Seifferth, Belleville. 

; W. G. Martin, Jr. 


ASSOCIATION FORMED IN DELAWARE 

Bakers from all sections of Delaware, 
together with prominent members of the 
industry from adjacent states, were pres- 
ent at the get-together meeting of Dela- 
ware bakers held in Wilmington, at which 
time the Delaware Master Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation was formed. A number of promi- 
nent representatives of the allied indus- 
tries also attended the meeting. 

The addresses dealt with organization 
work in the baking industry and general 
conditions as they existed in the industry 
in the country at large. The outstanding 
feature of the program was the enthu- 
siasm displayed by the bakers and the im- 
portance of lining up with a state body 
to handle their problems. The new or- 
ganization ‘will function under the Poto- 
mac States Bakers’ Association, and will 
become a unit thereof. : 

The meeting was called to order by 
Fred H. Steinle, of the executive commit- 
tee of the Potomac states body, who out- 
lined the object of the Delaware bakers 
coming together at this time, and then 
called upon J. H. Woolridge to preside. 

With all unanimously in favor of or- 
ganizing a state association, the follow- 
ing ticket was elected: F. H. Steinle, 
president; Joseph Selesky, vice presi- 
dent; Joseph Erthal, treasurer; G. W. 
Taylor, secretary. Executive committee: 





_H. P. Rigby, Emil Wagner, P. J. Dreis- 


bach and A. Huebner. All officers reside 
in Wilmington. 

President-elect Steinle in his inaugural 
address outlined a program of activities 
that is sure to mean success for Dela- 
ware bakers. 

J. Millard Tawes, of Crisfield, Md., 
president Peninsula Bakers’ Association, 
spoke for 30 minutes on association ac- 
tivities, outlining the good to be derived 
from attending meetings. once a month at 
least. F 

P. J. Dreisbach, manager of the Wil- 
mington plant of the Freihofer Baking 
Co., who is a thorough organization bak- 
er, addressed the meeting on local condi- 
tions in the Delaware trade as he has 
found them since he came to Wilmington 
about four months ago. 

The first business considered was plans 
to secure the 1926 Potomac States Bak- 
ers’ Association convention for Wilming- 
ton. President Steinle said he had the 
support of all Wilmington civic organiza- 
tions, and the: bakers went on record as 
favoring the convention in Wilmington 
in 1926. 
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BAKERY NEWS FROM ALL SECTIONS 


NEW ENGLAND STATES 

The Northampton (Mass.) Baking Co. 
has completed an addition to be used as 
a packing and shipping department. 

The O’Keefe Co., with a chain of gro- 
cery stores around Boston, now does its 
own baking in the plant of the Pratt 
Bread Co. 

The minimum wage commission of 
Massachusetts has fixed the minimum 
wage for experienced adult female work- 
ers in the bakery industry at $13 a 
week, and for less experienced workers 
$9@ 13. 

C. E. Jones has opened a bakery at 
937 Purchase Street, New Bedford, 
Mass., and the Marion France Cake Shop 
is operating at 22 Norwich Street, 
Worcester. 

Benedetti & Rossi, bakers, Somerville, 
Mass., have added another steam bread 
oven. 

S. J. Baker, Easthampton, Mass., has 
moved his bakery to 98 Cottage Street. 

The Johnson Bakery, Bath, Maine, was 
badly damaged by fire. 

The Red Cross Bakery, Lewiston, 
Maine, has moved to 14 Main Street. 

The McDonald Bakery has been opened 
at 25 Irving Street, Worcester, Mass., by 
Miss Clara McDonald, formerly in busi- 
ness at Allerton. 

The Milford (Mass.) Bakery is a new 
concern. 

Gary’s, Inc., has its bakery depart- 
ment in operation at 330 Main Street, 
Worcester, Mass. 

The Prost Bakery, Holyoke, Mass., is 
again in operation. 

Marcy’s Bakery has opened at 298 
Court Street, New Bedford, Mass., and 
the Touraine Bakery at 11 Tremont 
Street, Lynn, Mass. 

The Osterland Bakery, 1024 Gorham 
Street, Lowell, Mass., is in operation 
after being closed for repairs. 

Delore Pedro, whose bakery at Clin- 
ton, Mass., was badly damaged by ‘fire, 
has bought the bakery of J. E. McNally, 
14 High Street, Clinton. 





INDIANA 


The Fox Food Co., to do a general bak- 
ing business, has been incorporated at 
Elkhart, with $10,000 capital stock, by 
G. A. Chamberlain, W. T. Lickey and C. 
T. Olds. 

C. F. Broadlich, formerly of Lapel, has 
opened a bakery at Greenfield. 

C. L. Cunningham is operating a bak- 
ery at Tipton, and N. L. Fisher at Beech 
Grove. 

Ernest Leasor has bought the bakery 
of Archie Vest, English. 

A. W. Wilkinson is doing business as 
the Quality Bake Shop, 110 East Fifth 
Street, Connersville. 

J. L. Johnson is erecting an addition 
to his bakery at Lowell. 

L. W. Atkins has bought the Scott 
Bakery, Kingman. 

The Modern Bakery, formerly the 
Lawrence Bakery, Warsaw, has_ been 
bought by W. E. Docke and J. O. Wright. 

C. E. Jones has established a bakery at 
212 South State Avenue, Indianapolis. 

The Nifty Doughnut Shop has been 
opened at Fourteenth Street and Lafay- 
ette Avenue, Terre Haute, by A. W. 
Shake and B. C. Hunt. 

James Amos has engaged in the baking 
business at 2001 Park Avenue, Indian- 
apolis. 

C. H. Cockran, Indianapolis, has moved 
his bakery to 521 East Twenty-first 
Street. 

L. Wyan, Union City, has sold his bak- 
ery to F. C. Ross, and J. B. Imler is now 
operating the Sitka Bakery, Monticello. 

The Laramore Bakery has been opened 
at 4128 East Michigan Street, Indian- 
apolis. 

I. C. Johnson has bought a bakery at 
Lowell, and S. M. Larmore has opened 
one at 1849 Shelby Street, Indianapolis. 

An addition 75x80, two stories, is un- 
der construction by the Hammond Bak- 
ery Co. 

E. L. Walker has succeeded M. A. 
Bowman in the bakery business at Ad- 
vance, 

S. J. Cravens is operating a bakery at 
2719 Northwestern Avenue, Indianapolis, 
and N. A. Bragg at Converse. 

The Mrs. A. J. Mills Pie Co. has been 
incorporated at Indianapolis, with $35,000 


capital stock, by J. H. Mellett, F. Van 
Nuys and J. C. Ralston. 

The Taggart Baking Co., Indianapolis, 
has added another loaf molder. 

The Superior Baking Co., Fort Wayne, 
now uses three loaf molders. 

C. C. Miller, Kendallsville, has added 
a four-speed egg beater and cake mixer, 
and J. A. Wagner, Marion, has installed 
a modern molder. 

The Indianapolis (Ind.) Pretzel Co. 
has added a self-contained dough mixer. 

M. Ronzome, Elkhart, has added a flour 
handling outfit. 

J. G. Timba, La Porte, has added a 
loaf molder. 





OHIO 


The Fisher Bros. Co., Cleveland, op- 
erating chain grocery stores, is baking 
bread in its own bakery. 

The Italian Bakers’ Club, Cleveland, 
has been organized, with C. Fiocca, 1269 
West Sixty-ninth Street, president, and 
Leonard Russo, 2147 Murray Hill, sec- 
retary. 

Roy Sommers has opened a bakery at 
1902 North Main Street, Dayton. 

Ward Bros., Ironton, have bought the 
bakery of Gillespie Bros., Ottawa. 

The William Kempler Bakery, 433 
South Third Street, Steubenville, suffered 
$3,000 by fire. 

Charles Martin, Sebring, has sold his 
bakery to Robert Key. 

The City Bake Shop at North Balti- 
more has added another oven. 

Leaphart’s Bakery, Ashtabula, has 
moved to Main and Vine streets. 

The Donaldson Beking Co., 391 East 
Mollar Street, Columbus, is installing 
more equipment. 

P. Bernardi, 393 Lake Street, Ashta- 
bula, is building a bakery. 

The Colub Bakery has been opened at 
Eighty-second Street and Superior Ave- 
nue, Cleveland, and the Estadt Bakery at 
Caldwell. 

The Vic-Mac Bakery is a new concern 
at 408 Wayne Avenue, Dayton, and J. 
Chaus is building a bakery at 7809 Deck- 
er Avenue, Cleveland. 

Among those occupying booths at the 
Cleveland Food Show were the Wash- 
burn Crosby Co; the Weidman Co., dis- 
tributors for Larabee flour; Star Eleva- 
tor Co; Southwestern Milling Co., Inc; 
Commercial Milling Co; Sheinbark Mill- 
ing Co; General Baking Co; Federal Sys- 
tem of Bakeries; National Biscuit Co; 
Dayton Biscuit Co. 

Fred Fitzer, of Akron, has opened a 
modern bakery at Hicksville. 

The New York Baking Co. has been 
started at Columbus, with $10,000 capital 
stock, by Peter Zanes and W. F. Barnes. 

J. Kroenenberg has bought the bakery 
of Walter Jablonsky, 9500 Lorain Ave- 
nue, Cleveland. 

Adam Linn, Jr., has opened a bakery at 
10612 Superior Avenue, Cleveland. 





MICHIGAN 


The Wasnick Bakery, Nashville, has 
been closed and the equipment moved to 
Portland, where another bakery is in op- 
eration under the same name. 

W. R. Jamieson, Hastings, has sold 
his bakery to Harold Newton. 

Clifford Bilmeyer has succeeded to the 
bakery business of Haynor & Featherly, 
Brooklyn. 

Seyfried Walker has bought the bak- 
ery of Joseph Schnebelt, Chelsea. 

The Muller Baking Co., Grand Rapids, 
is spending about $25,000 in improve- 
ments. 

William Featherly has bought the bak- 
ery of J. V. Kidd, Stockbrid 

The Sweet Wheat Baking Co. has ac- 
quired the Richard Foss Baking Co., 
Lapeer. 

C. F. Weiss has opened a bakery at 
Brighton. 

The Superior Bakery, Alma, and Louis 
Graff's bakery, Richmond, were badly 
damaged by fire. 

The Wolfarth Bakery, Saginaw, has 
added a No. 2 pie dough mixer. 

The Detroit (Mich.) Baking Co. and 
the Hardy Baking Co., Flint, have in- 
stalled loaf molders. 

The Michigan State School, Coldwater, 
has installed a dough mixer, a cake mixer 
and a flour handling outfit. 

New shops have been opened by the 


Gump Baking Co., 1107 Garfield Avenue, 
Bay City, C- G. Wilbur, at 517 West 
Beecher Street, Adrian, and S. J. Kava- 
nau, 12715 Oakman Boulevard, Detroit. 





KENTUCKY 


The bakery of the Warren Co., Bowling 
Green, recently damaged by fire, will be 
built at another location. 

A. Klapheke, a baker at Louisville, has 
sold to J. J. Martin? 

The Clifton Doughnut Shop has been 
opened at 2023 Frankfort Avenue, Louis- 
ville, by J. Shurer. 

Jacob Yurt, Louisville, has moved his 
bakery to 993 Logan Street, where he will 
operate as the Standard Bakery. 

Heinzman & Kaelin have opened the 
Douglas Doughnut Dugout at 2217 
Bardstown Road, Louisville. 

Mechanical equipment has been in- 
stalled in the Home Electric Bakery, 
Danville. 

The Allen Baking Co. and the Grocers 
Biscuit Co., Louisville, have added cake 
mixers. 





SOUTHERN STATES 


W. L. Phillips, Ashdown, Ark., has sold 
his bakery to H. E. Barnwell and W. B. 
Prewitt. 

Russell Dupuy has bought the bakery 
of Lloyd Myers, Marianna, Ark. 

The plant of the American Bakery Co., 
Little Rock, Ark., was nearly destroyed 
by fire. 

R. H. Bollinger, Cisco, Texas, has sold 
the Star Bakery to L. V. Hock. 

The Lewisville (Texas) Bakery has 
been started. 

F. W. Wicker, formerly of Jonesboro, 
Ill., has opened a bakery at Rio Grande, 
Texas. 

J. A. Honea is operating a bakery at 
Loraine, Texas, and Rosebraugh & Wil- 
son have a bakery building under con- 
struction at Robstown, Texas. 

The Polk County Baking Co., with 
$50,000 capital stock, has been organized 
at Lakeland, Fla. 

S. N. Carlin is operating the Benton- 
ville (Ark.) Bakery. 

New equipment has been installed in 
the Blake Bakery, Gravette, Ark. 

R. J. King has bought the bakery of 
Henry Landers, Salma, Ark. 

George Draper has opened a bakery 
at Boonville, Ark. 

The Home Bakery, Lincoln, Ark., is 
operated by R. N. Miller. 

C. V. Hilsbeck has bought the Hoxie 
(Ark.) Bakery from J. W. Polk. 

W. C. Michael has sold the American 
Bakery, Arkadelphia, Ark. to J. C. 
Walls. 

The Triple City Bakery has_ been 
opened at 114 First Avenue, Daytona, 
Fla. J. Mazy is foreman, and C. G. 
Lindo manager. 

Miller’s Bakery, 115 Magnolia Street, 
Sanford, Fla., is now owned by F. J. 
Flesch and F. H. Rodenbach. Plans for 
a new building are under consideration. 

L. C. Boyd, operating the Ideal Bakery, 
Titusville, Fla., has added several pieces 
of machinery. 

The new plant of the Faber Baking 
Co., Fort Pierce, Fla., will represent an 
investment of approximately $75,000. 

Gaige, formerly of Springfield, 
Mass., has opened a modern bakery at 
Kelsey City, Fla. 

John Waalwyn, of the Domestic Bak- 
ery, West Palm Beach, Fla., has returned 
from a visit to his native country, Hol- 
land. 

The Barker Bakery, West Palm Beach, 
Fla., is now located at 227 South Poin- 
settia Street. 

An Electrik-Maid Bakery has been 
opened at Delfray, Fla., by T. J. William- 
son and J. A. Chisholm. 

F. D. Escott has opened a bakery at 
Bunnell, Fla. 

The Collins Bakery Co., Jacksonville, 
Fla., is now located at 215 Riverside 
Avenue. 

W. R. Marvin, operating the Home 
Bakery, Augusta, Ga., has added three 
trucks to his delivery equipment. 

C. E. Hoefer, Columbia, S. C., who re- 
tired from active service several years 
ago, is back in the baking business again 
at Main and Pendleton streets . 

The bakery of C. T. Jentzen, Neder- 
land, Texas, is being enlarged. 

C. Christmas is opening the Quality 
Bakery at 503 Main Street, Denison, 
Texas. 
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The Mexia (Texas) Steam Bakery has 
been destroyed by fire. 

The Marx Bakery Co. has its new plant 
at 308 Tennessee Avenue, Charleston, W. 
Va., in operation. 





ANNUAL STATEMENT OF 
LOOSE-WILES BISCUIT CO. 


B. L. Hupp, president Loose-Wiles 
Biscuit Co., in submitting the following 
statement for the year ending Dec. 31, 
1924, said that $750,000 were expended 
during the year for plant extension and 
labor saving machinery. This sum in- 
cluded expenditures for the completion 
and equipment of a seven-story addition 
to the plant in Dallas, Texas. 

There was paid, during 1924, all ar- 
rears on dividends on the second pre- 
ferred stock, ,amounting to $350,000, 
bringing dividertds on this issue up to 
Aug. 1, 1924, since which time it has been 
restored to a regular quarterly dividend 
basis. 

The balance sheet follows: 

ASSETS 


Current assets— 
Cash in banks, on hand and in 


CIOS npc ccessccncciosaersacves $772,073 
Marketable securities ............ 290,100 
Accounts receivable .............. 2,409,918 
Raw materials, supplies and fin- 

SG POND 96.6 bes ccuceveroes 3,198,884 
Miscellaneous investments ....... 995,636 


Land, buildings, trademarks, etc.. .13,376,548 
Deferred charges ..........ss008. 510,108 


$21,553,270 


LIABILITIES 
DO 60 i 4044 a 40 bes oes $330,650 
Accounts payable .............5-. 963,476 
Provision for federal taxes....... 565,445 
Dividend on _ second preferred 
GRO 6 6 bab steed et ee evideses 35,000 
Purchase money obligation ..... 183,900 
Capital stock— 
First preferred (7 per cent 
| | PRET ee $4,165,500 
Second preferred (7 per cent 
cumulative) ...........++. 2,000,000 
CQOMMMAGT oc ccancsccvccervececs 8,000,000 
14,165,500 


Appropriated for redemption of 


first preferred stock .......... 1,125,000 
Surplus as per accompanying 
statement .........seseeeeeees 4,184,298 


$21,553,270 


CONSOLIDATED SURPLUS ACCOUNT 


Surplus Jan: 1, 1984......cccees $3,873,578 
Add—Net income for year ended 
Dec. 31, 1924, after deducting 
expenses, depreciation, mainte- 
nance, interest charges and fed- 


OPAL CARGO coceccccccccsccvcoes 1,177,204 
$5,050,783 
Deduct— 
Dividends paid and accrued— 
On first preferred stock..... $293,203 


On second preferred stock for 

three years ended Feb. 1, 
BED 60055 0600650060545 0006 420,000 

Appropriated for redemption of 





first preferred stock ........ 150,000 
Premium on first preferred 
stock purchased for redemp- 
CEO ccccccccvescescccesveovce 3,281 
866,485 
Surplueg. Dec. 31, 1924............ $4,184,298 


Officers of the company: B. L. Hupp, 
president; John H. Wiles, vice president 


and treasurer; G. H. Wilceckson, vice - 


president; E. F. Swinney, vice president; 
R. W. Castle, secretary; R. G. Norris, as- 
sistant treasurer. 





PHILADELPHIA TRADE QUIET 

Purtapetpuia, Pa.—Bakers show little 
disposition to purchase flour, confidence 
being unsettled by violent fluctuations in 
wheat, and business is confined to such 
small lots as are needed to supply press- 
ing needs. Prices were higher early in 
the month, but have since Sropped $1 or 
more. 

Fine creamery butter is 74/c lb higher, 
but the lower grades have advanced only 
about 3c, and bakers, when feasible, are 
using the cheaper butter. Eggs have 
been irregular, closing at a net decline 
of 4@5c, with supplies seasonably in- 
— 

Bread at retail generally is steadily 
held at the advance recently noted, while 
crackers have in a number of instances 
been further advanced by local manufac- 
turers. 

NOTES 

The B. C. Foulon Bakery, 524 Federal 
Street, Camden, N. J., was damaged $300 
by fire on March 9. 

The C. & K. Baking Corporation, capi- 
tal $100,000, to establish a bakery, has 
obtained a Delaware charter. 

Samuet S, Dantes. 
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THE GENERAL FIELD 

Charles Allen, formerly director of ad- 
yertising for the Campbell Baking Co., 
and Clyde Beck, a competent bakery ac- 
countant, will become associated with the 
(. J. Patterson Corporation, Kansas 
City, about April 1. This concern has an 
industrial service suitable for the baking, 
iailling and milk products industries, and 
has recently sent out a pamphlet to these 
trades which deals with the purpose, plan 
and personnel of the company. 

George P. Reuter, vice president Malt- 
Diastase Co., New York, is arranging for 
. special train to take bakers and mem- 
pers of the allied trades from the East 
to Miami, Fla., to attend the annual con- 
vention of the Southern Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, which is to be held April 6-9. Those 
interested in securing accommodations on 
this train are requested to write Mr. 
Reuter, 79 Wall Street, New York. 

W. D. Bleier, recently connected with 
the Baker-Perkins Co., Inc., was in Chi- 
‘ago, March 8, accompanied by his wife, 
en route to the Pacific Coast on a vaca- 
tion trip. Mr. Bleier attended the an- 
tual meeting of the American Society 
of Bakery Engineers. 

The annual meeting of stockholders of 
Che Fleischmann Co. was held at its Cin- 
cinnati office, March 10. 

W. S. Amidon, vice president and gen- 
eral manager Union Machinery Co., Jol- 
iet, Ill., left on March 15 for Wichita, 
Kansas, to attend the annual joint con- 
vention of the Kansas-Oklahoma bakers’ 
associations. 

G. B. Lewis Co., Watertown, Wis., who 
manufactures shipping boxes for bakers, 
has recently placed on the market the 
Lewis “Plunger” golf ball washer. Golf- 
ing members of the allied trades will no 
doubt be interested in this announcemert. 

Brockway Dickie, secretary Union 
Steel Products Co., Albion, Mich., has 
returned from a 10-day trip to New 
York and New England. 

L. Brownell, well known to the allied 
trades, is now located at Detroit, Mich., 
and is associated with the Van Camp 
Products Co., in charge of that concern’s 
oil and shortening department. 

James G. Parry, in charge of the Cris- 
co department of the Procter & Gamble 
Distributing Co., Cincinnati, recently re- 
turned from visiting trade connections in 
the East. 

The Bakery Equipment Manufactur- 
ers’ Association has arranged to hold a 
special meeting at French Lick, May 18- 
20, when matters of importance relative 
to the National Bakers’ Machinery Ex- 
position will be discussed. 

John B. Angle, a Milwaukee banker 
and manufacturer, was appointed presi- 
dent of the Puffer-Hubbard Mfg. Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn., to succeed the late 
A. O. Hubbard, at a recent annual meet- 
ing of the board of directors. He became 
identified with the company some time 
ago through the acquisition of stock hold- 
ings of the heirs of Mr. Hubbard. Paul 
H. Puffer is the new vice president, Miss 
Mary A. Hawkins secretary and treas- 
urer, and Ralph T. Phillips assistant sec- 
retary and treasurer. C. A. Pulver, for- 
mer sales manager of the washing ma- 
chine department, was made general sales 
manager. - Mr. Phillips is a new member 
of the company. 

Donald W. Davjs, who for five years 
has filled important positions in the sales 
and purchasing departments of the Ja- 
burg-Miller Co., Inc., New York, has 
been appointed treasurer of the com- 
pany. Prior to becoming associated with 
the Jaburg-Miller Co., Inc., he was con- 
nected with Stone & Webster, Boston, as 
cashier of one of their subsidiaries in El 
Paso, Texas. Mr. Davis is well known 
among eastern bakers, and is looked up- 


on as an expert in connection with ovens, | 


machinery and utensils. 

Over $500,000 in profit sharing divi- 
dends for the year ending Feb. 15, 1925, 
were distributed to employees of the 
Procter & Gamble Co., at the main office 
of the company in Ivorydale, Cincinnati, 
and also in Kansas City, New York, Dal- 










las, Texas, and Hamilton, Ont., where the 
concern has plants and_ offices, on its 
seventy-fifth semiannual dividend day, 


March 7. This has been a semiannual 
event ever since the Procter & Gamble 
Co. inaugurated its profit sharing plan 
in 1886. An average of 13 shares of com- 
mon stock is held by every subscriber 
to the plan, and 65 per cent of the em- 
ployees that are eligible have become 
members. 

The Middleby-Marshall Oven Co., Chi- 
cago, reports business as very good. 
Among recent installations made by this 
concern: Fair Department Store, Chica- 
go, two new continuous ovens; Fritz Os- 
wald, Hinsdale, Ill., two large size double 
ovens; J. S. Norby, 5261 North Avenue, 
Chicago, No. 4 continuous oven; Lewis 
Scherer, One Hundred and Fifty-second 
Road and Wentworth, Chicago, model C 
double oven; R. Mikel, 857 West Seven- 
ty-first Street, Chicago, double oven; A. 
Polinio, 3432 West Sixty-third Street, 
Chicago, double oven; Kino & Joseph, 
819 Sedgwick Street, Chicago, model 4 
single chamber oven; Hammond (Ind.) 
Modern Bakery, large size model D single 
chamber oven. 

A. S. Purves. 





ON THE PACIFIC COAST 

The Doughnut Machine Corporation, 
New York, is opening a Pacific Coast 
branch in San Francisco. The perma- 
ment location will be announced later. At 
this branch it is planned to maintain a 
stock of machines, making direct delivery 
on sales. A number of salesmen will be 
employed. G. N. Ackerman is in charge 
of the new branch. 

M. A. McGregor, of the American Bak- 
ery Equipment Co., San Francisco, is 
making a business trip through the Pa- 
cific Northwest. 

F. C. Black, sales manager Peerless 
Bread Machine Co., Sidney, Ohio, re- 
cently spent several weeks on the Pa- 
cific Coast. 

Otto L. Matte, special bakery service 
man for The Fleischmann Co., was in 
San Francisco last week. 

The Alco Flour Co., Los Angeles, has 
opened a department to build and equip 
bakeries. J. F. Montrose, formerly in 
the supply business in Denver, Colo., is 
at its head. 

E. H. Witter, of the Robert I. Steen 
Co., Los Angeles, has returned from an 
extended Arizona business trip. 

W. J. Holder, of the Battle Creek 
(Mich.) Bread Wrapping Machine Co., is 
making an extended tour of the Pacific 
Coast. 

H. W. Sonsteby, for a number of 
years in the Seattle offices of The Fleisch- 
mann Co., has been transferred to Taco- 
tha, where he will act as the company’s 
agent. 

M. Holton is representing the Peerless 
Bread Machine Co. in the northern half of 
California, with headquarters in Oakland. 

. M. Cregor, formerly demonstrator 
for The Fleischmann Co., Los Angeles, is 
now chemist and laboratory expert for 
the Mackechnie Bread Co. 

Carey & Dalton, agents for the Read 
Machinery Co., have moved to 345 South 
Los Angeles Street, Los Angeles. 





WISCONSIN GOSSIP 

The H. C. Schranck Co., 501 East Wat- 
er Street, Milwaukee, wholesale bakery, 
restaurant and soda fountain supplies, 
will move on May 1 to 313 Milwaukee 
Street, where 30,000 sq ft will be avail- 
able, compared with 20,000 now occupied. 
Henry C. Schranck, Sr., president of the 
company, was born in the same block oc- 
cupied by the present Schranck Bakery, 
71 years ago, and either resided or had 
his place of business within the square 
since that time. The building is to be 
converted into a workingmen’s hotel. 
Ownership is retained by Mr. Schranck, 
but it will be operated under a lease. 

Bakery, restaurant and kitchen equip- 
ment houses are bidding actively for all 
or parts of the work of equipping the 
cuisine of the new Elks’ Clubhouse. Mil- 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


waukee, which represents a total invest- 
ment in excess of $1,250,000. Architects 
Robert A. Messmer & Bro., Majestic 
Building, are receiving bids on the kitch- 
en cooking apparatus, portable refrigera- 
tors, ovens, mixers, silverware, china, etc. 
The Joesting & Schilling Co., a Dela- 
ware corporation with $500,000 author- 
ized capital, has filed articles in Wiscon- 
sin, with headquarters at Hudson, and E. 
H. Joesting, Hudson, as agent. Of the 
total capital, $25,000 is invested in Wis- 
consin. The concern is organized to man- 
ufacture and deal in all kinds of restau- 
rant equipment. L. E. Meyer. 


CLARK DEAN, VICE PRESIDENT 
UNION STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 


At a recent ‘stockholders’ meeting of 
the Union Steel Products Co., held at 
Albion, Mich., Clark Dean was appointed 
vice president. He has been associated 
permanently with this concern since the 
early part of 1924 as production man- 
ager, which position he will continue to 
fill, Mr. Dean was educated at Albion 
College and the University of Michigan, 








Clark Dean 


and is now 25 years of age and is regard- 
ed as one of the coming young men in the 
bakers’ machinery and equipment line. 
He is a son of George E. Dean, who has 
been president of the company for many 
years and who is also president of the 
Bakery Equipment Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. Other officers of the Union 
Steel Products Co. are Brockway Dickie 
secretary, and F. Sindecuse treasurer. 
A. S. Purves. 





NEW YORK AND VICINITY 

Donald W. Davis, for five years with 
the Jaburg-Miller Co., New York, has 
been elected treasurer of that concern. 

Frank R. Shepard, vice president Gen- 
eral Baking Co., represented the baking 
industry at the inauguration at Washing- 
ton. 

Max Strasser, president New York 
State Association of Manufacturing Re- 
tail Bakers, is in Europe on a holiday. 

The offices of the Washburn Crosby 
Co. have been moved to 17 Battery Place; 
W. J. Morris, Jr., is in charge. 

The sympathy of his many friends is 
extended to George P. Reuter, of the 
Malt-Diastase Co., in the loss of his moth- 
er at the age of 90. 

Among recent visitors to New York 
was Sidney Bennett, president Bennett 
Oven Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

The Bermuda trip of the New England 
Bakers’ Association is recalled by the 
engagement of Miss Ethel Roberts, 
adopted daughter of G. Maynard, dis- 
trict manager The Fleischmann Co. at 
Hartford, n., and R. H. Dietz, of the 
Massachusetts Baking Co. The romance 
would appear to have begun during that 


trip. 
Bruno C. Scuminr. 
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BUFFALO ARMORY LEASED 
FOR BAKERY EXPOSITION 


The Bakery Equipment Manufactur- 
ers’ Association has finally completed ar- 
rangements, and necessary signatures 
have been obtained from the proper of- 
ficials, for the turning over of the Sixty- 
fifth Regimental Armory at Buffalo for 
the week of Sept. 13, when the national 
bakers’ machinery exposition will be held. 
This means that 75,000 square feet of ex- 
hibit space will be made available by 
Colonel Scholl, the armory chief. Where- 
as contracting for the booth space has 
been delayed, owing to formalities con- 
nected with securing the final lease of 
the building, more than 60 per cent of 
the space has already been requested by 
members of the association. 

Inquiries regarding this exposition are 
said to have been received from Spain, 
Australia, Italy, Mexico, Japan and Eng- 
land. This unusual foreign interest in- 
dicatées that there is a lively era of de- 
velopment ahead for American manufac- 
tured baking machines. Inquiries from 
France and England also ask for infor- 
mation as to whether bread can be made 
cheaper in large automatic plants than 
by hand. This probably suggests that 
the cost of hand labor is becoming op- 
pressive in the bakery establishments of 
these countries. 

The special committee of the Bakery 
Equipment Manufacturers’ Association 
which had charge of the arrangements 
for signing up with Colonel Scholl con- 
sisted of George E. Dean, president of 
the association and president Union 
Steel Products Co., Albion, Mich; John 
M. Van Houten, Dutchess Tool Co., Bea- 
con, N. Y., and chairman of the exposi- 
tion committee: E. T. Parsons, Thomson 
Machine Co., Belleville, N. J., and J. C. 
Emley, Duhrkop Oven Co., New York. 
The signing up of applicants for space 
will now commence. 

A. S. Purves. 





CANADIAN BAKERY NOTES 

Toronto, Ont.—The Standard Bread 
Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont., lately moved into 
new modern premises. The history of 
this company is almost like fiction in ro- 
mantic interest. Two young men from 
rural Ontario started the business in a 
little one-story wooden shack 10 years 
ago. In the interval one of them served 
at the front in the war while the other 
carried on. Now under their joint ef- 
forts the business is growing so fast that 
a new plant had to be provided. The 
premises are on the west side of the city, 
the building 55x105, and five stories, of 
re-enforced concrete. The present output 
is 1,500 loaves per day, besides cake. 

The bakers of Winnipeg and district 
have formed an association and are look- 
ing forward to great results in the way 
of co-operation and correction of abuses. 
E. Windsor, of the Home Baking Co., 
Winnipeg, is secretary-treasurer. Win- 
nipeg had an association once before, but 
this died out. No such fate is likely to 
overtake the new one, 4s it belongs to a 
different time and is animated by the 
modern spirit of co-operation. 

The Fleischmann Co. fleet of delivery 
trucks operating in Winnipeg have just 
come through their first winter. The 
.Winnipeg winter is hard on trucks and 
this experiment has been watched with 
The results are so satisfactory 
that the company will adopt this system 
of delivery as a permanency. 

The French-Canadian bakers of Mont- 
real are having a little private price war 
of their own. They have cut prices of 
bread to a ruinous extent, and seem quite 
unable to get together and settle their 
differences. Naturally, the. English bak- 
ers are suffering, but are.not free to say 
very much, as it is not their fight. 

The Canada Waxed Papers, Ltd., To- 
ronto, has moved into new quarters at 
405 Logan Avenue. This company does 
quite a growing business in the kind of 
paper that is used for wrapping bread. 

The British American Wax Paper Co., 
Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., has moved its To- 
ronto premises into larger quarters. The 
company maintains a warehouse and 
branch in this city, its manufacturing be- 
ing done in Hamilton. This is the largest 
concern making wax paper in Canada. 
Its business with Canadian bakers is 


quite large. 
A. H. Bamey. 
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THE LEGAL PHASES OF 
CONTRACT ASSIGNMENT 


In a case before the Texas court of 
civil appeals—Model Baking Co. vs. Ditt- 
man (266 S. W. 802)—it appeared that 
Charles and Paul Steffler had been en- 
gaged in the bakery business under the 
name, “Model Baking Co.” Charles 
Steffler owned the property employed in 
the business, and managed the enterprise, 
although Paul received one fourth of the 
net profits. Defendant contracted with 
the firm to install an oven; he furnishing 
the labor and the firm furnishing the ma- 
terials. The contract contained this 
clause: 

“Carl Dittman agrees to guarantee this 
oven for a period of five years against 
defects of any kind, and repair the same 
free of cost to the Model Baking Co.” 

The oven was constructed and accept- 
ed. Thereafter Paul Steffler retired from 
the firm, and Charles sued, in the trade 
name of the business, for damages, claim- 
ing that defendant had not properly con- 
structed the oven, and that it became so 
defective as to require reconstruction. 

A novel defense was interposed—that 
the contract was made with the firm, and 
that it was not assignable by the retiring 
member of the firm to the succeeding 
member in such sense as to give the latter 
a cause of action against defendant for 
breach of the contract. Reversing a 
judgment of a lower court in favor of de- 
fendant, the court of civil appeals said: 

“The general rule is that an executory 
{unperformed] contract, not necessarily 
personal in its character, which can, con- 
sistently with the rights and interests of 
the adverse party, be sufficiently executed 
by the assignee, is assignable, in the ab- 
sence of any stipulation in the contract 
to the contrary. 

“But if the contract be personal in its 
character and calls for the personal serv- 
ices of either party, or creates relation- 
ships of personal credit, confidence, and 
trust, or requires the exercise of knowl- 
edge, skill, or taste peculiar to either 
party, then such contract is not assign- 
able, ... 

“We do not think the contract may be 
construed into a personal service contract 
between Dittman of the one part, and 
Paul, as well as Charles, Steffler, of the 
other. At best, . . . Paul was no more 
than a nominal partner in the baking 
concern. He owned none of the assets 
of the business; had no voice in its man- 
agement or control. It may be inferred 

. that he was merely an employee, 
who happened to be paid a certain per 
cent of the net profits instead of a sal- 
ary for his services. It is doubtful if 
these facts constituted the Stefflers part- 
ners at all... . 

“We do not think the rule against as- 
signment of personal service contracts 
contemplates, or should be extended to 
include merely nominal owners or of- 
ficials of the parties bound, or employees 
who have no power or control over the 
business, or voice in its management. And 
where such contracts are made and after- 
wards assigned, if the assignment does 
not change the ownership, or control, or 
management, but leaves them in precisely 
the same hands they were in prior to the 
assignment, the other party should not be 
permitted to defeat the purposes of the 
pact and escape his solemn obligations 
because a technical, but ineffectual, as- 
signment has been made. 

“Technically, the contract was as- 
signed, but practically it was not. Tech- 
nically, the new concern was a distinct 
legal entity from the old, but to all prac- 
tical intents and purposes it was the same 
concern. There was no actual substitu- 
tion of parties.” 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





IN THE POTOMAC STATES 

Business in this section exceeds expec- 
tations in nearly all lines of bakery goods, 
and it is believed that the trade will de- 
velop enough volume in the next few 
months to return a reasonable profit to 
both wholesalers and retailers. The 
weather has been very wet, but this 
should prove beneficial to the crops. The 
marketing of tobacco has been held up by 
muddy roads and unfavorable weather. 
Operations in North Carolina textile 
mills have expanded, and lower cotton 
prices have enabled them to operate 
more profitably. 
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There is considerable unemployment, 
but this is somewhat less than usual. The 
unfavorable weather has delayed con- 
struction work, and has thrown many un- 
skilled laborers out of employment, but 
factory work is going on unchecked, a 
large amount of road building is under 
way or projected, and railroads are mak- 
ing numerous improvements, all of which 
means more business for bakers. Rela- 
tions between employers and workers 
seem generally satisfactory. 

Outside of a small run of orders for 
shipment within 30 days, there is little 
activity in the flour market. There is a 
fair jobbing trade with small bakers, but 
business is unsatisfactory. 

Stocks are at a low ebb, as shipping 
directions on old contracts have been al- 
most completely cleared, and the volume 
of flour for resale is decreasing. 

There is some trade in hard spring and 
hard winter first clear, and a little busi- 
ness in soft winter wheat flour, the lat- 
ter being to distributors. Cracker bak- 
ers are holding out altogether, and semo- 
lina is having only a small sale. All new 
business is in small lots. 

Consumptive demand for rye flour is 
slow. Some large buyers still have con- 
siderable booked with Wisconsin mills, 
and are beginning to ask for delivery in 
larger quantity. 

NOTES 

Oscar Fleischmann, who conducted a 
successful retail bakery on Ravenswood 
Avenue, Baltimore, has sold out and re- 
tired. 

Fred C. Cabell, president Cabell Co., 
Baltimore, a division of the Joe Lowe 
Co., is the proud father of twins, a boy 
and girl. 

The Wolf Co., Chambersburg, Pa., has 
under construction a 50-bbl flour mill at 
Gloucester, Va., and a 500-bbl mill at 
Shenandoah, Va. ; 

The Lebanon (Pa.) Milling Co., for- 
merly owned and operated by W. E. 
Meiser and H. E. Smaltz, has become the 
sole property of Mr. Meiser. 

Henry C. Benner, well known in Balti- 
more baking circles and who recently en- 
tered the flour brokerage business, is now 
representing the Goerz Flour Mills Co., of 
Newton, Kansas. 

J. H. Woorrince. 





BUFFALO TRADE QUIET 

Burrato, N. Y.—A few bakers took ad- 
vantage of the break in wheat last week 
to lay in flour. Some local mills, appar- 
ently bearish, quoted prices based on the 
close of March 17. At such prices the 
smaller baker could work to advantage, 
which he has not been able to do since 
December, when wheat began its spec- 
tacular climb. He has, in the meantime, 
bought only when absolutely necessary 
and in small lots. This, of course, is 
expensive. 

Dealers in bakery supplies are feeling 
the results of this continued high cost 
of manufacture and the lessened profits 
resulting. There has been a lack of life 
to their business. Some factors contribut- 
ing to this depression are the number of 
bankruptcies, the lack of new incorpora- 
tions and the number of families in which 
the wage earner is unemployed. 


NOTES 


I. T. McGregor, president Klueck- 
Hegel Baking Co., attended the New 
England bakers’ convention at Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

James Maggio, driver for the Dunkirk 
Home Bakery, narrowly escaped death 
when his machine was struck by a freight 
train on the New York Central Railroad. 

The Buffalo Master Bakers’ Associa- 
tion at its last meeting adopted resolu- 
tions requesting the police to enforce the 
Sunday closing law in respect to retail 
stores. The annual dinner is set for the 
night of April 22. 

James Cahill, 65 years old, one of the 
founders of Cahill Bros., bakers, died re- 
cently at his home in Syracuse. The firm 
of Cahill Bros. was merged into the 
Ward Baking Co. two years ago. Mr. 
Cahill had been sick about five weeks. 
The initial illness was erysipelas, and 
later complications caused death. 

The Jamestown (N. Y.) Baking Co., 
Inc., a member of the Quality Bakers of 
America, has been advised that its loaf 
of butter cream bread, which was entered 
in a contest with bread of all other mem- 


bers, has been accorded third place, be- 
ing only six tenths of a point under the 
winning loaf. 
America comprise representative bakers 
throughout the United States. To be- 
come a member every baker must make.a 
pledge to use no ingredients but those of 
nown purity and wholesomeness. The 
contest bread was tested for 10 different 
points, including keeping qualities, 
aroma and taste. In these three impor- 
tant qualities, the Jamestown loaf scored 
99 per cent. 
M. A. McCarrnry. 





POTOMAC STATES BAKERS’ 
CONVENTION PROGRAM 


The executive committee of the Po- 
tomac States Bakers’ Association met at 
Charlotte, N. C., early this month to con- 
sider a program for the annual conven- 
tion to be held in Charlotte, May 25-28. 
President Bolser and Secretary Barnard, 
of the American Bakers’ Association, 
have .been invited to address the meet- 
ing, and others will talk on special phases 
of the baking industry and allied inter- 
ests. An informal reception and a dance 
at the Hotel Charlotte will occur Monday 
evening. 

H. O. Miller, of Charlotte, president 
Carolina Baking Co., will arrange all en- 
tertainment features, including the an- 
nual dinner. There will be sightseeing 
tours and outings for lady visitors, under 
direction. of well-organized committees, 
athletic contests, golf every day of the 
convention, a tennis tournament, and a 
baseball game between members of the 
allied trades and the bakers. Fred H. 
Frazier, New York, vice president Gen- 
eral Baking Co., will be toastmaster at 
the annual dinner. 

C. O. Kuester, secretary and business 
manager of the Chamber of Commerce, 
told what Charlotte was going to do for 
the coming convention, the first of its 
kind ever held in that city. 


NOTES 


The Washburn Crosby Co. was .repre- 
sented by W. Behymer, R. A. Craig, and 
R. M. Carter. 

T. E. Rea, of the American Brokerage 
& Warehouse Co., is an active member of 
the local committee. 

L. A. Schillinger and G. E. Muhly, Bal- 
timore, were two past presidents of the 
association attending the meeting. 

Barth Streb, Sr., president Royal Bak- 
ing Co., Raleigh, was the only North 
Carolina baker attending the meeting. 

S. E. Williams, representing the 
Doughnut Machine Corporation, New 
York, with headquarters in Washington, 
was an interested visitor. 

The Fleischmann Co. was represented 
by F. J. Loftus, F. N. West, F. R. Young 
and Russell Varney. The latter was put 
on the business program for a talk on 
window dressing. 

The Carolina Baking Co., Charlotte, 
was represented by H. O. Miller, presi- 
dent, George Wadsworth, vice president, 
Claude Cochran, attorney, and C. Hi. 
Miller, manager Greensboro, N. C., plant. 

W. F. Davis, manager Sunlight Bak- 
ery, Inc., Roanoke, with G. A. Jahn, of 
the Malt-Diastase Co., Ellis C. Baum, 
of the Joe Lowe Co., and George Nyquist, 
of the Newark (N. J.) Parchment & 
Paraffine Paper Co., came by motor from 
Roanoke. 

Allied tradesmen present included L. 
K. Batterton, representing the Malt- 
Diastase Co., A. J. Will, August Maag 
Co., Vance Hoke, Charlotte (N. C.) 
Wagon & Auto Co., and E. C. Baum, E. 
Mitchell and C. P. Caraway, of the Joe 
Lowe Co. 

Mill representatives attending were J. 
L. Whitehurst, Larabee Flour Mills Cor- 
poration, Ben Williams, Quaker Oats 
Co., J. C. Neal, William Kelly Milling 
Co., C. R. Stratton, Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., and J. Bailey and R. M. Pat- 
terson, Acme-Evans Co. 

J. H. Woorrince. 





PROPOSED BAKERS’ TRIP TO EUROPE 

The secretaries of four bakers’ associa- 
tions in the United States are planning 
what is to be known as the 1925 Bakers’ 
Tour to Europe. The party will leave 
New York July 8, in the Caronia, of the 
Cunard Line, and return in the R. M. S. 
P. liner Ohio from Hamburg on Aug. 14. 
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Arrangements have been made to visit 
London, Paris, Lucerne and several cities 
in Germany. Those desirous of touring 
the western front battle fields will be 
given an opportunity while the party is in 
Paris. 

The committee in charge of the tour 
consists of Fred D. Pfening, secretary 
Ohio Bakers’ Association, J. H. Wool- 
ridge, secretary Potomac States Bakers’ 
Association, H. D. Likins, secretary New 
England Bakers’ Association, and C. C. 
Latus, secretary Pennsylvania Bakers’ 
Asociation. 





FLEISCHMANN SCHOOL WILL 
OPERATE IN MINNEAPOLIS 


The Fleischmann Co.’s traveling school 
for bakers, which has just closed a very 
successful run in Detroit, Mich., is com- 
ing to Minneapolis. It will open March 
30, at 2724 University Avenue. 

The school is under the direction of 
Samuel T. Goetz, formerly chief of the 
American Retail Bakers’ Association 
school, and gives instruction in the bak- 
ing of goods, which have been proved to 
be easily marketable, under conditions 
similar to those existing in the ordinary 
bakery. The course more particularly 
covers the field of sweet goods, but win- 
dow displays and merchandising plans 
will also be explained and demonstrated. 

The building in which the school will be 
situated will be arranged as a practical 
bakery and sales room. 

A course at the school is being offered 
by The Fleischmann Co., free of charge, 
to any baker of the Northwest. It would 
appear to be a valuable opportunity for 
bakers of the Northwest to better their 
trade and one not likely to re-occur, as 
the cost and upkeep of a school is con- 
siderable. 

The school will probably remain in 
Minneapolis for three months, and each 
course will last about two weeks. 





POTOMAC STATES GOSSIP 

Karl W. Corby, president Corby Bak- 
ing Co., Washington and Richmond, Va., 
William Jorg, manager of the Washing- 
ton plant, David Green, general sales 
manager, and Edward O’Connell, super- 
intendent of manufacturing, have re- 
turned from Chicago, where they attend- 
ed the first annual conference of the Con- 
tinental Baking Corporation, of which 
the Corby companies have recently be- 
come a part. About 40 executives of 
leading bakeries throughout the country 
which are affiliated with the Continental 
were in attendance. 

The Carroll Grocery & Baking Co., 
Wilson, N. C., is installing a large size 
Middleby-Marshall oven, and materially 
improving the efficiency of the plant. 

Douglass G. Lytel, in charge of sales 
promotion work for The Fleischmann 
Co. in the Potomac states, with head- 
quarters at Baltimore, is wearing a smile, 
due to the arrivai of little Miss Mary 
Pickford Lytel. 


B. Streb, president Royal Baking Co., © 


Raleigh, N. C., is home from an extended 
sojourn in Europe, arriving in time to 
attend the North Carolina Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation annual meeting. 

Frisby F. Thomas, flour broker, Balti- 
more, with Mrs. Thomas, is on a four 
months’ Mediterranean cruise. 

W. S. Corby, former vice president 
Corby Baking Co., Washington and 
Richmond, and a stockholder in a num- 
ber of well-known baking corporations 
since his active retirement from the man- 
agement of the Corby company, has 
opened an office at 26 Jackson Place, 
Washington, to look after his financial 
interests. 

Frank J. Loftus, southern district 
manager The Fleischmann Co., with 
headquarters at Baltimore, is receiving 
congratulations of his friends in the trade 
on the arrival of Frank J., Jr. 

J. H. Katzenberg, formerly represent- 
ing the International Milling Co., New 
Prague, Minn., in Indiana, is now looking 
after its interests in North and South 
— with headquarters at Charlotte, 

A modern two-story brick bakery is 
under construction at Kingston, N. C., 
for W. M. Herbert, who has outgrown his 
present plant. 

Two Petersen ovens are being installed 
by the Carolina Baking Co., Greens- 
boro, N. C. The plant is under the man- 
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agement of C. H. Miller, and is making 
rapid strides forward. 

C. F. Hoefer has opened an up-to-date 
bakery at Main and Pendleton streets, 
Columbia, S. C. 

The American Bakeries Co., Florence, 
s. C., has under construction a $20,000 
addition. 

The spring meeting of the North Caro- 
lina Bakers’ Association will be held at 
Statesville in April, and promises to be 
a big affair. . 
J. H. Woorrince. 


WHEN TRADEMARK 
RIGHTS ARE INVADED 


It is noted that many of the cases 
coming before the courts, in which re- 
dress is sought on a theory of violation 
of trademark rights, are decided mainly 
on a question of fact as to whether or 
not two given trademarks so closely re- 
semble each other as to tend to produce 
confusion in the public mind to the preju- 
dice of the first user of the two. The 
-overning rules of law have been so fre- 
juently reaffirmed that they have become 
rite. An illustrative decision was han- 
‘ed down by the court of appeals for the 
istrict of Columbia in the case of Na- 

onal Biscuit Co. vs. J. B. Carr Biscuit 
Co. (8 Fed., 3d Series, 87). 

The court upheld the National Biscuit 

o.s opposition to the registration of the 
.ame “Eta” for crackers, on the ground 
iat that name too closely resembles 
“Uneda,” owned by the first-named com- 
pany. The court said: 

“The similarity of sound between the 
‘wo words is obvious. The dominating 
vowel of each is the letter ‘e,’ and this is 
pronounced alike in both words. The 
final consonant in one word is the letter 
‘d” in the other the letter ‘t’; these have 
an almost similar sound as frequently 
pronounced. The last letter in each word, 
the vowel ‘a, adds substantially to the 
resemblance. In fact, it may fairly be 
said that the word ‘Eta’ differs so slightly 
in sound from the last two syllables of 
the word ‘Uneeda’ that the applicant 
stands in no better position than if its 
proposed mark consisted simply of the 
word ‘Eeda.’ . . . Furthermore, the two 
words, ‘Uneeda,’ and ‘Eta,’ similarly ex- 
press an appeal to purchasers to buy the 
marked article for personal consumption, 
thus adding a similarity of meaning to 
that sound. 

“Moreover, it is rightly argued by the 
appellant [the National Biscuit Co.] that 
biscuits and crackers are generally put 
up for the retail trade in small packages, 
costing but little, and are frequently pur- 
chased, perhaps in haste, at store coun- 
ters by persons unable to read, including 
children, servants, foreigners, and unedu- 
cated persons, and are also often ordered 
over the telephone. These circumstances 
give emphasis to the fact that a similarity 
in the sounds of the trademark of such 
competing articles would naturally result 
in confusion. Under such circumstances, 
an article of great merit, extensively ad- 
vertised, and representing a large invest- 
ment for publicity, is likely to be con- 
fused in the retail trade with other arti- 
cles, to the great loss of the vendors, and 
to the prejudice of the puchasing public.” 

A. L. H. Srreer. 








PROOF OF UNWHOLESOME FOOD 

Although there are numerous decisions 
to the effect that one who sells unwhole- 
some food may be held liable for result- 
ing illness to the consumer, a decision of 
the Massachusetts supreme judicial court 
shows ‘that, in order to sustain an award 
of damages, the cause of claimed illness 
must rest upon something more substan- 
tial than conjecture. 

In the case before the court,—Gracey 
vs. Waldorf System, Inc. (146 N. E. 232), 
—plaintiff was awarded judgment in a 
lower court on a theory that eating a 
lunch, consisting of chicken pie, hot rolls 


and drinking coffee, in deferidant’s res 
*“the state of the rye bread trade generally 


taurant caused resulting illness. A phy- 
Sician diagnosed the illness as ptomaine 
poisoning. Ruling that a valid claim had 
not been proved, and dismissing the suit, 
the,supreme judicial court said: a 
“There was no evidence that the plain-~ 
tiff’s illness was caused by ‘the food fur+*, 
nished by the defendant, oy that the food 
was unwholesome. Although he was not 
sick until three or four hours after he ate 
the meal, we know nothing further about 
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the condition of his health on” the day he 
lunched at defendant’s place. “There is 
nothing to show that the food tasted bad 
or appeared to be unfit for use. His phy- 
sician did not give it as her opinion that 
the plaintiff’s illness was caused by the 
food furnished by the defendant; she 
stated that there are so many different 
circumstances that the cause of ptomaine 
poisoning could not be determined. 
“There is nothing to show within what 
time the effect of eating improper food 
would appear; whether these effects 
would appear immediately, or within 
what time, the evidence does not disclose. 
There are different causes for ptomaine 
poisoning, as the plaintiff's physician tes- 
tified; it may have been caused in the 
case at bar by food eaten before the 
plaintiff visited the defendant’s eating 
place, by something he ate or drank after 
he ate the food in question, and it may 
have been caused by the food of the de- 
fendant; but this is conjecture, and not 


proof.” 
A. L. H. Srreer. 





ALL AROUND WISCONSIN 


Retail Bakers Not Complaining—Watching 
Adverse Legislation—Union Would Estab- 
lish Shop—Edward O. Orth Dead 


Muwavkee, Wis.— The tremendous 
break in the wheat market, besides be- 
wildering bakers in respect to their pur- 
chases of flour, has set the public mind 
wondering why the price of bread re- 
mains unchanged. The large wholesale 
shops are maintaining their usual pro- 
duction schedules, and making the usual 
distribution. The neighborhood shops 
are doing somewhat less bread business, 
but their trade in specialties has in- 
creased, due to the Lenten season. 

The Wisconsin trade has been kept 
alert by the large number of bills intro- 
duced in the state legislature. The Wis- 
consin Association of Master Bakers has 
been on the job, through its legislative 
committee, and reports encouraging 
progress toward warding off inimical 
legislation. Senator Padway, of Milwau- 
kee, Socialist, who early in the session 
offered a bill, which he later withdrew, 
to eliminate night work in bakeries, but 
excepting oven men and mixers, has now 
come forward with an even more drastic 
proposition. The new bill would bar all 
night work in bakeries between the hours 
of 9 p.m. and 4 a.m. 

Less directly affecting the trade is a 
bill aiming to abolish the state board of 
vocational education, which, if enacted, 
would practically overthrow the present 
well-organized system of continuation 
school work. The Federated Trades 
Council of Milwaukee on March 18 went 
on record as emphatically opposing the 
abolition of the board, which indicated 
the sentiment among unions. The Central 
Continuation School in Milwaukee, re- 
garded as the largest and most modern 
of its kind in the world, maintains a bak- 
ery training department, from which 
master bakers are beginning to draw the 
major part of their apprentices. The im- 
pression is that the legislature dare not 
abolish the board, in the face of the tre- 
mendous opposition offered by all classes. 

Unions in Milwaukee are beginning a 
campaign to induce members to buy no 
bread save that bearing the union label. 
At a Federated Trades Council meeting 
a few days ago, it was stated by the bak- 
ery union representative that there is not 
a union bakery left in Milwaukee. It was 
also pointed out that “the $200,000,000 
bakery trust is driving out the small bak- 
eries,” and the bakers’ union is thereby 
eompelled to work under a tremendous 
handicap. The plan is to acquire a small 
or medium-sized bakery and convert it 
into a union shop, with a corollary of 
bringing pressure to bear on the grocers 
so they will handle union label bread, 
which will give a foothold and provide 
union members with a source of supply. 

Comment in the local trade concerning 





dwells on the fact that the high price of 
rye flour seems to hgve made serious in- 
roads into the demand for bread. Bak- 
rs of rye bread who did not cover their 
needs early in tlie wig 4 year, when rye 
was cheap, have been baking very little 
of it since the price went sky-high, as 
they could not meet competition. Rye 
flour sales, on the whole, are reported 
much less this year than last, probably 


owing to the limitations imposed by a 
price that at least for five or seven years 
has been out of line with a normal trend, 
and particularly in relation to wheat. 


NOTES 
The Bennison & Lane Baking Co., 
Janesville, a wholesale concern, has 
opened a retail store in the heart of the 
Janesville business district to supplement 
local distribution through grocery stores. 
George J. Rank, a baker at Two Riv- 
ers, has filed a voluntary petition in bank- 
ruptcy, scheduling liabilities at $12,860, 
and assets at $11,966. Similar petition 
has been filed by Spyros Tseffos, operat- 
ing a bakery at 604 State Street, Racine. 
He lists liabilities at $10,130, and claims 
assets of $7,439. 
Frank Rossow, 1090 Seventeenth 
Street, Milwaukee, is planning an invest- 
ment of $50,000 or more in a bakery, store 





COMING BAKERS’ CONVENTIONS 


Southern Bakers’ Association at 
Miami, Fla., April 6-9. 

Rocky Mountain Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation at Denver, April 20-22. 

Kentucky Association at Louis- 
ville, May 5. 

Iowa Association at Muscatine, 
May 19-20. 

Potomac States Association an- 
nual at Charlotte, N. C., May 25- 
28. 

Pennsylvania Association at 
Bedford Springs, June 15-17. 

American Bakers’ Association 
and Bakery Equipment Manufac- 
turers’ Association at Buffalo, 
Sept. 14-20. 











and apartment building at Twenty-fifth 
and Center streets.. Bids are being taken 
for the work by Walter G. Memmler, 
local architect, and call for a brick and 
concrete structure, two stories and base- 
ment, 50x123. In addition to the bakery, 
the building will contain two other stores, 
and two apartments on the upper floor. 


Edward Oliver Orth, secretary Philip 
Orth Co., 202 Florida Street, Milwaukee, 
a leading jobber in flour and bakery ma- 
terials and supplies, died at Columbus 
Hospital, Chicago, March 19, after an 
illness of four months. He was 30 years 
of age and the son of Philip Orth, Sr., 
founder and president of the company, 
who was 80 years old on March 17 and 
spent the day at the deathbed. -His 
brother, Philip Orth, Jr., is treasurer and 
general manager of the company. 

L. E. Meyer. 


€ 


KENTUCKY MASTER BAKERS 
WILL HOLD CONVENTION 


The Kentucky Master Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation announces that arrangements for 
the one-day business session to be held 
in Louisville on May 5 are nearing com- 
pletion. A program of sufficient interest 
to attract bakers from all parts of the 
state is contemplated, and a good at- 
tendance is expected. . 








GIVING OF PREMIUMS CONDEMNED 

The Westmoreland County Bakers’ As- 
sociation held a largely attended meeting 
at the Elks Club, Greensburg, Pa., Tues- 
day evening, March 10, E. J. Schaller, of 
the Schaller Bakery, presiding. 

The principal address was by H. C. 
Elste, district manager The Fleischmann 
Co., Pittsburgh, who read 4*wéll-prepared 
paper on “Premiums,” stressing the point 
that they were mot substantial builders of 
business, and often proved a detriment to 
well-megning bakers who had been led 
into the practice. 

Others who spoke included R. T. Ham- 
bleton and D. H. Crock, of the Pitts- 
burgh offices of the Washburn Crosby 
Co., Frank H. Minnis, Pittsburgh repre- 
sentative King Midas Milling Co., C. W. 
Clark, western Pennsylvania representa- 
tive Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc.,; T. W. 
McMahon, general sales agent Command- 
er Mill Co., and C. C. Latus,. secretary 
Western Pennsylvania and Pennsylvania 
Bakers’ associations. 

Among allied tradesmen present were 
H. S. Judd and Barney Rosenthal, of 
The Fleischmann Co., E. W. Stoker, Fair- 
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mont Creamery Co., T. E. Goffe, Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., Fred Anderson, west- 
ern Pennsylvania representative Com- 
mander Mill Co., C. Weber, Southern Cot- 
ton Oil Co., C. W. Behrends, Philadel- 
phia Malt Extract Co., and J. R. Lloyd 
and Max Spoth, of the J. R. Lloyd Co. 

C. C. Lartvs. 





MASON CITY BAKING CO. 
WINS SILVER TROPHY 


The Mason City (Iowa) Baking Co., a 
member of the Quality Bakers of Amer- 
ica, was awarded the silver trophy of the 
association for the best loaf of bread sub- 
mitted during February. The prize win- 
ning loaf scored 98.2 per cent. 

The Quality Bakers of America is an 
organization of about 80 independent 
bakers. Each month the members send 
a loaf to the headquarters in New York 
for scoring. The trophy goes perma- 
nently to the member having the highest 
average score for the year. 

H. S. Sanborn, manager of the Mason 
City Baking Co., naturally takes consid- 
erable pride in the fact that he won the 
cup in February, and he is now out to win 
it permanently, if possible. 





CRACKER NOTES 

A. J. Dresel heads the reorganized Gro- 
cers’ Baking Co., Louisville, as president, 
and R. L. Kaufman, former president, 
becomes chairman of the advisory com- 
mittee. Mr. Kaufman, who has been in 
the baking business 43 years, helped to 
organize the Grocers’ Biscuit Co. 21 years 
ago. The other officers are John Kiefer 
vice president, and M. J. Doll secretary 
and treasurer. These officers, together 
with Mr. Kaufman, J. M. Haragan, E. 
M. Perkins and E. L. Lepper, compose 
the board of directors. 

The White House Biscuit Co., Dubuque, 
Iowa, has increased its capital stock to 
$225,000. Officers of the company: J. L. 
Meyer, president and manager; A. E. 
Majerus, vice president and sales man- 
ager; C. G. Hille, secretary and treas- 
urer. Directors: A. H. Myer and J. L. 
Hall. 

About 350 people attended the annual 
dinner given by the Schust Co., Saginaw, 
Mich., to its employees at the Hotel Ban- 
croft. 

A. P. Strietmann, of the Strietmann 
Biscuit Co., Cincinnati, has been appoint- 
ed chairman of the technical committee 
of the Biscuit and Cracker Manufactur- 
ers’ Association. The plans of the tech- 
nical bureau of the association are flour- 
ishing, the analytical department is well 
patronized by the members, and Dr. 
Bailey is preparing an exhaustive report 
on the research work he is engaged in. 

The American Cone & Pretzel Co. 
Philadelphia, has materially increased its 
mechanical equipment. 

The Southwest Cracker Co., Wichita, 
Kansas, has elected the following of- 
ficers: G. W. Brown, president; George 
Thies, vice president; D. K. Oxley, sec- 
retary and manager. Directors: S. B. 
Amidon, W. E. Jett, Frank Wood, Sr., 
and Frank Wood, Jr. 

The Strietmann Biscuit Co. featured a 
novel container for crackers at its booth 
in connection with the Pure Food Show, 
Cincinnati. Crisp crackers were served 
with peanut butter. 

The new plant of the Schust Co., De- 
troit, Mich., is in operation. Officers of 
the company: Henry Schust, president; 
E. F. Schust, vice president; Edward 
Schust, secretary and treasurer. 





NORTHWESTERN NOTES 

The new Keewatin (Minn.) Bakery has 
been reopened; Charles Kimenen is pro- 
prietor, 

H. E. Allen has sold his bakery at Nor- 
walk, Minn., to F. A. Miller. 

Conrad Erickson has opened a bakery 
at Twenty-eighth Street and Forty-sec- 
ond Avenue, Minneapolis. 

The bakery at 4300 Nicollet Avenue, 
Minneapolis, formerly operated by P. W. 
Hjerpe, has been reopened under the 
name of Miller Bakery. 

J. Pierra has opened the New Califor- 
nia Bakery at Hibbing, Minn. 

The following shops have been closed 
since Feb. 1: A. E. Fagerwick, Monti- 
cello; City Bakery, Gilbert; George Law- 
ley, Duluth; Lofgren Bakery, 1619 East 
Lake Street, Minneapolis; O. Olson, Rob- 
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binsdale; George ay te Kitzville; Fed- 
eral System mhery, ekg uet! Minn... 

The City Bakery, W. C. Gaerth, pro- 
prietor, Cumberland, Wis., and the shop 
of F. Kamrowski, St. Cloud, Minn., 
burned. 

McBride’s Bakery has been opened at 
Saskatoon, Sask. The proprietors op- 
erate shops at Regina and Moose Jaw. 





DECISION ON LAW OF AGENCY 

That bakers and millers should be cau- 
tious in selling supplies on orders of per- 
sons purporting to act as agents for oth- 
ers is suggested by the case of Mahoning 
Valley Bread Co. vs. Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad Co. (83 Pa. Super. Ct. 379). 
Plaintiff sued the railroad company for 
a balance due for bread furnished on or- 
ders of one Corbi. The suit resolved it- 
self into a question as to whether Corbi 
was an agent of the railroad company, 
either directly authorized to contract on 
its behalf or given such apparent author- 
ity as to justify one dealing with him to 
regard him as an agent of the company. 

The bread was furnished for consump- 
tion by crews of men engaged in repair- 
ing the railway company’s tracks. These 
men slept in cars furnished by the com- 
pany. They procured their food from 
Corbi, who had an arrangement with the 
railway company to deduct the amounts 
due to him by the men from their wages. 
There was no proof that the company 
agreed to pay for the bread. 

Plaintiff claimed that Corbi was put in 
charge of the camp, with full power to 
buy provisions. When he called on the 
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baking company for the first time he ex- 
hibited a-railway pass and told the plain- 
tiffs manager that if he wanted to know 
anything about him to call tH® railroad 
division engineer’s office. It does not ap- 
pear that the baking company had any 
communication with any representative 
of the railroad company. The bakin 
company charged the bread to Corbi, nn | 
such payments as were made on account 
were made by him. 

Disposing of the case the Pennsylvania 
court said that plaintiff had failed to 
establish any liability on the part of the 
defendant for the claim. 

A. L. H. Sraeer. 





PENNSYLVANIA BAKERY NOTES 

C. A. Coombes, Pottsville, Pa., is seek- 
ing an injunction against the March Bak- 
ing Co. to restrain it from doing work at 
night, claiming that the noise from the 
plant keeps his family and himself from 
sleep. 

The D. H. Burk Bakery, West Bridge- 
water, will build a one-story addition and 
install another oven. 

J. D. Frantz & Co. have opened a pas- 
try shop in Brockwayville. 

A. P. Johnson, of Erie, and Clifford 
Smith, of Saegertown, have purchased the 
bakery of W. T. Griffith, Meadville. 

Matsen & Yost have opened a bakery 
at Hawkins. 

John C. Hamer, whose bakery at Roar- 
ing Spring was badly damaged by fire a 
short time ago, will rebuild. 

One of the features at a pure food show 
held by Pomeroy’s, Inc., a department 


store of Harrisburg, was a 600-lb cake 
baked at the’ Starr Bakery; Harrisburg, 
under the supervision of Cleve Carney, a 
master baker of Chicago. It carried over 
250 hand made roses and other orna- 
ments. 

James Icato has opened a pastry shop 
at Hazelton. 

Clayton Ginder has purchased the bak- 
ery of William H. Harrison, Weissport. 

The Reliable Bakery, 153 East Main 
Street, Plymouth, has been sold to sev- 
eral business men of Wilkes-Barre. 

Louis J. Kolb, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the General Baking 
Co., is in Miami, Fla. 

Davis A. Geus, who for a number of 
years operated a bakery at Gallitzin, has 
sold the plant to Charles B. Noel, of 
Cresson. 

J. W. Conard has transferred the Sani- 
tary Baking Co., Uniontown, to the Irwin 
Baking Co., Irwin. Herman Knelle is the 
new manager. 

Arlington Deily has sold his interest in 
the Home Bakery, New Bethlehem, to K. 
A. Adams. 

Fire damaged the bakery of Charles 
Yablouski, Shickshinny, entailing a loss 
of $5,000, partly covered by insurance. 

George A. Mattern, Pitcairn, whose 
bakery was damaged by fire in February, 
is again operating. 

The Retzler Bakery, Norristown, has 
been acquired by the Schlosser Quality 
Stores, making eight stores in the chain 
operated by C. S. Schlosser. The Bake- 
Rite Bakery, Norristown, also taken over 
by Mr. Schlosser, was formerly managed 
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by J. A. Estlow, who will be retained in 
an executive capacity. 

P. B. Rockwell and Merle Robinson 
are building a bakery at Mercer, to be 
known as the Rockwell. 

A delivery truck of the Indiana (Pa.) 
Baking Co. was burned while on a deliv- 
ery route. Joseph Caracelli, the salesman 
operating the car, was slightly injured. 

George W. Greiner, president Indiana 
(Pa.) Baking Co., has returned home aft- 
er spending the winter in Florida. 

C. C. Larus. 





BAKERS’ CLUB ENTERTAINED 

The Wheeling (W. Va.) Bakers’ Club 
was cchatalaen by the General Baking 
Co. on March 10. The principal speaker 
was Henry D. Gilpin, of the Pittsburgh 
offices of the Washburn Crosby Co. An 
elaborate buffet lunch was served and 
music was furnished by the General Bak- 
ing Co.’s orchestra. 





GENERAL MANAGER HOOPER RESIGNS 

John H. Hooper, for 22 years general 
manager of the Pittsburgh plant of the 
Ward Baking Co., has resigned, and will 
be succeeded by Arnold Jackson, of 
Youngstown, Ohio. Mr. Hooper was ten- 
dered a farewell dinner by the office force 
and employees, and was the recipient of 
a number of handsome gifts. He plans 
to spend some months in travel, and ex- 
pects to locate permanently in California. 





Since April of last year India has 
shipped 1,500,000 bus more wheat than in 
the same period in 1923-24. 








NEW GOLD MEDAL RADIO STATION 





Washburn Crosby Co. Installs 5,000-Watt Broadcasting Equipment Near 
Minneapolis and St. Paul 


In accordance with an announcement 
made several months ago, the Washburn 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, has completed 
the installation of a 5,000-watt broad- 
easting station, located about 18 miles 
equidistant from Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, to be operated in the interests of 
the Northwest through the joint efforts 
of the Washburn Crosby Co. and civic or- 
ganizations of the Twin Cities. 

Gold Medal Station, WCCO, went on 
the air on Sept. 27, 1924, from the plant 
of WLAG, Minneapolis, which had dis- 
continued broadcasting a few weeks 
earlier. The equipment of WLAG was 
purchased by the Washburn Crosby Co., 
which proposed to St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis that it would install a new and 
larger plant if the Twin Cities would 
bear 50 per cent of the operating cost. 
Business firms and individuals subscribed 
the necessary funds for this purpose. 

The new equipment was placed in serv- 
ice on March 4, when the president’s in- 
augural address was broadcast from 
WCCO. On the evening of that day the 
new Minneapolis studios of Gold Medal 
Station, located in the Nicollet Hotel, 
were formally opened, Governor Chris- 
tianson of Minnesota being present. St. 


Paul studios are to be provided in that 
city’s new Union Depot, and probably 
will be ready for use May 1. 

Programs from Minneapolis and St. 
Paul studios go over private telephone 
wires to the transmitting equipment, near 
Anoka, where they are put on the air. 

The new studios in the Nicollet Hotel 
are considered to be among the finest in 


the world. A special building to house 
them was constructed on top of the hotel. 
They are practically hung in the air. The 
ceilings are suspended from the roof, 
the floor is built upon cork, and the walls 
are deadened in order to perfect broad- 
casting conditions. The rooms are lux- 
uriously furnished. Executive offices are 
located on the twelfth floor of the hotel. 

In connection with the inauguration of 
improved broadcasting service, the Wash- 
burn Crosby Co. has announced the ap- 
pointment of a director, who will have 
complete executive control of the station. 
The company’s choice for this post was 
H. A. Bellows, a member of the editorial 
staff of The Northwestern Miller. Mr. 





Bellows leaves the position of associate 
editor, having been connected with The 
Northwestern Miller in this and other 
executive capacities for the past 13 years. 

The daily broadcasting programs of 
Gold Medal Station offer a great variety 
of educational as well as entertaining 
features. Extensive market reports are 
sent out several times a day, by means of 
which farmers of the Northwest may get 
market information as quickly as the 
city resident who has ticker service in his 
office. For the housewife there are do- 
mestic science talks. Special features 
have included civic programs by towns 
and states. ‘The musical entertainment 
has included concerts by the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra. 

For several months The Northwestern 
Miller has been on the air through WCCO 
once each week, broadcasting its reviews 
of the flour, feed and flax markets. 
These reviews at present are being given 
on Wednesdays, at 6:30 p.m., by Captain 
Arthur F. G. Raikes, of The Northwest- 
ern Miller’s editorial staff. 

Every Tuesday night, from 8 to 10 
o’clock, and every Thursday night, from 
7 to 10 o’clock, through an arrangement 
with the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., WCCO is linked with 10 other 
stations to WEAF, New York. 

The transmitting equipment includes 
two 200-foot aérial towers 400 feet apart, 
and the sending apparatus is housed in a 
one-story fireproof building, located be- 
tween the towers. All broadcasting is 
done by remote control. 





Main Studio of the New Gold Medal Radic Station, WCCO, at the Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, and (Above) the New Broadcasting Station at Anoka, Minn. 
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ENGLAND Mr. Koster has returned to Holland, and 
Lonpon, March 4.—The continued Latest European prices, cabled to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, — to sail on home within the next two 
or ree weeks. 


heavy weekly shipments of the world, so 
much in excess of those of last year, or 
in fact any year since 1918, give the trade 
» good deal to think about. Every one 
seems to be nervous over present prices, 
not only because they are at an abnor- 
mally high level, but owing to the cost 
if financing the normal trade turnover 
is thereby much increased, with the added 
financial risk involved by the present sys- 
tem of credit which, incidentally, is much 
etter now than in pre-war days. 

The outstanding facts which impress 
mporters are that, in spite of the very 
hort crop reaped in Canada, stocks in 
he United States and Canada at the end 
f last week were only 23,000,000 bus (not 


suite 3,000,000 qrs) less than last year, - 


ilthough the actual quantity of wheat 
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The memorial tablet to Walter Hines Page 
in the Chapter House of West- 
minster Abbey 


shipped this season from those countries 
is reported as being 4,000,000 qrs more 
and the flour shipments nearly 3,000,000 
sacks (280 lbs) larger than during 1924. 
The total world’s shipments exceed last 
year’s by nearly 8,000,000 qrs. There is 
an increase in the quantity of wheat and 
flour afloat to Europe of nearly 500,000 
qrs, bringing the total afloat to over 2,- 
500,000 qrs more than last year. 

With these statistics starmg one in the 
face, can it be wondered that the market 
for imported flour is sick? Not only is 
business extremely limited, but the little 
there is to be had is at prices many shill- 
ings below today’s cable offers from the 
mills, so the outlook for the immediate 
future seems exceptionally gloomy. The 
competition from home mills is particu- 
larly keen, and there is no flour offered 
for shipment from either the United 
States or Canada which can be considered 
even reasonably competitive. In conse- 
quence, those who wish to make sales at 
all, while they may make profits on earlier 
purchases, have to accept prices more 
nearly approaching the figures asked by 
the local mills, and this is many shillings 
below the replacing price. 

This wide disparity in prices seems to 
be particularly unfortunate at present, as 
a fortnight hence, on March 17-19, a bak- 
ery exhibition is to be held at the Horti- 
cultural Hall, where imported flour 
should receive a good-push forward, as 
it is understood that English mills are 
not taking any part in the show. 

In fairness to the latter it should be 
stated that the millers have been staunch 
supporters of the Bakery Exhibition held 
at the Agricultural Hall, Islington, but 
owing to the growth during recent years 








will be found immediately following the editorial page of this issue. 








of smaller exhibitions, held under the aus- 
pices of district or county bakers’ asso- 
ciations, with the consequent innumerable 
calls for financial assistance in the way 
of taking stands and giving prizes, the 
millers have unanimously agreed that 
they will take no part in them in the 
future. The present position might have 
been turned to good account on behalf of 
imported flour if shipping prices were 
more in line with selling values here. 

Canadian export patents are offered to- 
day at 61s 6d, c.i.f., for March shipment 
from seaboard, with April and May 3d 
more. Top patents are held at 2@3s 
more at 63s 6d@64s 6d, according to 
quality, but the highest price that can 
be made is 58s, ex-store, with few buyers, 
which is equal to 55s 6d, c.i.f., with the 
higher grades in proportion. There are 
resellers of flour milled in bond from Ca- 
nadian flour at 48s 6d, ex-store, reported 
to be about Is better than Canadian ex- 
ports. There have been some cheap of- 
fers of flour from Vancouver, and busi- 
ness has been done at about 54s@54s 6d, 
although today it is understood that ship- 
pers are not sellers at less than 56s, c.i.f., 
but even so, why is there such a big dif- 
ference in fairly similar flours, when 
shipped from the west instead of the east 
coast? . 

Minnesota flours are dearer at 58s 9d, 
upward, but there is no possibility that 
importers can pay such a price in Lon- 
don, whatever other ports may do, while 
resellers undersell the mills as at pres- 
ent, which is, however, brought about by 
the prices of home mills. 

Kansas flours are rarely offered, the 
top grades being certainly far out of 
line, but some business is reported in good 
clears in the vicinity of 53s, c.i-f. 

Australian flours have been slow, with 
only a light demand. Prices have ad- 
vanced about Is, with some business at 
51s, c.i.f. There are further sellers at the 
price, although it is generally understood 
that shippers are asking about 52s. The 
spot value is 53s, landed. 

Ontario soft winters are understood to 
be offered at 52s 6d, c.i.f., but no business 
is reported. Minneapolis low grades are 
offered at 38s@39s 6d, while Plate is held 
for 38s 3d, c.i.f., and London made would 
come at 43s 6d, ex-mill. 

London millers advanced their price to 
58s, delivered, which is equal to about 
53s 6d, c.i.f., but the trade is doubtful if 
it will remain at this figure, as the price 
of offals has improved, and any reduc- 
tion would put imported flour still fur- 
ther out of line. 


FLOUR ARRIVALS 


Arrivals of flour have been very small 
during the past week. The quantities, 
given in sacks of 280 lbs each, are: from 
the United States, Atlantic 6,200, Pacific 
500; Canada, 250; Australia, 800; Argen- 
tina, 2,679; India, 333; Continent, 1,051. 


WHEAT PRICES 


All wheat prices show some apprecia- 
tion on the week, although the volume of 
business is reported as small, fluctuations 
making both buyers and sellers hesitate. 
No. 1 northern Manitoba for March ship- 
ment has been sold at 76s 3d. No. 1 


- northern Duluth is offered for March 


shipment at 70s 9d, and No. 2 hard win- 
ters, by speculators, at 62s 3d for July- 
A t. 


Australian afloat has been sold at 70s 
6d, with further sellers at 70s 9d, and 
for March at the same price. Choice 
white Karachi for March is offered at 70s 
6d and for April-May at 67s, while May- 


June has been sold at 66s@66s 3d. Ro- 
safe, 631-lb, arrived, has been sold at 
69s 6d, and 64-lb on passage at 71s. Ba- 
ruso, 631-lb, March, sold at 70s 442d. Ba- 
ril, 6344-lb, March, sold at 70s 9d. Ro- 
sario, 64-lb, for March, is held for 70s 6d. 


FEED 


There has been an improved demand 
for Lontion made bran and middlings, 
and millers have advanced their prices 
from £7 17s 6d to £8 ton for bran and 
from £7 15s to £7 17s 6d for middlings, 
both ex-mill. Plate pollards also show 
some slight appreciation, sellers asking 
£6 15s@£7 for near at hand and arrived 
parcels. February-March is held for £6 
17s 6d, but for the more distant positions 
£7 10s@£7 11s 3d is asked. Fancy Plate 
middlings are on offer at £9, but it is 
understood that a bid of £8 10s would 
result in business for February-March. 

For linseed there have been some fluc- 
tuations, but the market closes today at 
last week’s prices to a shade lower. Cal- 
cutta to London on the spot, afloat, and 
for February-March is £25 per ton, nom- 
inal, with sellers at the price for the last 
position. March-April has sellers at £24 
12s 6d, while for both April-May new 
crop and for May-June there are sellers 
at £24 5s. Calcutta to Hull is nominal 
at £25 2s 6d for afloat parcels. Plate to 
London on passage is nominal at £22 15s, 
while there are sellers at this price for 
February-March, March-April and April- 
May. Plate to Hull is £22 10s, nominal, 
afloat and on the spot, while there are 
sellers at the same figure for February- 
March, March-April, and April-May. 

Cottonseed has been quiet, and values 
are generally lower. Bombay to London 
for February-March is nominal at £10 
5s. Bombay to Hull the value on the 
spot is nominal at £9 17s 6d. New crop 
on passage is offered at £10. February- 
March is held for £10 2s 6d°and March- 
April at £10 5s. Egyptian (black), to 
London, the spot value is £13. March 
shipment is held for £12 18s 9d, and April 
for £13. To Hull the spot value is £12 
15s, while March shipment would come 
at £12 13s 9d and April at £12 15s. 


OATMEAL 


There still seems to be no life in the 
oatmeal trade, although Scotland seems 
willing to meet buyers. Aberdeen oat- 
meal is offered at £18 15s ton, ex-store. 
London made is reported in trade papers 
at £19, but it can be reliably stated that 
sellers would be prepared to accept con- 
siderably less than this for retail orders, 
while for a round lot a bid of £16 or less 
would bring business. American and 
Canadian prices are generally firmly held 
in the neighborhood of 50s, c.i.f., for 
rolled oats and 48s 9d for meal, but once 
in a while some mill wants business badly 
and offers at several shillings less. Per- 
haps @ carload may be sold, owing to 
the low price, but’ even so the buyer has 
great difficulty in disposing of his pur- 
chase. The trade is deadly dull. 

JOHN C. KOSTER’S TOUR 


John C. Koster, export manager for the 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., was in London this week 
and also spent a couple of days in Glas- 
gow. Mr. Koster has been making a 
tour of the Continent in the interests of 
his firm, and stated that he had visited 
every country of Europe, except Spain 
and Russia, and had also been in Egypt 
and Malta. He left home last November, 
and during his absence has received the 
glad news of the arrival of a second son. 


MR. SCHWARTZEN BERG IN LONDON 


A visitor at the London office this week 
was W.T.Schwartzenberg, European rep- 
resentative of the Terminal Flour Mills 
Co., Portland, Oregon. Mr. Schwartzen- 
berg, who makes his headquarters in Hol- 
land, has already spent considerable time 
visiting the continental markets in the 
interests of his firm, and his purpose in 
coming to London is to make arrange- 
ments for the handling of his mill’s prod- 
ucts in the markets of the United King- 
dom. He reports having done a very 
good business on the Continent, and it is 
understood that he is to remain perma- 
nently on this side to supervise and build 
up the company’s European business. 

FAILURE OF WHEAT POOL 

It is reported in the Times, on the 
authority of a leading Australian wheat 
expert, that there is every likelihood of 
the pooling system of South Australia, 
Victoria and New South Wales being 
abandoned this season. Every year the 
amount of wheat pooled has declined sub- 
stantially, the farmers preferring to sell 
for cash in the open market, which has 
practically brought about the collapse of 
the whole scheme. 





Moderate Trade at Liverpool 

Liverroot, March 4.—There is a mod- 
erate trade passing in home milled flour, 
and millers generally quote 6d dearer on 
the week. Stocks of foreign flour on spot 
are getting into very small compass, im- 
porters holding firmly at unchanged rates, 
as forward offers for shipment are 3@4s 
per 280 lbs over spot values. Australian 
flour is Is@1s 6d per 280 lbs dearer for 
shipment, cheap sellers for spring clear- 
ance having withdrawn. 

Winter patents are quoted at 59s 6d, 
c.i.f., for March shipment. Low grade 
flours are firm, with small offerings. 
American and Canadian second clears are 
quoted at 44s@47s 6d, and red dog for 
March seaboard sold at 25s 9d,. c.i.f., 
Liverpool. Argentine low grade is firm, 
secondhand sellers wanting £15 10s, 
afloat, and firsthand, March, £15 12s 6d@ 
£15 15s. English flours are offered at 
56@64s, ex-mill, according to grade. Im- 
ported Minnesota patents are offered at 
60s per 280 lbs, ex-store, Manitoba pat- 
ents at 59@62s, and Australian flours at 
55s 6d@56s 6d. 

There has been a fair business in Aus- 
tralian, La Plata and Indian wheat, the 
Continent being again in the market as 
a buyer, and the sales reported have in- 
cluded further lots of wheat and flour 
for Russian account. A feature of the 
market has been the offers of new crop 
Atlantic American, Pacific American and 
Canadian wheat at prices showing 10s per 
qr reduction from old crop values. Ship- 
ments keep liberal, but there is very little 
direct for the United Kingdom. How- 
ever, the small direct shipments to this 
country have been supplemented by the 
dozen “order” cargoes taken from ports 
of call. 

Prices here have generally advanced 6d 
@2s per qr, but are occasionally un- 
changed to 3d higher. Today the market 
was unexpectedly lower, in spite of the 
higher American cables, on some pressure 
to sell Australians and Plates, and profit 
taking. Options closed 112@1%d lower. 
May is 14s 7%4d per 100 lbs, and July 14s 
4%,d, but on the week both are 1144@1'2d 
dearer. Indian cables report the failure 
of winter rains, but Karachi sold today 
at 66s 3d, and as bids are wanted at 3@6d 
less than recent figures, it is thought the 
news cannot be very serious. American 
prices are about unchanged. The future 
of the market will to a great extent de- 
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pend on what is done with the “order’ 
cargoes. 

Mill offals are dull. Linseed cakes are 
easier, due to the pressure to sell cotton- 
seed cakes and meal arrived and due. 
American linseed cake is depressed and 
pressed for sale at £10 7s 6d, April- 
August shipment. Buyers are holding 
off in hope of getting in at £10. Argen- 
tine round cake is offered at £11 10s. 
Cottonsed meal is quiet at £11, c.i-f., 
Liverpool, 50 per cent, March shipment. 
Resellers offer 36 per cent meal at £9 
16s 3d. 


IRELAND 


Betrast, March 2.—Mills’ prices for 
flour have risen, due to the sudden ad- 
vance in wheat the past two or three 
days. The advance, however, had not 
the slightest effect on the Irish market. 
Bakers are not in a position to take any 
flour for prompt delivery, as it is being 
more clearly demonstrated every day 
that they had more bought than the trade 
generally had any idea of. The larger 
bakers had to take delivery of their pur- 
chases of foreign flour as it arrived, but 
not so with the lots they had bought from 
home millers, who have shown consider- 
able leniency with regard to delivery. 

The position, however, now is becoming 
different, and the fact that millers are in- 
sisting on customers taking up their pur- 
chases of cheap flour is bringing to light 
the fact that commitments have been 
heavier than anticipated. Demand is ex- 
ceptionally poor in both the north and 
south of Ireland, and it is freely reported 
that sales of bread are 10@15 per cent 
below normal for the time of the year, 
probably due to the high price of bread as 
compared with the low price of oatmeal 
and potatoes, thus throwing the working 
classes on to the cheaper foods. 

There have been fair arrivals of flour in 
both Belfast and Dublin. Some of the 
unsold parcels have gone into store, as 
importers were not in a position to cut 
prices and preferred to wait until there 
was a better demand at mills’ prices. 
There are, however, cheap sellers of 
some classes, as two of the principal Min- 
neapolis mills were wanting about 60s, 
net, c.i.f., Belfast, and about 6d more 
Dublin, during the week end, but there 
are sellers of these flours on passage at 
59s, delivered, in one instance, and 60s 
was wanted in another, but the price is 
difficult to make. 

Top grade Manitobas are quoted at 
63s, net, c.i.f., under mills’ own brands, 
for choice marks, with short patents at 
62s, net, c.i.f., either port, for March- 
April shipment from seaboard, but there 
are no buyers. Export patent grades are 
offered on spot and passage at 58s, full 
delivered terms, for a choice flour under 
mills’ own brands, whereas the mills’ 
prices are somewhere around 60s, net, 
c.i.f., either port, for March-April ship- 
ment. 

Kansas flours are not being pressed for 
sale for shipment and there have been no 
offers this week, but there are some little 
lots in store which could be obtained at 
about 57s, delivered. 

Spot lots of American soft winters are 
almost sold out and although English and 
Irish millers have all advanced their 
prices to 62@65s, according to grade, 
American soft wheat millers cannot com- 
pete. 

There have been sellers of Australians 
at fairly good value, and it was possible 
to buy a very good patent as low as 55s, 
net, c.i.f., Belfast, from resellers who 
have the flour on passage. Even this fig- 
ure is not at all tempting to buyers in 
Treland. 

Oatmeal has shown still further im- 
provement for shipment and mills mostly 
are asking higher prices, but it is having 
no effect on business. While demand is 
fairly good, arrivals have been rather 
heavy and there is a good deal being of- 
fered for sale by those who have the 
goods. Oatmeal has sold at as high as 
46s per 280 lbs, c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin, 
and flake meal at 49s, but it would be 
possible to buy a very good brand at 45s, 
cif. either port, and one could cover 
requirements for the next two months in 
flake meal for 47s at the very most. 
There are, however, more sellers than 
buyers, and no doubt those who bought 
a short time ago are doing well out of 
their purchases. 

Irish meal is still maintaining its 
with a good demand, and with a probable 
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scarcity of good milling oats from now 
onward, it is not expected that oatmeal 
will decline. 

Mill offals have shown considerable 
weakness. With a drop of about £1 ton 
on the week in both linseed cake and corn 
meal, it was to be expected that offals 
would be lower. The fact is, however, 
that home mills are on short time in many 
instances, owing to the slow demand for 
flour, and this has reduced the making 
of bran. Best white is commanding £11 
in the north of Ireland, but in Dublin and 
the south £11 10s is the price. Merchants 
are pressing sales of foreign bran and, 
consequently, there is no shortage, some 
of the best foreign white bran not making 
more than £10 ton. Red bran can be 
had at £1 ton less, but while home millers 
are making very little of this there is a 
good deal of imported to be bought at 
easy figures. 





SCOTLAND 


Gtascow, March 2.—The flour market 
remains firm, and home millers have 
raised their prices. Stocks are not very 
large, but the figures for February are 
not yet available. ‘There have been fairly 
heavy arrivals both of Australian and 
Manitoba flour, but most of this stuff has 
apparently gone straight into consump- 
tion. Manitoba wheat is still very dear, 
and Australian flour also has advanced, 
but purchases of cargoes of 44,000 and 
55,000 qrs on Thursday and Friday of 
last week are reported. Much of this was 
for London and the Continent. 

Current prices for flour, per 280 Ibs, 
on a cif. basis, are as follows: home 
milled, 58s, 60s and 62s, according to 
grade; Manitobas of really good quality 
are worth about 58s on spot, with 60@61s 
for shipment; Kansas flour is 60@62s for 
shipment; American winters, 58@60s; 
Canadian winters, 53@54s; Australian, 
a easily the best value on the mar- 

et. 

The latest development is the offer of 
new Kansas flours for September ship- 
ment at 10s per sack below the current 
rates, but since this means that about 
nine months will elapse before delivery 
of the goods nobody seems to be paying 
much attention to the offer, which, it is 
suggested, is being put out by home mill- 
ers in order if possible to dissuade people 
from buying imported flours for earlier 
shipment. As every buyer still seems to 
be troubled with fright and shows little 
inclination to buy boldly, this new crop 
offer is not likely to catch on. 


GOVERNMENT AND BAKERS’ COSTS 


There has been a fluttering in the dove- 
cotes through a request for a fresh state- 
ment of baking costs from Glasgow bak- 
ers by the royal commission on food 
prices in London. The bakers of this city 
have already given evidence, but it was 
an association statement that was submit- 
ted, and the commission apparently wants 
individual costs of different bakers. As 
oncosts differ widely, according to wheth- 
er bakers -engage in distribution over a 
wide area or within well-defined localities, 
this fresh request from the commission 
has caused much concern. The commis- 
sion has evidently let it be known that it 
expects its request for individual costs 
to be complied with. Some people con- 
tend that the big bakers who send bread 
many miles from Glasgow and sell it at 
the same price as in Glasgow are really 
making the Glasgow consumer pay for 
the privileges enjoyed by the more dis- 
tant consumers. 


IS OATMEAL TOO DEAR? 


There has been an interesting passage 
here in the local press on the subject of 
oatmeal prices. It arose from editorial 
comments in one of the leading journals 
on the appearance of housewife witnesses 
before the royal commission on food 
prices. This journal suggested that the 
housewives themselves were not always 
alive to a bargain, and supported this 
criticism of the lack of discrimination 
shown by the housewife as a buyer by 
quoting the price of oatmeal as 10@12s 
per sack of 280 Ibs, or at least 6d less 
per 14 lbs than flour, showing that at 
such relative prices it was folly for the 
average housewife to neglect porridge, if 
she wanted cheap food. 

It was suggested in this editorial that 
probably it would be useful if the com- 
mission called upon the husbands as well 
as the wiyes to give evidence, since they 


could probably tell the public that “they 
had not stopped the use of porridge from 
choice, but because their wives did not 
take the trouble to cook it for them. 

This comment drew: a series of letters 
to the editor. The fifst correspondent 
wanted to know why oatmeal should cost 
45s for the milled equivalent of a quarter 
of oats costing 34s 6d. The writer stated 
that, though he was not very old, he could 
remember when oats were ground by the 
millers at a margin of Is per qr. That 
was, he said, in the year 1906. 

Another correspondent expressed his 
indebtedness to the first man by assert- 
ing that if millers today were asking as 
much as 12s 6d per qr for what they did 
in 1906 for one shilling, the public would 
understand why food was dear. He ad- 
vocated the setting up of vigilance com- 
mittees on behalf of consumers, so as to 
get at these facts and expose them. 

Then came the other side of the story. 
A correspondent, signing himself “Grain 
Trade,” pointed out that there were in 
Scotland somewhere between 100 and 200 
oatmeal millers, and the only millers’ 
association that he knew of that could be 
accused of existing, not to speak of con- 
trolling prices against the consumer, con- 
sisted of a little group of four or five oat- 
meal millers in one district (presumably 
Midlothian). “This,” he said, “does not 
mean that these millers in their own dis- 
trict get an exorbitant price for their 
produce. The competition in the trade 
is exceptionally keen. 

“Not only are there a great many mill- 
ers in Scotland,” he wrote, “but there are 
big millers of oatmeal in Canada and the 
United States who are very keen com- 
petitors of the home millers. The im- 
pression he tries to make,” writes “Grain 
Trade,” in reply to the first complainer, 
“is that the oatmeal millers obtain a 
profit of 10s 6d on every outlay of 34s 
6d. This is too absurd for words. Many 
oatmeal millers who have been in busi- 
ness for practically all their lives,” he 
adds as a parting shot, “have today only 
succeeded in making a living, without ac- 
cumulating any wealth.” 


GERMANY 


Hamsvure, March 3.—Since the decline 
of 29c of the May options there has been 
very little business transacted for ship- 
ment, as all importers have satisfied 
themselves with buying up the cheap lots 
that have been offered both by local sec- 
ondhands and by Dutch importers, who 
have been finding it increasingly difficult 
to sell their flour in Holland and down the 
Rhine. There were numerous purchases 
of spot and afloat parcels at $9.50@10, 
c.i.f., Hamburg. This was about 50c un- 
der replacement price, and thus prevent- 
ed any new business of consequence. 

The Soviets have been cleaning up the 
market during the last 10 days, having 
purchased many small lots of clears and 
Straights at $9.75@10.25, delivered to 
outgoing steamer. They have also bought 
flour in Belgium and Holland, but have 
restricted their purchases strictly to 
spot lots which could be placed aboard 
outgoing steamer immediately. It is 
quite possible that they will have to make 
further purchases here, but it is a fore- 
gone conclusion that they will have to in- 
crease their ideas of price, as they have 
already bought up all the cheap lots, and 
with the now steadily advancing market 
the sellers are raising their prices and 
have a tendency to hold their stocks. 

The consumption of flour is very small, 
and it seems that it has now reached the 
irreducible minimum. In spite of the fact 
that we are approaching Easter, when a 
great deal of baking takes place, the 
bakers have shown very little interest in 
placing orders for future delivery. 

The weather continues quite mild. The 
new crop is coming along splendidly, with 
an excellent harvest possible if the grow- 
ing wheat is not damaged by insects, 
which have been reported numerous in 
various sections. 

Present prices for shipment are as fol- 
lows: Canadian patents $11.75@12 per 
100 kilos, Kansas patent $11@11.25, 
English patents $10.50@10.60. Spot lots 
are about 50c under these prices, deliv- 
ered, f.o.b., Hamburg. 

Berlin reports fairly large stocks, with 
small consumption. Dresden and Riesa 
report decreasing stocks, with a fairly 
good demand. 

Bremen is quiet, and South Germany is 
buying from hand to mouth, displaying 
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very Small interest as to whether the 
market will advance or decline. 

Stocks are still large along the Rhine, 
and very little interest is being shown in 
new contracts. 

Poland and Danzig have*been purchas- 
ing large parcels of well-known Cana- 
dian brands, but have now ceased to buy, 
owing to increasing prices. 

The entire tendency is one of “buying 
from hand to mouth.” 


HOLLAND 


AmstrerpaM, March 2.—The main fea- 
ture of the markets has been the heavy 
buying of flour from home millers for 
account of the Soviet government. Al- 
though the exact quantities are not 
known, they are doubtless of such impor- 
tance that it will mean the mills will have 
to grind at their fullest capacity and, 
consequently, at lowest cost, which latter 
circumstance should not be overlooked, as 
it affects foreign flour, which has to meet 
the competition of this home milled prod- 
uct. 

Home millers raised their prices a week 
ago from 23.75 to 24.25 florins per 100 
kilos, ex-mill, but this was followed by 
such higher quotations by American mill- 
ers that the difference has become still 
larger, to the further disadvantage of 
American flour. 

There are some offers for hard wheat 
winter patent flour for early shipment 
at around 26.50 florins, or fully two flor- 
ins per 220 Ibs above home quotations, 
and in some instances the difference is 
still larger. Needless to say, such a posi- 
tion puts the American article outside 
the market, and business has practically 
become impossible. 

It is reported that Belgian millers have 
also had a share of the orders placed by 
the Soviet people, and it has so far 
proved an advantage to our home indus- 
fry, as Belgian millers are now less press- 
ng with their offers and some, indeed, 
appear so busy that they have withdrawn 
their previous offers. With such condi- 
tions prevalent there should be an open- 
ing for American flours, yet there is no 
possibility so long as the discrepancy be- 


tween them and home milled flours re-' 


mains so large as at present. Offers of 
$10@10.25 for a fair patent flour would 
in all likelihood receive consideration, but 
the present prices asked, running from 
$11 upward, are out of the question. 
There are no offers of straight flour com- 
ing forward, and yet at the present junc- 
ture this grade would undoubtedly find a 
market at a proportionate price, which 
should be around $9.60@9.75, according 
to quality. 





JAPAN 


Toxyo, Japan, March 7.—As a rule the 
Japanese flour market fluctuates accord- 
ing to the condition of the American 
wheat market, although it is also af- 
fected by the domestic demand and ex- 
port. 

When the Chicago wheat market 
jumped to $2.05 on Feb. 3, the Tokyo 
flour market for May option followed suit 
by soaring te 5.84 yen per bag (the yen 
is now worth about 40c gold). The sub- 
sequent decline of the American wheat 
market bore the Japanese flour price 
down to 5.25 yen, but as soon as the wheat 
market had turned up to $1.99% the flour 
market began to rise steadily. 

The present price of flour for May is 
5.45 yen, and there is a general anticipa- 
tion that the market will reach the goal 
of 6 yen in the not distant future. 

Flour stocks on hand are put at about 
1,000,000 bags, but the export contracts 
already made by the three largest mill- 
ing companies amount to about 600,000. 
As the Shanghai flour market is also ris- 
ing, there will be a steady increase in the 
volume of export for some time, it is be- 
lieved. 

During the current week some 43,500 
bags flour have been exported from Kobe 
by Japanese steamers, most of it con- 
signed to Singapore. 

The prospects of still better prices and 
trade have influenced the price of shares 
in the milling companies very favorably. 
The Nippon Seifun Co. stocks, both old 
and new, have risen during the week one 
yen each, and there is strong anticipation 
that they will go still higher, along with 
shares in other milling companies. 

H. J. Scnvcx. 
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MILLING AND BAKING QUALITY OF 
WESTERN CANADA WHEAT 


(Continued from page 1154.) 


Table 5.—Protein content of wheat grown 
in central Saskatchewan. Sections D3 and 


D4 


No. tests Range Average 








Year— 
See eee 11 13.5@16.4 14.9 
ee ee 36 11.2@15.7 13.9 
ee cee 43 11.8@15.8 13.6 
19 15 11.8@14.4 13.0 
See ee 15 12.1@14.2 13.0 
Five years..... 120 11.2@16.4 13.7 
Table 6.—Protein content of wheat grown 
in the northern sections of central Sas- 
katchewan. Section D5: 
Year— No. tests Range Average 
O96 65 Gass iaees 5 13.0@16.0 15.1 
Ly) Oe ee eee . = 13.1@13.8 13.4 
OSS ia xGe00 «66-09 6 12.0@14.2 13.0 
1938.1 do snh<xss 4 11.7@12.6 12.0 
1926. ccsvoscccres 5 11.9@15.3 13.3 
Five years..... 25 11.9@16.0 13.3 


Very few protein determinations have 
heen made on samples from section D6. 
‘The wheat raised in this district is gen- 
erally starchy. 

Table 7.—Protein content of wheat grown 

, southern and central sections of western 

iskatchewan. Sections El, E2, E3 and E4: 











ar— No. tests Range Average 
Prey Trt 45 13.2 @17.6 15.7 
Pixs 4930608060 59 13.3@16.8 15.4 
ae i eine bees 79 11.2@17.1 14.5 
OR spades taken: ae 11.0@15.2 13.3 
4906s c05065:650 40:0 30 12.8@14.6 13.7 
Five years..... 268 11.0@17.6 14.5 


During the last five years nitrogen de- 
terminations have been made on 18 sam- 
les only from section E5, the average 
vercentage of protein being 13.0 per cent. 
he wheat from this section is variable 
in character, but is mostly somewhat soft. 
Wheat grown in section E6 is generally 
tarchy. 

A study of the foregoing tables will 
inake it evident that no clear cut division 

an be made between one section of the 
country and another on the basis of the 
protein content of the wheat produced. 
Some high protein wheat is raised in dis- 
tricts which, in general, yield wheat rela- 
tively low in protein, and vice-versa. In- 
deed it is not at all uncommon to find cars 
of wheat shipped in the same season and 
from the same country elevator differing 
in protein content by as much as 4 per 
cent. Owing to this lack of uniformity, 
it is obvious that more data than has 
been presented is required to enable one 
to speak with certainty of the average 
percentage of protein ip the wheat from 
any district. This applies particularly to 
districts in eastern Saskatchewan and 
the more northerly parts of all three 
provinces. 

However, perhaps a hundred times as 
many samples have been carefully exam- 
ined and described as have been tested 
for protein. It is possible for an ex- 
perienced worker to gain a fairly good 
idea of the protein content of a sample 
of wheat from its appearance, especially 
when the wheat comes from a single 
country elevator and when it can be com- 
pared with samples from the same dis- 
trict, containing known amounts of nitro- 
gen. The general knowledge thus gath- 
ered, while not so convincing as actual 
figures, has been used in shading the 
map in Figure 2. It is believed that the 
picture given, in its broad outlines at any 
rate, is fairly accurate. 

Since 1922 Alberta has not been an 
important source of supply for eastern 
mills, most of the wheat exported being 
shipped through Vancouver. The pro- 
tein content of Alberta wheat as indi- 
cated in Figure 2 is based upon earlier 
data, together with information from our 
Calgary laboratory, supplemented by 
—— results for thé present crop kind- 
y furnished by the Maple Leaf Milling 
Co., Ltd. 

From a study of the tables and of Fig- 
ure 2 it will be seen that if the Canadian 
wheat belt is divided into sections by 
lines drawn north and south, the more 
westerly ones produce the higher protein 
wheat. Making the divisions east and 
west, the higher average protein content 
is found in wheat from the more souther- 
ly belts. The wheat coming from north- 
ern parts of all three provinces is usually 
so soft, and so obviously lacking in 
strength, that little attention has a 
given to it in our laboratory. South of 
this area is a zone, wide in the southeast 
(the Red River valley and surrounding 
country) and becoming narrower as it 


sweeps toward the northwest, in which 
the wheat has averaged less than 13 per 
cent during the last five years. 

Adjacent to this zone we have another, 
again wide at its southern extremity and 
narrow in the northwest, where the aver- 
age amount of protein in the wheat has 
ranged between 13 and 14 per cent. This 
latter zone bounds in the north and east 
a large area which extends to the Ameri- 
can border in the south and almost to 
the Rockies in the west. Wheat coming 
from the area thus defined is found to 
contain, on the average, the highest per- 
centage of protein. 


OTHER FACTORS AFFECTING WHEAT VALUES 


Many factors besides protein content 
influence the value of wheat for milling 
purposes. A wheat may contain 18 per 
cent of protein and still be of unsatisfac- 
tory quality. It may be thin, or high in 
moisture, or of a variety which yields un- 
desirable bread flour. It may be imma- 
ture, frozen, or weathered. And even 
sound, dry, plump, high protein wheat of 
the Marquis variety does not invariably 
give a flour of good baking quality. A 
good milling wheat is one which mills 
easily and yields a large percentage of 
flour of good color and high absorption, 
capable of producing loaves large in vol- 
ume and fine in texture. 


YIELD OF FLOUR 


The flour yielding capacity of a wheat 
—a factor of great importance to the 
miller, since flour is always worth more 
than bran or shorts—depends chiefly up- 
on its weight per bushel, moisture con- 
tent and soundness. 

The wheat from southern Manitoba 
and southeastern Saskatchewan often 
exhibits very wide variations in weight 
per bushel, on account of the liability of 
these districts to rust epidemics. 

Considerable difficulty is experienced 
in handling rusted wheat in the elevator 
and mill. The cleaning loss on such 
wheat exceeds the dockage allowed by 
the inspector by 4 to 5 per cent. Also 
thin wheat gives a large percentage of 
bran and shorts, with a correspondingly 
reduced yield of flour. Therefore, when 
milling wheat of low test weight, one sec- 
tion of the mill is apt to become over- 
loaded while another runs bare. Two 
undesirable results follow. The capacity 
of the mill is reduced, bringing about an 
increase in cost of production, and the 
quality of the flour suffers. 

In other parts of the country rust is 
not nearly so serious a factor, with the 
result that the wheat is more uniform 
and generally quite plump and heavy. 
Drouth sometimes reduces the test 
weight, especially in sections of Alberta, 
and here and there, but more frequently 
in the north, an early frost will have a 
similar effect. Weathering in the stook, 
another factor responsible for low test 
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weight, takes place more frequently in 
Manitoba and eastern Saskatchewan than 
in other districts. Over a number of 
years it is probable that the wheat from 
western Saskatchewan and parts of Al- 
berta, i.e., the wheat with the highest av- 
erage protein content, will average high- 
est in weight per measured bushel. 

Though it is usual in tempering wheat 
to bring the moisture content to about 15 
per cent, the important thing from the 
miller’s point of view is the distribution 
of water in the wheat kernel. By the 
time a car of wheat containing 15 per 
cent of moisture reaches the mill, the 
water is quite evenly distributed through- 
out the berry. It seems probable that, 
if anything, the endosperm would be 
higher in moisture than the bran. How- 
ever that may be, it is certain that such 
wheat is difficult to mill. The bran can- 
not be completely freed from flour, and 
the middlings tend to flatten out during 
the process of reduction. A poor flour 
yield and reduced output follow. More- 
over, the flour may be so high in mois- 
ture as to impair its keeping qualities, 
especially in tropical markets, or to cause 
complaints from bakers on account of 
low absorption. 

When wheat containing less than 13.5 
per cent of moisture is milled,.these diffi- 
culties do not occur. The water added 
in tempering does not penetrate to the 
interior of the berry, but remains in the 
bran. In this way the bran is toughened, 
and its separation in large flakes without 
pulverization rendered comparatively 
easy. The endosperm, remaining rela- 
tively dry and brittle, can be reduced 
without difficulty, and the products bolt 
freely to produce a flour of normal mois- 
ture content. 

Unless wet weather prevails during 
harvest the wheat from southern Mani- 
toba, which usually ripens before the rest 
of the crop, is generally low in moisture. 
Also dry wheat almost invariably comes 
from south and central Alberta. As to 
the rest of the country, it would perhaps 
be as true as any general statement could 
be, to say that the medium and low pro- 
tein wheat from the north runs above the 
average in moisture content, while wheat 
from the southwestern sections is, as a 
rule, relatively dry. 

The average moisture content of the 
crop varies from season to season. This 
year, for instance, it is somewhat high, 
much of the wheat now coming forward 
containing over 14 per cent. On the other 
hand, the high grade crops of 1922 and 
1923 were below the average in water 
content. In certain years large quan- 
tities of high grade wheat, though grad- 
ed “straight” and therefore supposed not 
to contain in excess of 14 per cent mois- 
ture, have been found containing over 
15 per cent. In such seasons western 
wheat cannot be regarded as 4t all satis- 
factory for milling purposes. 

The third factor influencing flour yield 
is soundness. This year a considerable 
proportion of the crop was damaged by 
frost. .The milling of frosted wheat pre- 
sents many difficulties. The bran is brit- 
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tle and powders up on the break rolls, 
causing the flour to be dark and specky. 
The middlings, which possess a fibrous 
texture, do not reduce easily, but pass 
down, step by step, to what is called the 
“tail” of the mill, and thus the output 
of the mill and the percentage of flour 
obtained are both cut down. This oc- 
curs even when the frosted wheat is quite 
plump. On account of these difficulties, 
millers are obliged to use frozen wheat 
very sparingly when making their estab- 
lished brands of flour, which is one of the 
reasons why the spreads in price between 
contract and commercial grades are so 
wide. 

Damage by weathering in the stook, 
when it occurs to such an extent as to 
affect the grade, also reduces the yield of 
flour and the capacity of the mill but, 
like rust, it brings down the weight per 
measured bushel, and therefore need not 
be treated separately under this heading. 

The soundness of the crop over a pe- 
riod of years is as difficult to generalize 
about as the weather during the growing 
and harvest seasons. As would be ex- 
pected from the points brought out in 
the discussion on test weight, the plump, 
dry, high protein wheat from parts of 
Saskatchewan and Alberta is usually 
most free from all forms of damage. 

It will be understood of course that the 
wheat produced in this area is not all of 
uniformly high quality, nor does the writ- 
er intend to convey the impression that 
other sections of the country do not grow 
much wheat of excellent quality. Still it 
would seem that in parts of Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta, indicated on the map 
as producing wheat of high protein con- 
tent, the soil and climate are particularly 
well suited for growing Marquis wheat. 
Early frosts are not frequent, the weath- 
er during harvest is usually dry, rust 
damage is relatively small, weeds are less 
prevalent than in the older districts of 
Manitoba, and the rather light soil of 
the treéless prairie would appear to be 
more favorable than that of the country 
to the east, or the scrub land to the 
north. So that while good wheat is 
grown in Manitoba and eastern Sas- 
katchewan, the quality of the crop is less 
reliable. The variations are great from 
year to year and from one locality to 
another. 

FLOUR QUALITY 


A brief consideration must be given to 
the factors affecting the quality of the 
flour as indicated by its color, absorp- 
tion and baking strength. 

The importance of flour color can 
scarcely be exaggerated. It is a quality 
which, perhaps, does not receive from 
cerealists quite the attention it deserves 
on account of its commercial significance. 
The grade and value of a flour are still 
largely determined, not by its ash con- 
tent, the conductivity of its aqueous 
extract, the result of microscopical ex- 
amination, or by any other scientific test, 
but by its color and “dress.” 

The wheat characteristics which have 
most bearing upon flour color are sound- 
ness and variety. As already mentioned, 
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Figure 2. Map Indicating Average Protein Content of Wheat Grown in Western Canada, 1920-1924, Inclusive 
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millers who have any regard for the rep- 
utation of their flour are unable to use 
much frozen wheat this year in spite of 
the prevailing wide spreads in price. 
While low grade wheat is unsatisfactory 
in many ways—in its effect upon the 
output of the mill and the yield and gen- 
eral quality of the flour—the most seri- 
ous objection to it is seen in its influence 
upon flour color. Any increase in the 
percentage of low grade wheat in the 
mixture going to the mill is followed im- 
mediately by a drop in the appearance 
of the flour. Whether the low grade 
wheat is frozen, sprouted, weathered or 
rusted, the effect is always quite evident. 

In the prairie provinces, where so large 
a proportion of the wheat raised is Mar- 
quis, the question of variety is not of 
much commercial importance just now. 
This year, however, Kota wheat was test- 
ed for the first time, and possibly some 
reference to this variety may be of spe- 
cial interest. Several five-pound samples 
have been milled and baked, and a short 
time ago three carload lots were ground 
in the commercial mill after blending 
with the regular wheat mixture to the 
extent of 20 per cent. In the latter test, 
only a slight reduction took place in the 
percentage of flour obtained, and accord- 
ing to the reports of the milling superin- 
tendent, the blend milled very much bet- 
ter than had been anticipated. This may 
have been due to the fact that two of the 
cars were slightly weathered. Owing to 
the hardness of Kota wheat one would 
expect it to be difficult to reduce to flour, 
and consequently a slight weathering 
might have a beneficial effect upon its 
milling qualities. 

Experimental tests indicated that the 
effects of the Kota wheat upon the bak- 
ing quality were negligible, but the flour 
was slightly higher in ash and more 
creamy in color. The great drawback 
to Kota wheat from the miller’s stand- 
point is, without doubt, the creamy to 
yellow color of its flour. So far as I 
have been able to determine this disad- 
vantage is not entirely removed by 
bleaching. After both have been bleached 
to excess, the flour from Marquis still 
seems to be superior in color to that 
milled from Kota. In spite of this un- 
desirable characteristic, the discrimina- 
tion in price against the new variety will 
probably be reduced as millers come to 
learn more about the good qualities it 
possesses. In the few cases which have 
been studied, Kota samples from Mani- 
toba points have always contained a 
larger percentage of protein than Mar- 
quis wheat grown in the same locality, 
and have also yielded flour which takes 
more water and gives loaves of greater 
volume. But in view of the differences 
between these two varieties of wheat, I 
believe that it would be undesirable to 
place Kota on the same basis as Marquis 
for grading purposes. Providing its 
agronomic features are satisfactory it is 
likely that Kota wheat will be found of 
great value in western Manitoba and 
eastern Saskatchewan, where Marquis is 
often so low in protein and where rust 
takes so heavy 4 toll. 

The capacity of flour from western Ca- 
nadian wheat to absorb a large percent- 
age of water is well recognized, and is 
one of the features which enable it to 
command a high price in the world’s 
markets. Bread yield depends largely 
upon the amount of water the baker can 
use without making the dough too slack 
or too sticky to go through dividers, 
rounders and molders at the end of the 
fermentation period. 

There is a rough parallelism between 
absorption and protein content, but the 
soundness of the wheat, and other fac- 
tors which the writer cannot define, cer- 
tainly influence the amount of water 
which a flour will take up. Thus the 
water absorbing capacity of weathered 
and sprouted wheat is always relatively 
low; that of frosted wheat is usually 
above normal. In many cases no satis- 
factory explanation can be suggested for 
the facts observed in connection with this 
quality. However, it is seldom in actual 
practice that any serious difficulty is en- 
countered in making a flour of high ab- 
sorption from Canadian wheat, unless it 
happens that the crop is badly weathered. 

The great complexity of what Gortner 
refers to as the “strong and weak flour 

roblem” is only now becoming fully un- 
erstood. According to the present-day 
view, the strength of flour is believed to 
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be the resultant of many factors, most 
of which have only been studied very re- 
cently and very incompletely. Our test 
for strength is still the baking test, with 
all its liability to error and its depend- 
ence upon personal judgment. 

During the course of the year we carry 
out milling and baking tests on a large 
number of wheat samples from different 
localities. It would be almost impossible 
to analyze and to classify the results. 
The baking quality of Canadian wheat, 
like all its other characteristics, varies 
from year to year and from district to 
district. As might be expected in deal- 
ing with an area like western Canada, 
where practically one variety of wheat 
only is grown, one finds some indication 
of a direct relationship between baking 
strength and protein content, but since 
so many factors have a bearing on baking 
quality the correlation is by no means ex- 
act. Thus in certain seasons we have 
found the wheat from sections of Alberta 
to give decidedly poorer baking results 
than would be anticipated from a consid- 
eration of its chemical composition and 
its physical characteristics. 

From the improvement which occurred 
upon the addition of malt flour or malt 
extract to the doughs, it is believed that 
a lack of diastatic enzymes in the flour 
was responsible for the low baking 
strength. Such a deficiency does not al- 
ways exist in the hard, unweathered 
wheat from Alberta, and when it does, it 
could easily be corrected by the addition 
of a little sprouted wheat to the mixture 
going to the mill. It happens, however, 
that sprouted wheat is seldom to be had in 
Alberta, and in our experience has never 
been available when we felt that its use 
would be an advantage. Therefore to the 
mill restricted entirely to Alberta wheat 
there does not appear to. be any obvious 
way out of the difficulty. 

In contrast with this experience, flour 
possessing very good baking quality has 
been milled from the relatively low pro- 
tein wheat of the Red River valley. The 
chemist of a large American milling com- 
pany, in reply to an inquiry of ours on 
this subject, wrote as follows: “We are 
disposed to regard the average Canadian 
wheat as having unusual strength, but 
somewhat ‘harsh’ in character, and ac- 
cording to the experience of bakers and 
housewives in the United States, it re- 
quires blending with a softer type of 
wheat in order to produce the most satis- 
factory bread.” 

No doubt American consumers are ac- 
customed to a softer flour than that 
milled from Canadian wheat, and have 
adapted their methods to suit the flour 
they receive. It is entirely possible that 
the type of flour which proves satisfac- 
tory to American bakers would not suit 
the baking trade in this country. In any 
case a large proportion of Canadian flour 
is exported to countries where its special 
use is for blending with softer flours—a 
purpose which it fulfills particularly well 
because it is milled entirely from hard 
wheat. 

From the foregoing, it will be apparent 
that there are many exceptions to prac- 
tically every generalization which has 
been made. Herein lies the great diffi- 
culty of the cereal chemist. The knowl- 
edge gathered one year and the experi- 
ence gained with one set of samples may. 
be absolutely worthless when applied to 
another crop or to samples from another 
locality. This is what makes it so easy to 
criticize present grading methods and so 
difficult to suggest improvements. What 
has been said, however, will perhaps be 
sufficient to emphasize the point that 
agronomists should not look on the West 
as one large wheat field and western 
wheat as a uniform product. 

Differences in soil and in rainfall cause 
wide variations in‘the character of the 
wheat. It is not to be expected that one 
variety would be well adapted for the 
whole of such a great area, which sug- 
gests the possibility that the growing of 
Marquis has been extended over too wide 
a territory. It has been shown that, 
owing to differences in environment, 
Marquis wheat produced in western Can- 
ada during 1924 ranged in protein con- 
tent from 8.9 to 16.9 per cent. Variations 
of the same order occurred in every other 
characteristic by which wheat is judged. 
These facts only serve to emphasize the 
necessity of taking locality into account 
in all wheat breeding work carried on in 
Canada. 








While the most pressing requirement 
at the present time is for a rust resistant 
wheat of good milling and baking quality 
for western Manitoba and southeastern 
Saskatchewan, a consideration of the in- 
formation available illustrates the need 
for a wheat better adapted than Marquis 
to the northern parts of the three prov- 
inces. In fact the future development of 
these districts and of the Peace River 
country will probably depend to a great 
extent upon the breeding of such a wheat. 
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STATE MONOPOLY IN 
NORWAY CONTINUES 


Importation of Flour and Grain by Govern- 
ment May Become Permanent Arrange- 
ment—Increased Purchases Abroad 


Osto, Norway, Feb. 26.—The tempo- 
rary government monopoly for the im- 
portation of grain and flour is still in 
force. The conservatives, together with 
the farmers’ block, are in favor of abol- 
ishing it and establishing free trade, al- 
though there is a divergence of opinion 
as to points in the future arrangement. 
It is not quite certain that all members 
of the farmers’ party will vote as con- 
servatives. The view of the present radi- 
cal government is to make the monopoly 
permanent, and the probability is that it 
will continue for the time being. 

The importation of grain and flour dur- 
ing 1924 showed an increase over 1923. 
The total imports of wheat aggregated 
about 100,510 tons, against 85,000 in 1923, 
rye 228,263 against 200,000, barley 42,507 
compared with 38,000, and wheat flour 
53,210 compared with 52,000. No rye 
flour was imported, the government food 
commission buying rye grain to be ground 
by domestic mills. 

The stocks on Jan. 1, 1925, of wheat, 
rye and barley were about 92,000 tons, to- 
gether with 5,000 tons flour and Norwe- 
gian grain. In addition, 60,000 tons had 
been contracted for but had not arrived. 

The main sources for the supply of 
grain to the food commission in 1924 were 
Canada and the United States. In No- 
vember the commission bought a cargo of 
7,800 tons wheat from Australia, and one 
of 5,000 tons Indian wheat from Karachi. 

In 1923 Norway contracted for about 
100,000 tons rye from Russia, partly for 
shipment in 1924, but in 1924 nothing was 
bought, as Russia in September prohib- 
ited the export of rye and wheat for six 
months on account of the r crop. 
Since then Russia has been a heavy buy- 
er in Canada. 

The countries from whence the Nor- 
wegian food commission purchased wheat 
flour in 1924 were Canada, the United 
States and the United Kingdom. Up to 
July, the government commission bought 
from Canada chiefly the Cedar and 
Sterling grades of flour from the Quaker 
Oats Co. and the Western Canada Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., at prices ranging from $6 
to about $7. In August considerable 
quantities of English flour were bought 
from W. Vernon & Sons, Ltd., and 
Joseph Rank, Ltd. . 

In September, Canada again secured 
the business at prices ranging $7.50@8. 
In October, however, most of the orders 
were placed with southwestern United 
States mills for standard patent at 
around $8.50@8.75. 

In November and December, prices 
were lower from the Pacific Coast, and 
several thousand bags were bought from 
mills there at up to $9 for Sperry Special 
and other brands of the same grade. In 
addition some flour was purchased from 
England, and a single lot from Canada. 

All flour must be packed in single cot- 
ton bags of 100 kilos, and Norwegian ton- 
nage is solely used for its transportation. 

Most of the flour is bought on a c.i.f. 
basis, except when the commission buys 
f.o.b., seaboard, and arranges for freight 
by a Norwegian steamer. This is mostly 
the case as regards purchases from the 
Pacific Coast, and the Norway Pacific 
Line is used for shipping the flour to 
Norway. 

Flour from the southwestern mills is 
usually shipped via the Gulf ports per 
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the Norway-Mexico-Gulf Line. Cana- 
dian flour, ag well as that’ from the north- 
western and eastern mills of the United 
States, is shipped via New York per the 
Norwegian America Line. 

The terms of payment by the Norwe- 
gian food commission are either cash in 
exchange for documents, or 90 days’ sight 
draft on Brown Bros. & Co., New York. 

According to the official statistics for 
Norwegian foreign trade, Norway im- 
ported, in 1924, grain to a total amount 
of 189,400,000 Norwegian kroner, against 
140,200,000 in 1923. 

On Jan. 1, 1924, the retail price for 
ordinary wheat flour was 46.75 kroner per 
100 kilos, cotton, and for patent flour 
50.50 kroner. On account of the advance 
of grain prices, freights and the rate of 
exchange, the retail prices were gradual- 
ly raised during the year and were at the 
end of December, 68 and 71.75 kroner, 
respectively. 

The baker’s price for a loaf of wheat 
bread, weighing approximately half a 
kilo, was in December 54 dre (1 krone be- 
ing equal to 100 dre). 

The price of rye flour on Jan. 1, 1924, 
was 37.50 kroner per 100 kilos, and on 
Dec. 31, 58 kroner. This flour consists 
of 85 per cent rye and 15 per cent wheat 
of 68 per cent extraction. The cost of a 
loaf of rye bread of this admixture, 
weighing 1 kilo, was in December 65 dre. 

The exchange movements were very 
favorable in 1924. At the beginning of 
the year both the sterling and the dollar 
rates went up, and in the middle of Feb- 
ruary reached the highest quotations of 
the year on the exchange, viz., 32.60 to the 
pound and 7.61 to the dollar. 

Toward the close of the year the Nor- 
wegian krone improved steadily, and at 
the turn of the year was 31.30 per pound, 
somewhat above the opening in 1924. 
The final quotation on the dollar was 6.61, 
being below the opening quotation of the 
year. 

The export prohibition on unmilled 
wheat, rye and barley, contained in the 
act of Aug. 18, 1914, and temporarily 
lifted by royal resolution of March 18, 
= was reimposed as from Nov. 21, 
1924. 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 
Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from July 1, 
1924, to March 7, 1925 (000’s omitted): 
1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 
Flour production, bbls— 


OU, TOES sevescceees 2,862 2,569 2,336 
ee BE be006eetédaee 2,729 2,450 2,492 
WED. B86 wccccccovccs 2,623 2,483 2,187 
BEE cosvccceces 2,456 2,419 2,325 
DN MEE bvccencnese 2,381 2,470 2,445 
BEG. BeF ccccccscve 2,323 2,534 2,423 
July 1-March 7....... 95,761 91,403 96,215 
Flour, July 1-March 7, 

bbis— 
PPP eee 10,400 13,000 10,986 
MG . 246400060680 20 146 350 
Wheat, July 1-March 7, 

bus— 
Receipts from farms. .676,000 585,000 627,000 
MEE, waco dedeveesa 162,336 65,280 127,611 
DE: ttetateny kee 4,478 20,700 13,889°- 
Ground by mills...... 439,064 432,928 432,900 


Wheat stocks, March 7, 
b 


us— 
At terminals ......... 72,172 66,958 49,795 
At country elevators, 

mills and in transit. 77,606 104,934 78,756 





Canada—Flour Exports by Ports 
Exports of wheat flour from Canada from 
Aug. 1, 1924, to Feb. 28, 1925, by ports of 
exit, in barrels of 196 Ibs: 





r To ‘ 
From— U. K. U. 8. Others 
Halifax, N. S. ..... = eres 240,555 
wwe - 2s) “secee ” ode ee 16,340 
Other Nova Scotia 
ED ChavRehetee wobse eee 7 
St. John, N. B...... 236,165 ..... 249,233 
Other New Bruns- 
wick points ..... ..... Terre 
Montreal, Que...... CRS owcaen 1,061,233 
Quebec, Que. ...... Ses eB een 23,673 
St. Armand, Que. .. mae <e8es 97,535 
Abercorn, Que. .... 12,489 2 88,772 
St. John’s, Que..... 6,878 401 93,544 
Coaticook, Que. ... 184,094 ..... 152,540 
Highwater, Que. ... ..... S pebace 
ee ee Tee 29,349 
Athelstan, Que. ... 1,000 489 88,276 
Sutton, Que. ...... 3,535 1 1,143 


Prescott, Ont. ..... 5,714 2,068 1,414 
Niagara Falis, Ont. 276,360 10,620 1,093,364 


Bridgeburg, Ont. .. 177,413 2,640 848,853 
Ch [i cove. ads in0ca® 1,714 
Fort William, Ont.. a 16,061 
Fort Francis, Ont.. ..... 249 510 
Winnipeg, Man. ... ..... e  tabenes 
Emerson, Man. .... ..... BR owence 
N. Portal, Sask. ... ..... S *Sendes 
DMM Ss6ce setes “deuce 1 
Westnet te Gi adcss. cose SO. <seves 
Prince Rupert, B.C. ..... ..... 1 
Vancouver, B. C.... 26,236 355 181,447 





1,878,025 17,084 4,285,565 
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BALANCING PRICES 

Canadian millers are greatly pleased 
by one effect of the recent liquidation in 
wheat. Winnipeg and Chicago prices 
were brought to something like parity, 
and a handicap that has hung over the 
exporting trade of Canada for many 
months is at last removed. Where, until 
now, United States spring wheat mills 
could undersell Canadians and thereby 
capture trade the scale of prices is now 
more evenly balanced, and business so 
lost is returning to Canada. 


TORONTO 

With lower prices the market for flour 
from western spring wheat shows signs 
of becoming more active. Buyers are 
prepared to order at present prices pro- 
viding they can feel reasonably sure that 
here will be no more serious breaks, 
which assurance will come with a week 
or more of comparative steadiness. In 
the meantime, buying is confined to cur- 
rent -needs and mills are by no means 
busy. As compared with a week ago do- 
mestic prices in this part of Canada are 

40c bbl lower. Quotations, March 21: 
March 21 March 14 


Te oem ° owas owe Se $10.20 
Patents .... . = 9.55 9.95 
COED, cb wees 4oSedede035%. Se 9.70 
0. eee ceuwee ee 9.50 
FIPSE GHORTS 20 ccceves -. 8.20 8.60 
Low grade (minimum) cone CSS 6.60 
PO BE ivicnenecacneiases 5.20 *5.20 


Foregoing prices are basis per bbl in 
98 Ibs, jute, f.o.b., cars, Toronto or Mont- 
real freights, less 10c bbl for cash, plus 
cartage if performed. Bakers taking 
large quantities are allowed a discount 
of 20¢ bbl. 

Winter wheat flour is offering more 
freely, and prices share in the general 
decline. Millers appear to be well sup- 
plied with wheat and are, therefore, in a 
position to dispose of as much flour as 
possible. Compared with a week ago, 
prices are about 25c bbl lower. Quota- 
tions, March 21: standard quality 90 per 
cent patents $6.75@7 bbl, in secondhand 
jute bags, car lots, basis Montreal 
freights. 

Exporting business in spring wheat 
flour showed decided signs of revival last 
week, British and European importers 
made numerous inquiries for offers, and 
placed some business. Had it not been 
for the frenzied performance of the 
wheat market on Tuesday, this branch of 
Canadian millers’ business would prob- 
ably have become active by now. Prices 
of springs for export reflected the de- 
cline in the wheat market. Quotations, 
March 21: standard brands of export 
patents 51s 3d per sack of 280 lbs, in 
140-lb jute bags, c.i.f., London, Liver- 
pool or Glasgow, March seaboard, seven- 
day terms; April 3d over, and May and 
June 6d over. These quotations repre- 
sent a decline of 3s since a week ago. 

Ontario soft winters for export are be- 
ginning to be the subject of inquiry, but 
bids and offers are still about 2s 6d out 
of line. Evidently, buyers are in the 
market for flour at a price. Choice 
brands of 90 per cent patents are held 
by mills at 46s per 280 lbs, jute, c.i.f., 
Glasgow. 

WHEAT 


Ontario flour mills are not busy and, 
therefore, are buying no great vy 
of wheat. None of them are willin 
speculate in such a wild market. bay 


port prices follow Winnipeg aeuthy. : 


Prices are 442c lower than on March 14. 
Quotations, March 21: No. 1 northern 
wheat, on track, Bay ports, $1.8142 bu; 
other grades at Winnipeg spreads. 
Ontario winter wheat is coming to 
market more freely. Farmers who would 
not sell at the high prices of January 
are willing now to take 50c or more bu 


less, and millers say there is no shortage 
of wheat at country points. Compared 
with a week ago, prices for No. 2 red or 
white winters are 10@20c bu _ lower. 
Quotations, March 21: No. 2 red or white 
in wagon lots at mill doors, $1.30@1.49 
bu; car lots $1.50, track, country points. 


OATMEAL 


Prices for oatmeal are again lower. 
About 40c bbl represents the decline 
since March 14. Demand is light, and 
millers are operating only part time. Quo- 
tations, March 21: rolled oats, in 90-lb 
jute bags, $7 bbl, in mixed car lots to the 
trade; oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, $7.80 bbl. 
Wholesale buyers get a discount of 20c 
bbl from these prices. 

Oat hulls are quoted nominally at $16 
ton, Montreal, and $17, Boston, in bags, 
car lots, delivered. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Business in these grains is not brisk. 
Buyers are not disposed to operate in 
declining markets. Quotations, March 
21: No. 3 Canadian western oats 58Yaec 
bu, c.i.f., track, Bay ports; No. 3 Ameri- 
can yellow corn $1.23%% bu, basis Toron- 
to freights; No. 3 Ontario oats 45@50c 
bu, country points, according to freights ; 
malting barley, 75@80c; rye, $1.10@1.15; 
standard reground screenings, $29 ton, 
delivered, Toronto. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Ocean freight rates on flour are un- 
changed. Not much business is being 
done by shipping companies, as the ex- 
port flour trade is dull. Quotations, 
March 21: London, Liverpool, Manches- 
ter 20c; Glasgow, Belfast, Dublin 22c; 
Hull, Leith, Newcastle 23c; Aberdeen, 
3lc; Dundee, 30c; Antwerp, Hamburg, 
Rotterdam, Amsterdam 22c; Danzig, 
83lc; Copenhagen, 27c; Helsingfors, 31c; 
Stockholm, 30c,—March-April shipment. 


NOTES 


J. D. Stone, Stone Laboratories, Lon- 
don, Ont., visited Toronto during the 
past week. His laboratory is busy on 
work for Ontario flour millers. 

W. C. Duncan, manager of the New 
York office of the Maple Leaf Milling 
Co., Ltd., was in Toronto last week visit- 
ing the head office of his company. 

The Northern Bakeries, Ltd., with 
$50,000,000 capital, is being incorporated 
in Canada. This is said to be the Cana- 
dian end of the United States merger. 

D. R. McIntyre, eastern sales manager 
Canadian Co-operative Wheat Produc- 
ers, Ltd., Winnipeg, visited this office 
during the past week. He had been in 
New York, and was on his way home. 

The visible supply of wheat in Canada 
at the end of the first week in March 
was 83,000,000 bus. A year ago the total 
was 127,000,000 bus and two years ago 
88,000,000. All years previous to 192% 
showed smaller quantities on hand at this 
time. 

Subscriptions to the fund for a build- 
ing to house the proposed school of bak- 
ing in connection with the Ontario Agri- 
cultural College, Guelph, Ont., have now 
reached $45,000. Another $16,000 is 
wanted. Work on the new building will 
most likely commence in April. 

The Great Lakes Elevator Co., Ltd., 
Owen Sound, Ont., has let a contract to 
Barnett & McQueen, Fort William, Ont., 
for the construction of a 1,000,000-bu 
grain elevator at Owen Sound, to be fin- 
ished in time for handling the crop of 
1925. The contract price is said to have 
been under $450,000. 

Canadian exports of wheat for the sev- 
en months ending February were almost 
exactly 90,000,000 bus less than in the 
same seven months of the previous crop 


year, while exports of flour were 1,000,- 
000 bbls less. This latter loss will be 
made up to some extent by the Russian 
orders now being filled by Canadian 
mills. 

A 100-bbl flour mill at Newmarket, 
Ont., is being offered for sale under a 
mortgage. Definite announcement by 
the vendor will be found in the special 
notice department of this issue. New- 
market is one of the oldest settlements 
in Ontario, and is the center of a pros- 
perous farming community, about 40 
miles north of Toronto. 

Theodore Kipp, of Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., 
mill machinery, Winnipeg, visited this 
office last Thursday. Mr. Kipp had been 
in New York and was leaving again that 
night for other points in the eastern 
states. He reports the new oats cutter 
recently put on the market by his firm as 
meeting with instantaneous success. The 
sales on the books at present will keep 
the manufacturing plant busy for about 
three months. 


Exports of oatmeal and rolled oats 
from Canada on this crop have been dis- 
appointing. Although better than last 
year, the quantity is still far below the 
milling capacity of the country and not 
nearly sufficient to give mills an active 
run. The total quantity of these prod- 
ucts shipped in the seven months ending 
February was 485,160 cwt, as against 
406,595 a year ago. By far the larger 
part of this export business is done with 
Great Britain. Exports to the United 
Kingdom in the seven months ending 
February last were over 400,000 cwt. 


G. B. Johnson, Canadian trade com- 
missioner, Glasgow, in commenting on the 
new development of this crop year by 
which Canadian bran and shorts are be- 
ing sold in Scottish markets, notes that 
this is something that had not been 
known in many years previously. British 
millers have been enjoying quite an. ad- 
vantage in the competition for flour busi- 
ness by reason of the high prices they 
were getting for feed in Scotland. With 
Canadian mills in competitiop, feed quo- 
tations were lowered and the situation 
thereby corrected. The former handicap 
on the Canadian miller was about 2s per 
sack of 280 lbs. 


WINNIPEG 


While an improvement in sales of flour 
is reported from some quarters, the mill- 
ing industry as a whole, in the western 
provinces, continues inactive. A further 
and almost phenomenal fall of snow over 
a large area of the Canadian West has 
complicated conditions, as in many in- 
stances country roads have been ren- 
dered impassable, making .it impossible 
for farmers and others to get their cus- 
tomary supplies. A few of the larger 
of the prairie mills report some new busi- 
ness, but this is of inconsiderable pro- 
portions. The export end of the business 
is doing nothing, owing to the present 
erratic state of the market. There has 
been no change in prices since March 14. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted March 21 at $9.65 
bbl, jute, seconds at $9.05, and first clears 
at $7.45, Fort William basis, sight draft; 
cotton, 15c over this basis. Alberta points 
10@30c over, and British Columbia and 
Pacific Coast points 30@50c over. Bak- 
ers purchasing their requirements in jute 
get special prices. 

There is no change in the price of 
rolled oats and oatmeal, and the market 
for these commodities continues quiet. 
The usual volume of export business 1s 
being done, but domestic demand is very 
poor. Quotations, March 21: rolled oats, 
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in 80-lb bags, $3, and oatmeal, in 98-lb 
bags, 25 per cent over rolled oats. 

The opening days of the past week 
were marked by swiftly falling prices. 
On March 17, a spectacular collapse oc- 
curred, prices registering a drop of 18c 
under the previous close, said to be due 
to a world-wide adjustment of wheat 
prices. The local market was the scene 
of unparalleled wildness. During the 
succeeding days, trading displayed a bet- 
ter tone, and prices have been on the up- 
ward trend. Trading in the cash wheat 
market, which had dwindled to nothing 
during the wild fluctuations in future 
wheat, showed a decided improvement, 
and millers and exporters were excellent 


buyers. Nos. 1 and 4 northern, particu- 
larly, were wanted. Very little interest 
has been shown in wheat in the future 


positions. Some inquiry manifested itself 
for opening of navigation, but no busi- 
ness was recorded. 


Prices for No. 1 northern, in store, 
Fort William: 
-——Futures—, 
Cash May July 
March 16 .......$1.70%  $1.71% $1.66% 
Maren 87 ... +. B86 1.56% 1.53% 
March 18 cove BOO 1.63% 1.60% 
March 19 ++. 1.65% 1.65% 1.62% 
March 20 1.68% 1.68% 1.65 
March °21 1.70% 1.70% 1.66 


There hes hone very little doing in the 
coarse grains market. A fair volume of 
oats has changed hands, and prices for 
the week show a slight gain. A light ex- 
port business has been done in barley, 
and in this grain prices also show an ad- 
vance. Rye is without demand, and 
prices are lower. Flaxseed enjoyed a lit- 
tle demand on the breaks, but business 
generally in this grain is without feature. 
Quotations, March 21: No. 2 Canadian 
western oats, 50c bu; barley, 83'4c; rye, 
$1.20'%; flaxseed, $2.4614. 


NOTES 


Wheat inspection at Winnipeg for the 
seven days ending March 19 averaged 
326 cars per day. 

Will Hill, mill machinery expert, who 
has been in Winnipeg for some weeks, 
left on March 21 for Vancouver, B. C. 


George H. Booth, flour department, 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
Winnipeg, was in Keewatin, Ont., last 
week. 

Owing to the almost unprecedented 
snowfall this season, grave fears of floods 
in many parts of the West are enter- 
tained. In the meantime, every precau- 
tion to obviate such a condition is being 
taken. 


The funeral of John T. Speirs, presi- 
dent Speirs-Parnell Baking Co., Winni- 
peg, took place in this city March 17. 
Many representatives of the baking and 
allied trades of western Canada were 
present. 


The government of Manitoba is taking 
steps to aid farmers in unorganized terri- 
tory, by supplying seed grain on credit. 
In view of the urgency of the situation, 
the rules of the house were suspended 
and the bill hurried through, in order to 
expedite the work of the department of 
agriculture in carrying out the provisions 
of the bill. 


An interesting report has recently been 
published by F. C. Shutt, dominion chem- 
ist, on grain growing and its effects upon 
the soil of the prairie provinces. He 
states that the soils of the western prov- 
inces are “among the most productive 
known to agriculture.” In mineral con- 
stituents, humus and nitrogen content, 
they are far above the average. An 
analysis after land has been sown to 
grain over a period of 25 to 30 years 
shows a heavy loss in these valuable con- 
stituents. The report points to the ne- 
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cessity of the proper rotation of crops, if 
the value of the prairie lands is to be 
maintained. 

G. Rock. 


MONTREAL 

A further decline of 50c in spring 
wheat flour prices was the outstanding 
feature of the Montreal flour market last 
week. This makes a total decline of 
$1.30 this month. Despite the lower 
prices, business remained dull, both local- 
ly and for export. Closing prices, March 
21: first patents $9.80 bbl, seconds $9.30, 
bakers $9.10, jute, ex-track, less 10c¢ bbl 
for cash. 

Fairly heavy cuts in winter wheat 
flour prices also took place, with a poor 
demand. The market closed on March 
21 with winter wheat flour quoted af 
$7.75 bbl, secondhand jute, ex-track, for 
carload lots, and $8.05, ex-store, for bro- 
ken lots. 

Rolled oats were quiet, and only a 
small trade was done. Prices closed un- 
changed on March 21, $3.65 per 90-lb bag, 
delivered. Corn flour weakened, but on 
March 21 closed at $8.10 bbl, jute, de- 
livered. 

A. E. 


LEGAL ASPECTS OF 
MILL CORPORATIONS 


In the case of Kirch vs. Oakdale Mill- 
ing Co. et al. (232 Pac. 784), the Wyo- 
ming supreme court dealt with the valid- 
ity of an agreement between the parties 
with respect to certain stock in an ele- 
vator company. 

Plaintiff sued to recover the par value 
of shares in the elevator company, rely- 
ing upon an agreement on defendants’ 
part to purchase the stock from him at 
par, should he so desire within a period 
of about 13% months, as an inducement 
for his buying the shares in the first 
instance, 

Defendants pleaded that there was 
coupled with this agreement an under- 
standing that plaintiff was to be em- 
ployed by the elevator company as man- 
ager at.a stated compensation, including 
a monthly salary and a commission on 
business done; and further pleaded that 
the whole agreement was invalid as being 
against public policy. 

Reversing a decision entered in a low- 
er court in favor of defendants, the 
supreme court said: 

“We think a stockholder may make a 
promise in consideration of the accept- 
ance by another of an office that has been 
regularly tendered him by the corpora- 
tion. . . . Such a promise, no doubt, 
may be held to be opposed to public 
policy if made for a dishonest or fraud- 
ulent purpose, but the burden of proving 
that purpose would rest on the party 
alleging it. . . 

“The effect of the writing is yet to be 
considered. It was at least an option 
given for a consideration, and therefore 
an offer or conditional promise that could 
not be withdrawn before July 15, 1922 
[the date when the option expired]. If, 
before that date, the plaintiff exercised 
the option, or accepted the offer, the de- 
fendants became bound to buy plaintiff's 
stock as promised in the writing. . . . 

“The question is whether plaintiff was 
precluded from recovery because he did 
not before suit communicate to defend- 
ants notice of his election to exercise the 
option. It is, of course, true that the 
contract for purchase of the stock be- 
came binding only when it had the mutual 
assent of the parties. The defendants’ 
assent was manifested by the writing, 
and could not be withdrawn. Before the 
contract was complete, the plaintiff also 
must have assented thereto by manifest- 
ing to defendants his intention to 
OG. . . 

“The action was commenced and actu- 
ally tried before the expiration of time 
given plaintiff for the exercise of the 
option. The filing of the action 
made manifest to defendants the plain- 
tiff’s intention to exercise the option, and 
it is clear that an earlier notice would 


have been useless.” 
A. L: H. Sraeer. 


Large groups in the French parlia- 
ment are urging the formation of a na- 
tional organization to do all importing 
and to fix the price to be paid for both 
wheat and flour. 


Perks. 
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ACTUAL AND MARKET VALUE 

What is the actual or real value of 
wheat, and what relation does it bear 
to the market price? Such a question 
may sound academic, but is suggested by 
the recent course of the market. The 
record is briefly as follows: Jan. 28, 
Chicago May, $2.05%, the highest point; 


Feb. 11, low $1.70, close $1.77%; March 
2, $2.02; March 7, $1.77; March 10,° 
$1.89%,; March 17, low $1.51, close 


$1.534%4; March 20, $1.67%. This repre- 
sents a net decline from the highest to 
the lowest point of 547%c. 

Manifestly, there has been no such 
change in world’s condition and supply 
and demand in such a brief period, no 
war or famine, to warrant such fluctua- 
tions or such a change in actual values, 
whatever may be the change in the opin- 
ion and conception of these conditions. 
The trouble is that the determination of 
the actual value at any given time is not 
comparable to the exact result which 
may be obtained from a mathematical 
equation. Nobody knows what the real 
or actual value may be, and hence there 
is created an imaginary value which finds 
reflection’ in the market price. It may 
be said that any commodity is worth 
what it can be sold for, although its 
actual value may be much less, and its 
imaginary value may be still higher. In 
wheat there has been entirely too much 
guesswork and speculation as to these 
values, created largely through the en- 
trance of the general public into the 
speculative market. 

The creation of imaginary values is apt 
to result in wide fluctuations. The mar- 
ket advanced too fast from such a cause, 
in anticipation of a shortage, and before 
it became a demonstrated reality. Later, 
when substantial doubt arose as to the 
extent of that shortage, and as to wheth- 
er it was likely to prove a reality, the 
price declined. Speculation has accentu- 
ated both movements and carried them 
too far. The result has been the great 
confusion and uncertainty as to the real 
value of the commodity. 


TOLEDO 

Another bad week has been recorded, 
with a new low level registered in the 
wheat market, $1.51 bu for Chicago May, 
followed by some recovery, May wheat 
opening 10c higher March 18 after the 
debacle of the previous day, and showing 
some subsequent strength, with fluctua- 
tions of 10c or more in a single day. 
The result has been disastrous to flour 
sales, and has served to scare buyers 
except for such supplies as they abso- 
lutely must have and which cannot be 
postponed, and these are not of any con- 
siderable volume. So far as this section 
is concerned, sales have been compara- 
tively light on the breaks, and subse- 
quent advances have had no better effect. 

The swings in the market have been 
so rapid and wide that both millers and 
buyers have frequently failed to get in 
at the levels where they have made such 
attempts. The market gets away from 
them. Resting orders from buyers would 
give the mills a basis on which to work 
under such conditions, and there have 
been a few instances of them, but not 
many. Mills seeking to buy in their 
hedges to cover such possible sales, or on 
the chance of making them, frequently 
do not get their trades through, indicat- 
ing, in this case, that the volume of trad- 
ing is very heavy. Some business which 
has been in sight and pending has been 
lost on this account. 

It may be a wonderful trading market, 
but it is a dangerous one, and many pre- 
fer to stay on the safe side rather than 
take chances of getting caught. Atten- 
tion is called to the fact that Winnipeg 
has broken more than Chicago and is 
selling below Chicago, with deliveries 


there already in excess of the estimated 
crop of wheat, and still coming at the 
rate of about 2,000,000 bus a_ week. 
Opinion on the market and what may 
happen both in the May future and in 
regard to cash wheat is very mixed; in 
fact, the trade is bewildered. 

Meantime, milling operations are being 
reduced and further curtailment may 
take place. New sales are scanty, and 
bookings are being eaten up. The price 
of bread in this country has not been 
changed enough to affect consumption, 
the majority of the people are employed 
and relatively prosperous, with more 
than enough money to buy necessaries, 
flour stocks, whatever they may be, are 
being steadily reduced, but, with it all, 
one hesitates to predict any considerable 
buying movement as likely to take place. 

It is believed that the time is not far 
distant when many buyers, including 
some of the large ones, may be forced 
to make purchases. However, the re- 
turn of buyers to the market has beer 
anticipated for a long time, and as yet 
they haven’t appeared. Under conditions 
outlined above, one course should stand 
out clear to flour millers, whatever con- 
fusion may prevail in other directions. 
This is no time to sell flour at a loss, 
nor is there any necessity for doing so. 
No buying is going to take place except 
under compulsion, and millers ought to 
have sense enough to know this, and 
hence it is possible to get a profit if they 
will only insist upon it. The hazards of 
the business are sufficient as they stand, 
without making them worse by such vol- 
untary suicide as selling at a loss. The 
intimidation of such _ circumstances 
should make millers cautious, and should 
convert them to the soundness of the pol- 
icy of selling only at a profit. 

Soft wheat milling is not so demoral- 
ized as that of hard wheat. As a matter 
of fact, under the circumstances, it is 
rather remarkable that production, sales 
and the morale of the industry have held 
up as well as they have. There is no 
such ground for complaint of special 
prices and terms among mills of this sec- 
tion as obtains elsewhere. 

Very little wheat is coming out, and 
premiums have been restored on No. 2 
red, going as high as 10c over Chicago 
May. Toledo millers are not bidding, but 
the grain trade was offering $1.74 for 
No. 2 red, Toledo rate points, March 20. 
Flour prices are nominal and subject to 
instant change. 

Soft winter wheat standard patent was 
quoted March 20 at $8.20@8.50 bbl, local 
springs $8.75@9.15, and local hard win- 
ters $8.45, in 98's, f.o.b., Toledo. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

BERPGR BBE oo cece csivencs 28,900 60 
PROVIOME WOOK 6. ccciccsccs 27,350 57 
|. 9 JAPA ers 35,100 76 
TWO FORTS GHO 22.6 scsce 32,600 68 
Three years ago ........ . 19.700 41 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 

Michigan, including those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Per cent 

Capacity Output of ac- 

No. bbis bbls tivity 
March 15-21... 23 152,760 73,233 48 
Previous week. 17 114,600 65,636 57 

Year ago ..... 24 163,260 102,537 62% 
Two years ago. 23 149,550 86,152 57 
Three yearsago 17 109,860 47,908 43 


VIEWS OF A SCOTCH MILLER 
William Farquhar, formerly of Farqu- 
har Bros., millers, Glasgow, Scotland, 
who was in Toledo last week visiting the 
Mennel Milling Co., made some interest- 
ing observations on the wheat market. 
North American markets, he said in ef- 
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fect, advanced last summer through 
heavy and consistent buying of foreign 
countries, the United Kingdom being a 
leader, as it was making provision for its 
requirements following the shortage of 
the crop in Europe. 

Then in November, American specu- 
lators, sensing the situation, began to 
take the North American wheat market 
away from the foreigners by boosting the 
price quickly to such a level, which it 
might have reached eventually without 
them, that the foreigners were forced to 
look elsewhere for their supplies. They 
turned to Argentina and Australia, in 
spite of the fact that American wheat is 
preferable because of its nearness and 
quality. 

One hundred days are required to 
bring a cargo from Australia, whereas 
10 days suffice from the United States. 
This swells the total amount of wheat 
shown on passage, because it is so long 
in reaching destination. Availability is 
a factor in determining the price of 
wheat abroad, and as the cargo pro- 
gresses from these distant countries its 
price may increase in changing hands. 
Cargoes are traded in and the price de- 
termined as to their location on passage; 
for example, “10 days out,” “20 days 
out,” indicating the time from point of 
shipment. 

In Mr. Farquhar’s view American 
speculation interfered with the normal 
and natural development of export busi- 
ness on this crop as well as with the 
price. He seemed to feel that, in the 
end, the price might have gone just as 
high, but its advance would have been 
held back awaiting the clear development 
of the conditions which warranted it. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
of March 21, with comparisons: 


7—Receipts— --Shipments—, 
1925 1924 1925 1924 


Wheat, bus.. 18,200 82,600 92,320 73,640 

Corn, bus... 98,750 93, 750 39,575 68,565 

Oats, bus.... 53,300 51,250 335,035 24,175 
NOTES 


Arthur A. Cunningham, of the Sneath- 
Cunningham Co., grain, Tiffin, Ohio, was 
on ’change March 20. 

A. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, 
Ohio, has left Florida and is now in San 
Diego, Cal., on his way back to Toledo. 


John Husted, formerly of C. A. King 
& Co., grain, Toledo, Ohio, will become 
associated with the Bartlett Frazier Co., 
Chicago. 

Leo J. Flannagan, formerly of the 
Kehlor Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, has 
joined the sales force of the Mayflower 
Mills, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

The date for the annual meeting of the 
Ohio Millers’ State Association has been 
fixed for April 22-23 at Columbus, head- 
quarters to be announced later. 

David Anderson, president National 
Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio, returned last 
week from a winter spent in Florida. 
He is in excellent health, and has been 
much benefited by his outing. 

W. A. Zimmerman, one of the board 
of directors of the Ohio Maid Baking 
Co., Greenville, Ohio, has asked for a 
judgment for $14,500 against the com- 
pany and for the appointment of a re- 
ceiver. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Demand for flour manufactured by 
Indianapolis mills remains decidedly un- 
satisfactory, but easing of wheat prices 
gives millers some cause for hope of bet- 
terment in the near future. 

Grain prices at the call of the Indian- 
apolis Board of Trade had dropped ma- 
terially by the end of last week. Bids 
for car lots, f.o.b., 414%ec, New York, 
March 21: wheat, No. 2 red $1.67@1.70, 
No. 2 hard $1.57@1.60; corn, No. 3 white 
$1.06@1.10, No. 4 white $1.02@1.05, No. 
3 yellow $1.08@1.12, No. 4 yellow $1.04 
@1.07, No. 3 mixed $1@1.03; oats, No. 2 
white 45142@47c, No. 3 white 4312.@44'4c. 

Output by mills in Indianapolis, with 
a weekly capacity of 20,000 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbis activity 

. i? Pa eee 5,252 26 
Previous week ....... 5,101 25 
WO MG 6 S66 FESS RS 7,748 39 
TWO. PORTS GBS ccccceccece 10,593 §3 


Inspection of grain for the week end- 
ed March 21: wheat, 17,000 bus in, 9,000 
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out; corn, 120,000 in, 106,000 out; oats, 
76,000 in, 54,000 out. 

Stocks in store, with comparisons: 
wheat, 365,300 bus March 21, against 301,- 
700 March 22, 1924: corn, 868,290, against 
549,000; oats, 58,220, against 154,000. 

Indianapolis millers are quoting flour 
it the following prices: soft winter wheat 
patents, $8.40@10; hard winter wheat 
patents, $8@9; spring wheat patents, 
¥8.25@9.50. 

Indianapolis mills and elevators are 
offering $1.62 bu for No. 2 red wheat, de- 
livered at doors. 

Curis O. Atmion. 


ATLANTA 

Flour trade is narrow and quiet, due 
'y the unsettled grain market. Prices 
re lower, with demand light. Stocks-are 
enerally small with all merchants and 
lealers. Soft standard patents were 
juoted on March 21 at $9@9.35. 

Cottonseed meal trade is improving 
somewhat, but is disappointing to most 
if the mills, due to farmers holding off 
rom buying fertilizer materials. The 
il mills are holding most of the stocks. 
\lerchants and jobbers are shipping their 
ustomers direct from mills, only a few 
‘arrying any meal stocks. 

Hay receipts are about normal, with 
.tocks ample to meet demand. Prices 
ire quoted slightly lower on the off 
rrades, while the better ones are steady 
ind in fair demand. Stocks are general- 
ly moderate. Farm work made good 
progress during March, and better de- 
mand is expected for hay and feeds. 

J. Hore TioNner. 


NASHVILLE 


Flour trade in the Southeast has been 
apathetic during the exciting fluctuations 
in wheat. Buyers were out of the mar- 
ket several days last week. Shipments 
on contracts were moderate, resulting in 
a pronounced decrease in the volume of 
business. Production has been declining, 
but running time at the mills is fairly 
good for this period of the year. Should 
the market develop any stability, it is 
thought that a fair amount of buying 
might develop among jobbers, whose sup- 
plies have been permitted to run low. 

Mills have been slow in following the 
reductions in wheat by putting flour 
down to parity, but a sharp revision of 
quotations on a downward scale was not- 
ed last week. Quotatigns, March 21, were 
substantially as follows: best or short 
soft winter wheat patent, 98-lb cottons, 
f.o.b., Ohio River points, $9.75@10.25; 
standard or regular patent, $9@9.25; 
straight patent, $8.50@8.75; first clears, 
$7.50@7.75. 

Business has been considerably disor- 
ganized with rehandlers, but some sales 
are being made. Prices, on March 21: 
spring wheat first patent, 98-lb cottons, 
delivered at Nashville, $9.50@10; hard 
winter short patent, $8.75@9.25. 

Wheat moved up and down so rapidly 
last week on options that the local cash 
market was practically nominal. Mills 
are fairly supplied, and new business is 
moderate. No. 2 red, with bill, was most- 
ly around $1.95@2 bu at Nashville last 
week. 

Corn meal demand is only routine.- On 
March 21, bolted, sacked, was quoted at 
$1.40 bu. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

March 8-14°..... 148,020 81,893 55.3 
Previous week . 135,900 82,752 60.8 


WOOF GOO .cccess 201,120 113,460 56.4 
Two years ago.. 203,580 112,127 55.1 


Three years ago. 195,570 100,304 61.3 
Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


March 21 March 14 

Flour, bbls ......... --+, 39,200 40,200 

SWE 9.000000 .-. 95,000 97,000 

oo PS eee 361,000 256,000 

0 rs eee 356,000 365,000 
NOTES 


Receipts of grain at Nashville last 
week were 115 cars. - 

Fred Borries and J. Grumme, of the 
Ballard & Ballard Co., Louisville, visited 
the Nashville market last week. 

S. T. Ballard, president Ballard & Bal- 
lard Co., Louisville, who has been in 
Florida for some time, is reported great- 
ly improved in health. 
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A good. attendance is forecast for a 
one-day meeting of the Kentucky Master 
Bakers’ Association, which will be held 
in Louisville on May 5. 

M. R. Reeser, formerly chemist for the 
Brand-Dunwoody Milling Co., Joplin, 
Mo., is now in charge of the laboratory 
for the Model Milling Co., Johnson City, 
Tenn. J. B. McLemore, formerly secre- 
tary of the Southeastern Millers’ Associa- 
tion, is president of this concern. 

Joun Lerper. 


PITTSBURGH 

Fluctuations in the wheat market last 
week were sharply reflected in flour quo- 
tations here. While some business was 
done, it was not to the liking of the 
trade, being of a forced or emergency 
character, and for prompt shipment. 
While stocks are reported small, buyers 
decline making commitments except to 
supply pressing needs. 

When the break in wheat came, with 
the corresponding recession in prices of 
flour to new levels, a few orders were 
booked on the spur of the moment. How- 
ever, the average buyer here is of the 
opinion that, since one break has come 
in the flour market, others will follow. 
Well-posted and experienced flour men 
discount this to a marked degree, and 
are not slow to inform their clients of 
their views when asked. 

A feature of the week in the flour 
market was the close range of spring and 
hard winters. For short patent, both 
flours were practically the same. Bakers 
are still selling their bread at the old 
prices, the only change made being in 
the weight of the loaf. Sales of bread 
are reported fair, and those of cakes and 
pastries good. 

Clears are scarce, and prices are hold- 
ing firm.. Semolina was quoted on March 
21 at 5%c lb, bulk, with fair demand. 
Quotations, March 21: spring wheat 
short patent $8.75@9.25, standard patent 
$8@8.75; hard winter short patent $8.75 
@9.25, standard patent $8.25@8.75, 
clears $7.50@8, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh; 
soft winter, $8@8.50; pure white rye 
$6.50@6.75, pure medium rye $6@6.25, 
pure dark rye $5.75@6. 

NOTES 

Albert Bros., bakers, Myerstown, Pa., 
are installing another oven. 

W. J. Gathoff, general sales manager 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis, was 
here last week. 

Henry C. Fink, Myerstown, Pa., is 
erecting a steam oven in his bakery and 
adding more machinery. 

Judgment in the sum of $1,112 is asked 
by the Washburn Crosby Co. in a suit 


against the Toronto Baking Co. and Wil- 
liam McKinley, Steubenville, Ohio. 

David A. Westover has been elected 
trustee by the creditors of the Cambria 
Baking Co., Barnesboro, Pa., bankrupt. 

Fred C. Haller, president Haller Bak- 
ing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., and Toledo, 
Ohio, has returned from two months 
spent in Florida, accompanied by Mrs. 
Haller. 

Involuntary bankruptcy proceedings 
have been filed against the Cottage Bak- 
eries Co., Pittsburgh, operating bakeries 
in McKeesport and Washington, Pa., and 
East Liverpool, Newark and Massillon, 
Ohio. 

Altoona bakers were hosts to the Four 
County Bakers’ Association at a banquet 
held at Altoona on March 19. The affair 
was observed as “Ladies’ Night,” and 
practically every baker present was ac- 
companied by members of his family. 
A. E. Wilt, of the Shaffer Baking Co., 
welcomed the bakers. The principal ad- 
dress was made by Horace W. Crider, 
president Western Pennsylvania Bakers’ 
Association. The April meeting will be 
held on April 16 at Huntingdon, Pa. 

C. C. Latvs. 


NORFOLK 

No one in the flour trade here appears 
to be doing anything except routine busi- 
ness at present. Mills have followed op- 
tions in their quotations, but have found 
few buyers. Jobbers are trying to un- 
load flour bought at higher prices, but 
buying has been only for immediate 
needs. Consumers are getting no benefit 
of price reductions, because retail figures 
are but slightly changed, if at all, and 
bread prices are unchanged. Sales dur- 
ing the week have been incomparably 
slow for the season. 

Quotations, March 21: northwestern 
spring short patents, $10.50@10.75, bak- 
ers grades $9.60@9.85; hard winter wheat 
patents, $9.50@9.75; winter wheat top 
patents $9.50@9.60, standard patents %9 
@9.25. 

JosepH A. Lesuie. 


EVANSVILLE 

Millers last week had trouble trying to 
fix quotations, owing to the erratic mar- 
ket at Chicago. Jobbers are holding off, 
and the bottom seems to have dropped 
out completely so far as export demand 
is concerned. Quotations, March 21, 
based Evansville, 98-lb sacks, carload 
lots: best patent $10, first patent $9.60, 
straights $8.50@9.20; Kansas, $9@9.75; 
springs, $9.25; clears, in jutes, first $7@ 
7.50, second $6.75@7. 

W. W. Ross. 
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1924-25 SUGAR OUTPUT 
IS LARGEST ON RECORD 


World production of sugar, both beet 
and cane, for the season 1924-25 is now 
estimated at 24,671,000 short tons, com- 
pared with the previous record produc- 
tion of 22,032,000 in 1923-24, or an in- 
crease of 12 per cent. Cane sugar pro- 
duction is only 2.9 per cent above last 
year, but beet sugar production increased 
33.7 per cent to 8,671,000 short tons. 

The largest increases are in the Euro- 
pean beet sugar areas, where, outside of 
Russia and Poland, production is prac- 
tically back to pre-war. With lower 
prices this year, a further general in- 
crease in production seems unlikely, but 
there are no indications that areas de- 
voted to sugar production, either of beet 
or cane, will be smaller next season that 
this. 

With lower prices prevailing, the De- 
partment of Agriculture states, there 
will be a further increase in sugar con- 
sumption, but hardly enough to prevent 
some increase in stocks at the end of the 
present season, compared with last year. 





25TH ANNUAL MEETING OF 
ST. LOUIS MILLERS’ CLUB 


St. Louis, Mo.—The twenty-fifth an- 
nual meeting and dinner of the St. Louis 
Millers’ Club will be held Wednesday 
evening, March 25, at the rooms of the 
Missouri Athletic Association. A dinner 
will be served at 6:30 p.m. Sydney An- 
derson, president Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, will be the guest of honor. A. 
P. Husband, secretary of the Federation, 
also will attend, as will a number of 
invited guests. The retiring president of 
the St. Louis Millers’ Club, H. G. Craft, 
of the Bernet, Craft & Kauffman Mill- 
ing Co., will receive congratulations of 
members and friends on the occasion of 
his eightieth birthday. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 





MEXICO NEEDS AMERICAN FLOUR 

Mexico will need to import increasing 
quantities of American wheat before the 
domestic harvest of July, 1925, according 
to Alexander V. Dye, American commer- 
cial attaché at Mexico City. The tariff 
imposed on wheat and flour early in 1924 
has raised prices so high as to create 
widespread disaffection. Flour imports 
have fallen from 35,000 bbls per month 
to practically nothing. A normal im- 
portation of 40 per cent of the national 
wheat requirements has been curtailed 
through the prevailing high prices, but 
the shortage eventually will stimulate im- 
ports. 








A MAMMOTH SUN-MAID RAISIN PIE 
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What is believed to have been the largest Sun-Maid Raisin pie ever placed on exhibition was baked by the Dusenberry 
Baking Co., Pittsburgh, for the Sun-Land Co-operative Association, distributors: of Sun-Maid Raisins. It was made under the 
direction of Hugh R. Parshall, Pittsburgh representative of the Sun-Maid concern. The pie weighed 55 lbs and was dis- 


played in a large show window in the Jenkins Arcade. 


It is estimated that fully 30,000 persons passed through the Arcade 


daily. Prizes were given to the persons who guessed the number of Sun-Maid raisins that were used in the pie. Nearly 


6,000 persons competed for them. The pie was donated to the Newsboys’ Home of Pittsburgh. 
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A WORD TO THE WISE 

The decided breaks in the wheat mar- 
ket of the past two weeks have brought a 
great feeling of uneasiness to many peo- 
ple in the trade, particularly those lo- 
cated at eastern terminal markets, be- 
cause when prices of flour decline $2 bbl, 
as they have in a period of six weeks, the 
future seems fraught with trouble. Flour 
bought at the higher level will soon be 
coming in, and those who always meet 
their obligations properly will not be 
found doing otherwise, but there is in 
every market a certain percentage of 
buyers who never fail to look for a loop- 
hole through which to escape responsibil- 
ity when facing a loss. It is against these 
that a word of warning is given. 

In the present circumstances it be- 
hooves millers, where they have the 
slightest feeling of uncertainty regard- 
ing the integrity of buyers, to be espe- 
cially careful to see that every detail of 
every contract is carried out exactly in 
accordance with the terms specified 
therein; otherwise, in many cases they 
will find that nothing but grief awaits 
them. 

It is extremely easy for some buyers 
to find fault when the market drops, and 
much of the flour sold at the extremely 
high levels of six weeks ago will have to 
be extremely good to be acceptable to 
some of those who have bought it. 

A lot of distress flour thrown upon the 
market now would be particularly de- 
pressing, and would seriously affect the 
business situation from now to the com- 
ing in of the new crop. 


NEW YORK 

There are people to whom sending pic- 
tures by telegraph seems marvelous. A 
feeling pervades the New York flour 
trade, however, that western millers have 
an even more fully perfected device for 
the transmission of information. All 
that is necessary in New York is for the 
General Baking Co., Cushman, ete., to 
buy any quantity of flour, from about 
10,000 bbls up, and immediately the 
knowledge is common property through 
the West and Middle West, only in trav- 
eling it has grown and multiplied. Guinea 
pigs, ameeba, bacteria, could not possibly 
increase as rapidly as do these sales, and 
the knowledge that they have been made 
brings each mill clamoring for a share. 

A respectful suggestion to millers is 
therefore put forth by one who has lived 
through many of these spasms, namely, 
that when they hear of the hundreds of 
thousands of barrels that have been sold 
in New York in this or that week, they 
divide the number by two, subtract the 
number of men in the mill office, and 
from the result point off one cipher, by 
which process they will more nearly ap- 
proximate the exact size of the sales than 
by trusting to current rumors. This 
method, coupled with a belief that their 
representative here is doing everything 
possible in their interests, will help keep 
down high blood pressure and reduce 
general wear and tear on the nervous 
system. 

Compared with the dullness of a week 
ago, almost any volume of sales would 
be “improvement.” This, therefore, is 
what the market has shown during the 
week, although the term is not to be 
confused with former days when it indi- 
cated at least a fair amount of business. 
Present fluctuations are entirely too vio- 
lent and price changes are too rapid for 
the average buyer, and most bakers are 
afraid to buy unless they absolutely 
must. The poor mill representative, 
moreover, is in danger of being ground 
between the upper and nether millstones. 
On one hand is the baker afraid to buy in 
case of further reductions and afraid not 
to buy in case the market may revive; 
on the other hand is the miller, fearing to 


follow the market to the full extent 
either way, since on sales at the lowest 
point he may lose money, and by basing 
quotations on the top prices of wheat he 
cannot get any business. 

Apparently more clairvoyant are job- 
bers who, as one baker expressed it, 
“when the market goes down knock off 
the full amount; when it goes up, only 
raise prices half the extent.” Which is 
doubtless a fine idea while it lasts, but 
there is some doubt as to the permanency 
of a business based on such policies. 

There was some buying last week by 
the larger bakers, estimated to be about 
150,000 bbls. While nothing definite can 
be learned as to price, it is believed that 
much of the flour was bought at prevail- 
ing levels—that is, without a big sacrifice 
by the mills. 

Accurate quotations are hard to give, 
since the rapidity with which changes oc- 
cur makes the morning’s quotations use- 
less by evening. On March 21, before 
the market opened, general quotations 
were: spring fancy patents $9@9.50, 
standard patents $8.60@9, clears $8.35@ 
8.75; hard, winter short patents $8.85@ 
9.35, standard patents $8.35@8.85; soft 
winter straights, $8.35@8.80; rye, $6.50 
@6.90,—all in jute. Receipts, 345,442 
bbls; exports, 210,375. 


WHEAT 


Price fluctuations were violent and de- 
clines heavy, offset in some cases by rises, 
but levels generally vere slightly lower. 
Quotations, March 20: No. 2 red, c.i.f., 
domestic, $1.90; No. 1 dark spring, c.i.f., 
domestic, $1.99; No. 2 hard winter, f.o.b., 
export, $1.79; No. 1 northern Manitoba 
(in bond), f.o.b., export, $1.855%%; No. 2 
mixed durum, f.o.b., export, $1.80. Re- 
ceipts, 686,000 bus; exports, 1,404,290. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Corn moved in sympathy with wheat. 
Quotations, March 20: No. 2 yellow 
$1.864%,, No. 3 yellow $1.29%; No. 2 
mixed, $1.35%. Receipts, 13,500 bus. 

Based on a little export business, oats 
showed some independent strength. Quo- 
tations, March 20: No. 2 white, 57c; No. 
3 white, 554%2c. Receipts, 360,000 bus; 
exports, 245,015. 


NOTES 


Lou Weitzman, of the Weitzman Flour 
Co., Chicago, recently spent several days 
in New York. 

A. H. Dillon, who is starting in the 
flour brokerage business in Kansas City, 
was here recently. 

Allan H. Baxter, of the A. E. Baxter 
Engineering Co., Buffalo, called at this 
office last Wednesday. 

The Pechter Baking Co. strike has been 
satisfactorily settled, and all three of ils 
plants are now in operation. 

Flour in railroad terminals last week 
amounted to 1,492 cars, in the previous 
week 1,480, and for the same week the 
previous year, 1,330. 

The American Flour Corporation has 
recently taken on the account of the 
Century Milling Co., Minneapolis, for the 
metropolitan district. 

F. O. Stone, of the Stone Baking Co., 
Atlanta, Ga., came to New York last 
week to attend a directors’ meeting of his 
company, and was introduced on ’change 
by George A. Zabriskie. 

Dr. Julius Klein, director Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, is to 
speak at the monthly luncheon of the 
American Manufacturers’ Association at 
the Hotel Astor, March 25. 

Among out-of-town millers in New 
York last week were Will P. Fisher, vice 
president Fisher Flouring Mills Co., 
Seattle, Eugene F. Lawlor, assistant gen- 
eral sales manager David Stott Flour 
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Mills, Inc., Detroit, Mich., and C. Laferle, 
traffic manager Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 

Philetus Smith is now handling the ac- 
count of the Fairchild Milling Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, for the metropolitan district, 
arrangements being concluded during 
the visit of W. N. Fairchild last week. 

At the card party held at the Bakers’ 
Club on March 14, following a luncheon, 
there were seven tables of bridge and one 
of pinochle. First, second and third 
prizes for bridge were won by Walter D. 
Phillips, American Diamalt Co., Joseph 
Bambrick, Newark Paraffine & Parch- 
ment Paper Co., and Walter S. Ward, the 
Electruck Corporation. These card par- 
ties are growing to be a regular feature 
of the club’s activities. 

This office has an inquiry for peacock 
eggs, but no indication as to whether 
they are to be used as a dietary feature 
or simply for the purpose of incubation 
is given. We had always understood 
that the pea hen attended to this part 
of the domestic arrangement, but it may 
be that our knowledge of the subject is 
faulty; therefore, if any one can throw 
any light on either this phase of the mat- 
ter or furnish information as to where 
peacock’s eggs can be obtained, it will 
be helpful. 

The Greater New York Wholesale Gro- 
cers’ Association, composed of about 75 
of the leading Jewish wholesale grocers 
of New York and vicinity, held their an- 
nual dinner at the Hotel Astor last Sat- 
urday night. This organization was mod- 
estly started in Brooklyn 10 years ago, 
and has grown until at this last annual 
banquet nearly 600 members and guests 
were present. The toastmaster was 
Philip C. Staib, president New York 
State Wholesale Grocers, and the entire 
affair was a conspicuous success. 


BOSTON 


The flour market has been unsettled as 
a result of violent fluctuations in wheat, 
and prices have changed almost daily. 
Buyers are only meeting pressing needs. 
There has been some reselling at prices 
under mill quotations, and this has not 
helped the general situation. 

Receipts continue fairly heavy, and 
seem sufficient to meet ail demands. 
Stocks moderate, but no one wants to in- 
crease his holdings under present condi- 
tions. 

Flour quotations at the close of last 
week, per 196 lbs in sacks: spring pat- 
ents, special short, $10.25@10.50, stand- 
ard patents $9@10.15, first clears $8.35 
@8.90; hard winter patents, $8.90@9.65:; 
soft winter patents $9@9.75, straight 
$8.65@9.15, clear $8.50@8.65. 

Receipts during the seven days ending 
March 21, with comparisons: 


7~Receipts— 7-—-Stocks— 

1926 1924 1925 1924 
Pieur, Bite.... B7,005 BE.GTS ceces  vssec 
Wheat, bus... 41,670 40,000 80,249 136,365 
CPR, Bisces csccc BVee 3 sacce 9,359 
Oats, bus..... 36,480 18,800 62,636 228,318 
Rye, bus..... C eer 683,260 256,532 
Barley, bus... 51,300 200 57,047 1,250 
Millfeed, tons. 60 Me etuce “aae't'e 


QGatmenl, cases 100 on... ceces  cocce 

A quiet demand for corn meal is re- 
ported, with the market generally lower. 
Granulated yellow was quoted on March 
21 at $3.30, bolted yellow $3.25, feeding 
meal $2.50, and cracked corn $2.55. Oat- 
meal was lower, with a good demand. 
Rolled was quoted at $3, with cut and 
ground at $3.30, in 90-lb sacks. Rye flour 
declined materially during the week, 
choice patent being quoted at the close at 
$7.25@7.50 bbl, in sacks, and standard 
patent $7@7.20. 


NOTES 


Exports from Boston during the seven 
days ending March 21 were 16,000 bus 
bonded wheat and 30,000 bus bonded oats 
to London, 25,000 bus bonded barley to 
Liverpool, and 20,000 bus bonded oats 
and 8,572 bus bonded rye to Rotterdam. 


All impediments to the building in 
Cambridge of a $3,000,000 plant by the 
National Biscuit Co. were removed March 
20 when the city council passed an 
amendment to the zoning law which will 
permit the company to erect the pro- 
— cracker bakery. The project was 

eld up and temporarily abandoned for 
several months when the company, after 
purchase of the property, discovered that 
the zoning law would not permit the erec- 
tion of a building 100 feet in height as 
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planned. Building operations probably 
will not be started until early next year. 
Louis W. DePass. 


BALTIMORE 

Flour is having more ups than downs 
at the moment, though it made a great 
record for itself in trying to find bottom 
on St. Patrick’s Day. Some think it 
succeeded, while others are confident that 
the bulls have lost their nerve as well as 
their money, and must needs withdraw 
for repairs. Not a few also believe that 
the market was lied up, and that truth, 
which is mighty and must prevail, is now 
in the saddle and will lead values back to 
normal. The fact that the government is 
investigating the whys and wherefores of 
all the hysteria that has characterized 
the market for months is one of the good 
signs of the times, as it may result in 
purifying the situation and bringing on 
the millennium sooner than expected. 

The trading of the week was fair, and 
was done early and mostly at the lowest 
prices so far reached on the decline, in- 
cluding top spring standard patent at 
$8.25 or less, hard winter straight at $8 
or less and in a single instance near-by 
soft winter straight as low as $7, the two 
former being basis new cottons and the 
latter in secondhand cottons. All offer- 
ings are now held at least 50c bbl higher, 
with a few up 75c, but buyers, as a rule, 
having taken advantage of their oppor- 
tunity, are content to wait and see how 
the cat jumps. Still, offerings in isolated 
cases have brought 50c over low point. 
Patent white rye sold at $6.50, cotton, on 
March 17, or about $3.50 bbl down from 
the top. 

Nominal closing prices, March 21, car 
lots, per barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 45@55c 
more in wood, 10@l1l5c less in jute, or 
15@25c less in bulk: spring first patent 
$9.25@9.50, standard patent $8.75@9; 
hard winter short patent $9@9.25, 
straight $8.50@8.75; soft winter short 
patent $8.50@8.75, straight (near-by) 
$7.75@8; rye flour, white $7@7.25, dark 
$5.75@6. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 19,107 
bbls, 6,812 of which were destined for ex- 
port. Week’s exports were 12,531 bbls. 

Cash wheat in the local market was 
1¥ec higher than in the previous week, or 
3942c down from the late top and 154 
up from the late bottom, with virtually 
no No. 2 red winter available for export 
and quotations referring exclusively to 
domestic grain. Closing prices, March 
21: spot No. 2 red winter, domestic, 
$1.804%2; spot No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
domestic, $1.801/. 

‘Of the 160,454 bus wheat received here 
for the week ending March 21, practical- 
ly all went to export elevators. Exports 
were 278,894 bus, of which 191,000 were 
domestic and 87,887 Canadian. Receipts 
of Canadian wheat for the week were 67,- 
309 bus. Receipts of southern wheat 
from July 3, 1924, to March 21, 1925, 
were 1,043,871 bus. 

Coarse gtain prices, March 21: corn,. 


*“Homestic No. 2 yellow, track, $1.28 nomi- 


nal, domestic No. 3 yellow, track, $1.25 
nominal; oats, No. 2 white domestic 57c, 
No. 3 white domestic 55c; rye, No. 2 spot 
$1.26, or 744¢ down for the week. 


NOTES 

Stanley G. Erdman, local manager 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, is 
back from a vacation. 

Exports from here last week were 12,- 
531 bbls flour, 278,894 bus wheat, 34,286 
rye and 30,000 barley. 

A telegram was received here from 
Chicago on March 21 which read: “Sell 
rye; its daddy is tired.” 

The Shipping Board has assigned two 
6,000-ton steamers to the Consolidated 
Navigation Co. for over-sea service out 
of this port. 

A. W. Mears and wife have returned 
from Cuba and Florida, much benefited 
by their trip and bringing back a good 
supply of thrilling fish stories. 

The lower corn goes the better the ar- 
rivals. Over 9,000 bus new southern, 
which had been hidden away for a fancy 
price, came to market last week. 

J. Nathaniel McCosh, district manager 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn., 
recently operated on for hernia, expects 
to leave the hospital in a week or so. 

State millers on ’change here last week 
were Ernest J. Sponseller, of Englar & 
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Sponseller, Westminster, and A. R. Sel- 
by, secretary and manager Liberty Mill- 
ing Co., Germantown. 

Latest insurance rates on grain in Bal- 
timore export elevators: Canadian spring 
wheat, $2.10 bu; Canadian winter wheat, 
$1.85; domestic wheat, $1.95; corn, $1.40; 
rye, $1.50; barley, $1; oats, 60c. 

Receipts of grain here last week were 
160,454 bus wheat, 13,538 corn, 3,980 
oats and 126,882 rye; stocks at the close, 
3.392,225 bus wheat, 73,190 corn, 252,141 
outs, 6,825,113 rye, 387,155 barley and 
13,837 buckwheat. 

Recent visitors to this market included 
Oscar Moore, sales manager Bay State 
Milling Co., Winona, Minn; G. Laflin, 
sles manager Transit Milling Co., Cin- 
cinati; Wallace De Rundeau, of Herman 
& De Rundeau, millers and blenders, 
(rimora, Va; Thomas C. Bowling, of Jef- 
f-rson Milling Co., Charles Town, W. Va; 
(eorge E. Rogers, of Rogers Co., grain, 
ittsburgh. 

William E. Harris, of W. E. Harris & 

m, grain, has returned from Florida, 

companied by his wife. While in the 
orange state Mr. Harris struck one towa 
vhere speculation in grain was the popu- 
iar pastime, and where instruction in the 
itt was being given daily by a well- 
know expert at a prety stiff rate per les- 
on. The sport comes high, but the lambs 
must have it. 

The central purchasing bureau of 
Maryland, Walter N. Kirkman, manager, 
has awarded to the lowest bidder the fol- 
lowing contracts to furnish the state in- 
stitutions with all the flour they will re- 
quire for the next three months: to J. 
Ross Myers & Son, 1,500 bbls hard wheat 
standard patent at $8.95, and to White & 
Co., 300 bbls near-by soft winter straight 
at $8.55, both basis 98-lb cottons and for 
delivery as needed. 

Cuartes H, Dorsey. 


BUFFALO 


The break last week was so sharp and 
the recovery so sudden that buyers failed 
to take advantage quickly enough to 
benefit by the fluctuations. Operations 
were not enlivened by the conditions, 
which occasioned some surprise, inas- 
much as buyers were invited and even 
urged to come in. It is the feeling here 
that, until the market is more settled, 
buyers are determined to operate with 
great caution. 

The sale of fancy family patents shows 
considerable slowing up. Bakers are lim- 
iting their wants to immediate needs and 
holding off for the new crop, if possible, 
before making large commitments. The 
large bakers are well supplied for the 
next month or two. 

Export demand is clearing the market 
of second clears, on which the price is 
still firm. First clears continue scarce 
and mills are sold ahead. Prices in this 
grade are still a shade above normal. 

Kansas mill representatives report a 
slow demand, and while established 
brands are meeting with a steady outlet, 
they are slower than in previous week. 

Buffalo quotations, March 21: fancy 
patents $9.75@10, bakers patent $9.50@ 
9.75, first clears $8.25@8.35, second clears 
$5.50@5.75; rye, $7@7.10 for white, $6.75 


@7 for medium, and $6.50@6.75 for dark.” 


Semolina, 5%4c, bulk, and sacked $5.50. 

Kansas quotations: fancy patents $9.25 
@9.40, standard $8.50@8.60. 

Rochester quotations in car lots, for 
the same date, in 14’s, paper: fancy pat- 
ents $10.20, bakers $9.85@11. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

March 15-21..... 238,000 204,717, 86 
Previous week .. 238,000 187,926 ~ 79 
Beer GED .ccsse 166,500 134,565 81 
Two years ago.. 166,500 109,500 67 


Soft winters showed more firmness last 
Saturday, as firsthand offerings are very 
light, and more disposition was shown 
by millers to take hold. Spring wheat 
is not so strong, due to poor milling de- 
mand both here and in the Northwest. 

Coarse grain prices on March 21: corn, 
No. 3 yellow $1.18%, No. 4 yellow 
$1.215; 48-lb malting barley in store 
97¢, 46-Ib 96c. 

There were 1,970,979 bus wheat un- 
loaded from winter storage boats here 
last week, and stocks in store decreased 
811,116 bus. The total decrease in wheat 
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was 2,388,755 bus. Stocks are as fol- 
lows: In elevators, American wheat 4,- 
821,296 bus, Canadian 3,072,044; corn, 
1,512,153; American oats 2,291,442, Ca- 
nadian 303,424; American barley 428,- 
652, Canadian 243,964; American rye 
582,524, Canadian 145,193. Afloat in the 
harbor: American wheat 3,735,606 bus, 
Canadian 2,602,560; American oats, 2,- 
256,910; American rye, 1,767,000. 


NOTES 


W. S. Preyer has returned from a 
business tour of the New England states. 

M. M. Mulroy, mill manager Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., spent last week in 
Minneapolis. 

John R. Straus, flour and feed dealer, 
Brewerton, N. Y., has been succeeded 
by B. L. Shaver. 

Harry Gray, flour and feed dealer, 
Springville, N. Y., and Stanley Cherry, 
miller at Pembroke, N. Y., visited the 
trade here last week. 

The Associated Flour Mills, which op- 
erates a chain of six winter wheat mills 
in New York state, with headquarters in 





CANADIAN WHEAT IMPORTS 


The United States Department 
of Commerce reports imports of 
Canadian wheat at the principal 
northern border ports as follows: 

Imports for consumption, duty 
paid, bushels: 


v—Week ending—, 
March 14 March 7 


July 1, 1924, to 
March 14, 1925 
eres 250,000 
Imports into bonded mills for 
inding into flour for export, 
ushels: 


-—Week ending—, 
March 14 March 7 
3,000 15,000 


July 1, 1924, to 
March 14, 1925 
4,442,000 











Owego, now has offices in the Dunn 
Building here. C. E. Oliver is vice presi- 
dent and general manager. 


Five boats of the Buffalo grain fleet 
broke their moorings at the south break- 
wall during the 80-mile gale of last 
Thursday. One went aground. All were 
finally returned to anchor through ef- 
forts of the coast guard crew. 


The orchestra of the Hall Baking Co., 
known as the Hall Pryde Orchestra, is 
giving concerts at frequent intervals at 
station WGR at the Statler Hotel and 
weekly morning talks are given at the 
same station by officials of the Washburn 
Crosby Co. 


The Maritime Milling Co. has engaged 
additional floor space on the eleventh 
floor of the Chamber of Commerce 
Building here to accommodate extra 
clerical force. B. J. Conover, vice presi- 
dent of the company, who has been lo- 
cated in New York, is making his head- 
quarters here. 


Mayor Jutten, of Hamilton, Ont., is 
an advocate of federal control of bread 
prices. He points out that when wheat 
prices soar, bread prices advance, but 
when wheat prices fall there is no re- 
duction to the consumer, thereby making 
bread the exception of the rule that 
“whatever goes up must come down.” 


C. B. Seay, of the Consolidated Feed 
& Grain Co., will leave May 1 for Miami, 
Fla., where he will engage in the manu- 
facture of roofing and decorative tile. 
Associated with him will be Frank Van 
Anden and A. Rex Daniels, of that place. 
The roofing company is erecting a $100,- 
000 plant. Eliot W. Mitchell will have 
full management of the Consolidated, in 
which Mr. Seay retains his interest. 


The General Milling Co. is readjusting 


- itself after its loss of a fortnight ago 


when its plant in the Black Rock sec- 
tion was burned. The insurance loss has 
been adjusted and the company will go 
ahead with reconstruction of its ware- 
house, but will not rebuild the mill. It 
now has no capacity for bulk storage 
of grain, but will enlarge its wholesale 
jobbing and storage business so as to 
handle 25 more cars sacked stocks. 
The closing of the deal whereby the 
Niagara Falls power interests would ob- 
tain control of the plant of the Cataract 
City Milling Co. at that city did not 
materialize last week, as was expected 


by milling company officials. The Niag- 
ara Falls Power Co., which is after the 
property, and also the adjoining site on 
the upper bank of the Niagara River, 
had to make application to the public 
service commission of the state, inasmuch 
as power rights are involved. The com- 
mission has not yet given its decision. 
M. A. McCarrtuy. 


PHILADELPHIA 

The flour market declined last week as 
the sharp break in wheat forced prices 
downward, but with wheat subsequently 
recovering most of the loss, a decidedly 
better feeling has developed in flour. 
Buyers are awaiting more settled condi- 
tions and purchase only to satisfy cur- 
rent needs, so that the volume of trans- 
actions reported is small. Receipts of 
flour for the week ending March 21 were 
8,331,739 Ibs in sacks. Exports, 1,000 
sacks to Leith, 1,784 to Rio Janeiro, 1,000 
to London and 1,000 to Liverpool. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, March 21: spring 
first patents $9.50@9.75, standard patent 
$8.75@9.25, first clear $8.50@8.75; hard 
winter short patent $9.25@9.75, straight 
$8.75@9.25; soft winter straight $8@ 
8.75; rye flour, $7.75@8.25. 

The wheat market dropped -l6c early in 
the week, but has since recovered most 
of the loss and closes firm, though quiet, 
at a net decline of Ic. Receipts, 980,150 
bus; exports, 790,317; stocks, 2,223,431. 
Closing quotations, March 21: No. 2 red 
winter $1.7712@1.78%, No. 3 $1.7442@ 
1.75%, No. 4 $1.724%@1.73%, No. 5 
$1.6942@1.70%2; No. 2 red winter, gar- 
licky, $1.7742@1.78¥2. 

Coarse grains, March 21: corn, No. 2 
yellow $1.344%,.@1.354%, No. 3 yellow 
$1.2914@1.30%; oats, No. 2 white 58@ 
59c, No. 3 5642@57 Yee. 

Corn goods sell slowly, and rule weak 
and lower in sympathy with the down- 
ward movement of raw material. Clos- 
ing quotations, March 21, in 100-lb sacks, 
kiln-dried: granulated yellow and white 
meal, fancy, $3.25@3.35; white table 
meal, fancy, $3.25@3.35; pearl hominy 
and grits, $3.25@3.35. 

Oatmeal is quiet and easier at $3.35@ 
3.45 per 100-lb sack for ground. 


NOTES 


It is reported that the Freihofer inter- 
ests of this city will shortly take over 
the Arnold Baking Co., Reading, Pa. 

Negotiations between the United 
States Shipping Board and the Philadel- 
phia Tidewater Terminal, of which Har- 
vey C. Miller is president, came to a sat- 
isfactory conclusion recently, when the 
Shipping Board approved and signed a 
contract making the Tidewater Terminal 
the operator of what is expected will be 
the world’s largest lumber terminal. 

Samue  S. Danrets. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

The heavy liquidation in the wheat 
market and drastic decline in price 
frightened flour buyers who were waiting 
for breaks on which to purchase, because 
it went so much farther than their expec- 
tations. With the steadying that fol- 
lowed, inquiry is freer and there has been 
a little increase in trade. Numerous wires 
offering below quotations and asking to 
be taken care of on further advances the 
mills turned down. 

Durum flour buyers are watching the 
market closely. The business taken on 
was spotted and diversified as to terri- 
tory. It has been difficult to follow the 
market, and the mill has temporarily 
withdrawn quotations expect to bona fide 
purchasers. 

Nominal prices, March 21, at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lh 
cottons: 

1925 1924 
Family patent ....... $8.50@8.75 $6.55 @6.80 
Bakers patent ....... 8.25@8.50 6.30@6.55 
First clear, jute...... 7.90@8.15 5.00@5.25 
Second clear, jute.... 6.90@7.15 3.25@3.65 

Mills are scouting around for wheat 
supplies, but find types suitable for 
their purpose scarce. Cars that carry 
high protein command top prices, and 
are in urgent request. For fancy durum, 
mills advanced top range of bids March 
21 a full 8c on No. 1 amber and 7c on 
No. 2. The bulk of the limited shipping 
operations is durum, very light outgo of 
spring being shown. No. 1 dark closed 
March 21 at $1.624%,@1.97%,; No. 2, 
$1.6014,@1.644,; No. 3, $1.5814,@1.91%; 
No. 1 northern spring, $1.604%,@1.84%%. 
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Inquiry for rye flour from the outside 
trade is negligible, and demand is not 
expected to improve until there is more 
stability. Quotations, March 21, in 98- 
Ib cottons, f.o.b., mill: pure white, $6.50; 
No. 2 straight, $6.30; No. 3 dark, $6; No. 
5 blend, $6.90; No. 8 rye, $5.60. 

Malting barley is in demand. Feeding 
stuff does not seem to be much wanted, 
and sells slowly, coming in competition 
with cheap oats. The country movement 
has lately been to other markets, where 
more activity prevailed. Price range 
closed March 23 at 67@88c, a 2@I1I1c de- 
cline since March 14. 

Rye indicated nervousness, with a de- 
cided unsettled price swing in the seven 
days ending March 23. The foreign sit- 
uation first turned the market heavy, 
with quite scattered liquidation, result- 
ing in a break of 18'%4c. Following this, 
changing sentiment and market factors 
caused practically a full recovery, with 
greatest activity and strength on March 
23, when quotations bulged 9%c. 

Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 
bbls activity 


MUOOOM BOSE ccccceccsccccs 27,680 75 
POOVIGUS WOO oc ccccccvce 16,400 44 
WO BP. os wt cicecescesse 12,195 33 
Two years ago ............ 21,560 58 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending March 21, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


-— Receipts——, -——Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1925 1924 1923 1925 1924 1923 


Spring ... 336 83 104 5 50 A 
Durum ... 230 257 465 38 13 77 
WIMtOP 000 ces 2 oe oe 7 
Bonded .. 9 

Totals .. 575 342 569 43 70 77 
GOOD <scce 54 385 26 
TOR. exces 11 48 3 5 

Bonded... oe 1 ie 
Be sees 47 131 386 2 

Bonded... 1 ee 1 ee 
Barley .... 26 6 22 3 

Bonded.. 7 es 2 oe oe oe 
Flaxseed. . 24 20 17 161 7 5 


Daily closing prices of durum wheat, in 
cents per bushel: 
Amber durum——, ——Durum—, 


— 
March No. 1 No. 2 No. 1 No. 2 
14... 169% @195% 167% @195% 164% 162% 
16... 165 @191 163 @191 160 158 
17... 153 @179 151 @179 148 146 
18... 161% @187% 159% @187% 156% 154% 
19... 164% @190% 162% @190% 159% 157% 
20... 166 @192 164 @192 161 159 
21... 164% @198% 162% @197% 159% 157% 
NOTES 


Vesselmen who have been away on va- 
cations are returning and getting ready 
for spring business. 

Lake-and-rail rates applying on pack- 
age freight lines, the Great Lakes Trans- 
it Corporation and the Minnesota-Atlan- 
tic Transit Co. were restored March 19. 


Owners of grain here are not yet re- 
ceiving any demand for spring shipment, 
but there are reports that two cargoes 
of spring wheat have been sold to go 
from Canadian ports. 


The ice in the Duluth-Superior harbor 
averages about 27 inches in thickness, and 
does not show much sign of softening. 
That in the lake outside is 13 to 14 inches 
thick, and extends out for seven or eight 
miles. 


The Duluth-Superior Milling Co. a few 
days ago shipped a solid train of 35 cars 
flour to the East, the heaviest single 
shipment made by it in some time. On 
arrival in the East the train will be bro- 
ken up and the cars forwarded to various 
buyers. 

R. M. Knox, vessel agent, will go to 
Florida and become associated with his 
father in a dredging enterprise. J. H. 
Ogle, the Cleveland member of the 
agency, will come to Duluth to carry on 
the business during Mr. Knox’s absence, 
which will extend over about two years. 


The Purity Bread Co., a Minnesota 
corporation operating a plant at Duluth 
and selling from its cash wagons to re- 
tailers in Superior, has just won a con- 
test with the authorities of that city who 
were attempting to compel it to take out 
a peddler’s license. The court held that 
the ordinance did not require wholesale 
houses within the state to take out li- 
censes, and the city had no right to dis- 
criminate against outsiders. 

F. G. Carison. 





The British government has adopted 
“daylight saving” as a permanent institu- 
tion. The dates between which it will be 
effective are April 1 and Oct. 31. 














The millfeed market during the past 
few days has shown distinct signs of 
improvement, and small stocks and very 
light production, coupled with the attrac- 
tiveness of abnormally low prices, have 
brought about a distinct improvement in 
the situation. Here and there distress 
cars of feed are making a certain amount 
of trouble, but in general there seems 
to be very little millfeed available, and 
in some instances mills are themselves in 
the market to buy feed in order to fill 
their standing contracts. 

Prices have shown a definite though not 
large recovery from the low point of a 
week ago, with a tendency to narrow the 
range between bran and the more expen- 
sive grades. ‘The eastern markets are 
still largely controlled by Canadian and 
Buffalo feeds, as is natural enough when 
the Buffalo price is only $1@1.50 over 
Minneapolis, and almost exactly the same 
as Kansas City, whereas the rail rate 
from Buffalo to Boston is $4.40 under the 
Minneapolis-Boston rate, and $5 below 
the rate to Boston from Kansas City. 

The disconcerting feature just now is 
the weather. A few days ago a wide- 
spread cold snap suggested a consider- 
able period of indoor feeding yet to come, 
but this was followed by equally general 
warm weather, which has naturally had 
an unfavorable influence on the market. 
It has become obvious that the farmers 
are trying to get through to spring with 
the minimum of manufactured or by- 
product feeds, but with the season of 
heaviest feeding already at hand, it 
seems probable that there will be a fair 
demand for millfeeds during the next few 
weeks. At present prices it is certainly 
to the farmer's advantage to buy bran, 
shorts and middlings and sell his corn. 
With oats the situation is different, for 
oats are actually worth less than they 
were at this time a year ago. Undoubt- 
edly no small part of the continued sb- 
sence of really active demand for mill- 
feeds has been due to the large farm 
stocks and low prices of oats. 

” * 
CENTRAL WEST 

Cuicaco.—There is a firmer undertone 
to the feed market, and prices have ad- 
vanced about 50c ton. This is attributed 
mainly to light production and is not 
caused by any special activity, although 
there has been a slightly better inquiry 
the last few days. Dealers and mixers 
have been taking on small lots of feed 
for immediate and prompt shipment, but 
are not interested in delivery beyond this. 
Offerings of feed for March shipment 
are rather scarce, but there seems to be 
plenty for deferred delivery. Buyers, 
however, are not inclined to anticipate re- 
quirements at present. 

Spring bran was quoted March 21 at 
$26@ 26.50 ton, hard winter bran $27.75 
@28.50, standard middlings $26@26.50, 
flour middlings $31@32, red dog $38@40. 

The erratic grain markets have nearly 
demoralized the mixed feed situation, 
and dealers are very conservative in their 
buying. It is reported that the trade is 
in need of dairy and poultry feeds and 
wants to buy, but being afraid of the 
market is holding off until more stability 
develops. Prospects for business are 
bright, according to manufacturers, but 
the extent of the improvement depends 
largely on the future trend of the mar- 
ket. Prices on these feeds are much low- 
er, and the lower level has brought in some 
business, but the trade is taking only 
pressing requirements. Chick feed busi- 
ness is holding up well, and saics so far 
this month have been the best for March 
in years. It is stated that more chicks 
are being raised this year than before, 
and this condition is reflected in the de- 
mand for feed. 

Sr. Lovis.—The millfeed market is gen- 
erally quiet, and in some cases a slight 
reduction in quotations is noticed. De- 
mand is very light, but slack operation of 
mills is keeping offerings at a minimum 
and, as a result, supply and demand are 
fairly well on a parity. There is a some- 
what stronger demand for soft winter 
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feeds, and a slight premium is being ob- 


tained for such feeds. Soft winter bran 
was quoted March 21 at $27.50@28.50 
ton, hard winter bran $27@27.50, and 
gray shorts $31.50@32.50 
THE NORTHWEST 

Mitwavukee.—The millfeed market has 
become narrow, following the drastic 
drop in grain prices, but there has been 
a slightly better call for quick supplies 
since the blizzard which swept the state 
a week ago. This was but spasmodic, 
and feeding demand is again poor. 

Offerings of bran for near-by shipment 
are very light, while middlings are in 
more liberal supply, especially from 
country mills. This has placed bran and 
shorts on practically an equal price basis. 
Quotations are nominal, because trans- 
actions are few. By this time, in former 
years, the spring call for feed has been 
active, and it is hard to understand why 
it should be so long deferred. 

In the Wisconsin dairy country, ex- 
perience shows that farmers are using 


$23@23.50, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-Ib 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 


March 24 Year ago 


Pe + cbeeebs wens $23.00@23.50 $20.50@21.00 
Stand. middlings. 23.50@24.00 -- @20.50 
Flour middlings.. 29.00@31.00 24.00@26.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 39.00@41.00 30.00@35.00 


DututH.—Demand for millfeed con- 
tinues quiet, and the market is steady as 
to price. Mills are receiving a light 
scattered inquiry, and occasionally make 
sales in mixed cars with flour. 

Great Fatzis.—Montana milling inter- 
ests used an ax on their feedstuffs prices 
when the list for the week ending March 
21 was issued. Compared to the prices 
which ruled one week ago, the current list 
shows a reduction of $3 ton, and com- 
pared with that of one month ago there 
has been a cut of $9. Two factors enter 
into the downward tendency, one being 
the lower cost of wheat, and the other 
something of a lessening in demand, al- 
though local mills say they find a ready 
market for their output. 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas Ciry.—Light operation of 
mills had the effect of strengthening con- 
siderably the market for millfeed early 
last week. Practically no track or spot 
stuff was available, and stocks generally 
were light. Bran prices rose $1@2, sell- 





24, based on carload lots, 


Flour middlings 


(gray shorts) ... 31.00@32.00 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millifeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, March 
prompt delivery, 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
Spring bran Pa 5 00@26.50 §.....@ 23.50 $....@.... $.....@....- $28.00@29.00 
Hard winter bran. -50@28.50 .....@..... 24.00@25.00 27.00@27.50 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran... . o Daucoce cvcee @ ccess -»-@..... 27.50@28.50 31.00@32.00 
Standard middlings 
(brown shorts).. 26.00@26.50 ».@ 24.50 27.50@28.50 .....@..... 29.00@30.00 


31.00 @ 33.00 29.50@30.50 


per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


31.50@32.50 36.00@38.00 








Red dog ......... 38.00@40.00 39.00@ 43.00 .....@..... eeee+@..... 44.00@45.00 
Philadelphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
Se 5 i 6ae e400 eesae new es $32.00 @ 33.00 $29.50@30.00 $30.00@31.00 $.....@..... 
Hard winter bran ........2..0.. 33.00 @ 34.00 30.50@31.50 .....@..... 02000 @Decces 
Soft winter bran ............... 83.00@ 34.00 33.00@34.00 eres Seer ee 28.00@30.00 
Stand. middlings (brown shorts) 34.00@ 35.00 35.00@35.50 32.00@33.00 32.00@34.00 
Flour middlings (gray shorts).. 42.00@43.00 .....@46.50 36.50@37.50 .....@..... 
ROG GOW ccccccccvvsccescescecse 49.00@ 50.00 .....@..... 48.00@49.00 .....@..... 
home grown forage to an extent hardly ing at $25.50@26 for late March and 


believed possible, and their supplies ap- 
pear to have lasted much longer than ex- 
pected. The outdoor feeding season is 
close at hand, and the expectancy of a 
good call for millfeed “between hay and 
grass” may still relieve a situation that 
is almost unprecedented. 

Nominal quotations, March 21: spring 
bran $25.50@26 ton, winter bran $26.20 
@26.70, standard fine middlings $25.50@ 
26, flour middlings $30.50@31.50, red dog 
$37.50@38.50, rye feed $26@26.50, hom- 
iny feed $37@38, reground oat feed $6 
@7, gluten feed (30-day shipment) 
$33.80, and cottonseed meal $38.50@43.50, 
in 100-lb sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


Minneapotis. — Notwithstanding the 
comparatively light inquiry, the millfeed 
market is strong, due primarily to light 
operation of mills. Buyers are clamor- 
ing for deliveries against old contracts, 
and some of the larger mills, in an en- 
deavor to clean up these contracts, are 
buying bran and standard middlings. 
This keeps the market free of distress of- 
ferings and tends to hold prices firm. 

Just what the future course of the 
market will be is a problem. The trade 
is beginning to inquire for April shipment 
feed, but in the main bids are at a dis- 
count under spot. Some traders feel that, 
when March contracts have been cleaned 
up, there will not be enough consuming 
demand to sustain the market. Others 
are equally confident that present prices 
will look cheap before new pasturage is 
available. 

A fairly brisk demand has developed 
within the past few days for flour mid- 
dlings, and this grade has strengthened. 
The call is general, and from widely scat- 
tered territory. Available supplies are 
light, however, for March shipment. 

A little Canadian bran and standard 
middlings was worked in Minneapolis last 
week at $22.50 ton, delivered, or 50c un- 
der the then ruling price. 

Mills quote city bran at $23.50 ton, 
standard middlings $24.50, flour mid- 
dlings $31@33, red dog $39@43, wheat 
mixed feed $28@33, and rye middlings 


*the entire output of local mills. 


April deliveries, with shorts staying fair- 
ly well in line. -Reports of heavier sales 
of flour which resulted from the break 
in wheat prices diminished the demand 
later in the week, and prices reacted 
about $1 ton from the top. Demand con- 
tinues fair, however, and offerings are 
still light. 

Bran is quoted at $25 per ton, brown 
shorts $27.50@28.50, and gray shorts 
$29.50@30.50, all in car lots, sacked, 
Kansas City. 

Oxtanoma Crry.—Dealer and feeder 
demand shows considerable strength. 
Normal conditions are reflected in nu- 
merous calls for straight cars of millfeed. 
These could be filled in only a few in- 
stances by flour mills, as stocks had run 
low with declining mill operations. Ex- 
clusive feed millers were encouraged by 
the outlook. Straight bran sold at about 
$1.40 per 100-lb bag, mill-run $1.50, 
wheat gray shorts $1.70, corn chop $2.40, 
and corn meal, in 25-lb bags, 82c. 


Satina.—Feed demand is exceptional- 
ly good, due probably to the recent cold 
snap, the demand causing prices to ad- 
vance sharply. Prices, March 19, basis 
Kansas City: bran $1.25@1.35 cwt, mill- 
run $1.45@1.50, and gray shorts $1.60@ 
1.65. 


Atcuison.—Millfeed is in much better 
demand, but mixed car buyers still take 
Bran is 
quoted at $25.50 ton, mill-run $27.50, and 
shorts $30.50, sacked, Atchison. 


Denver.—Demand for millfeed is quiet, 
but this has not caused any appreciable 
slump in values, as supplies are scarce. 
Bran sold on March 18 at $30 ton, f.o.b., 
Denver, and $32, f.o.b., Colorado com- 
mon points. 


CENTRAL STATES 


Totrevo.—Reports in regard to millfeed 
are not uniform. Some still find it slow 
of sale, with no indications of improve- 
ment. On the other hand, one mill re- 
ports advance in price of $2 ton,. and 
says it is now selling bran and middlings 
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at the same price. This will explain the 
wide range in prices, the highest being 
for mixed car sales. 

Soft winter wheat bran was quoted at 
$30@36 ton, mixed feed $30.50@36, and 
middlings $31@36, in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 

Evansvitte.—Millfeed last week was 
reported to be in from fair to good de- 
mand, with a considerable difference in 
quotations. Prices March 21, based 
Evansville, 100-lb sacks, carload lots: 
bran $32@32.50 ton, mixed feed $32@34, 
shorts $33@35. 

PirrssurcuH.— The millfeed market 
showed no activity all last week. Sales 
were light and offerings liberal. The 
trade is rather upset by the untoward 
turn of the market. Quotations March 
21: standard middlings $29@30 ton, flour 
middlings $35@36, spring wheat bran $29 
@30, red dog $42@43; cottonseed oil 
meal, 43 per cent protein $43.70, 41 per 
cent protein $41.70, 36 per cent protein 
$39.70; dairy feed, 22 per cent protein 
$40.90@41.90, 16 per cent protein $35.40 
@36.40. 

THE EAST 


Boston.—Demand for wheat feeds 
slow, with general market lower. Some 
pressure to sell, but trade only meeting 
pressing needs. Other feeds in quiet de- 
mand, and market easy. Quotations: 
spring bran $29@29.50, hard winter bran 
$30, soft winter bran $31, standard mid- 
dlings $29.50@30, flour middlings $34.50 
@35, mixed feed $32.50@39.50, red dog 
$46.50, gluten feed $40.95, gluten meal 
$48.70, hominy feed $41.50, stock feed 
$44, reground oat hulls $15, cottonseed 
meal $43@48, all in 100’s. 

Bartrmore.—Millfeed is inert and en- 
tirely nominal at $1@2 ton decline for 
the week. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, 
ton: spring bran $28@29, soft winter 
bran $31@32, standard middlings $29@ 
30, flour middlings $36@38, red dog $44 
@45. 

Norro_K.—Millfeed sales this week 
light, the trade confining itself mainly to 
efforts to dispose of stocks. Some resale 
cars of bran and middlings were quoted 
as low as $29.50@30 ton, with few buyers. 
Quotations, March 21: red dog $45@46, 
fancy winter flour middlings $35.50@36, 
standard middlings $32@32.50, standard 
bran $32. 

THE SOUTH 


NasHvILLE.—Little change is reported 
in the millfeed situation, with quiet de- 
mand. Prices: soft winter wheat bran, 
100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b., Ohio River points, 
$28@30; standard middlings or shorts, 


- $32@34. 


Mempuis.—Demand for millfeed has 
been light. Quotations are more or less 
nominal, and there is still a wide range 
in prices asked by mills. Gray shorts 
are quotable here on track or to arrive 
at $32@32.50 in instances, while some 
mills ask as high as $34@35 for soft 
wheat shorts. Wheat bran is fairly steady 
at $28.50@29, with buyers still taking 
little. Cottonseed meal is quiet and 
steady at $36 for 41 and $38 for 43 per 
cent. 

New Orveans.—Feedingstuffs prices, 
March 19: corn flour $3 cwt, No. 2 white 
oats 62c bu, No. 3 white oats 6lc, No. 2 


. yellow corn $1.33, No. 3 yellow corn $1.32, 


No. 1 timothy hay $25 ton, No. 2 
hay $23.50, No. 1 alfalfa hay $30, 
alfalfa hay $28. 


PACIFIC COAST 


SeattLe.—Demand for millfeed has 
been light, prices weak, and resellers are 
reducing holdings. Washington mill- 
run could be bought at $33 ton last week, 
against the nominal mill price of $35. 
Montana mixed feed sold at $31@32. 


Porttanp.—Feed ruled quiet the past 
week, and prices were easier. Mill-run 
declined $2, to $34 ton, and middlings 
were also down $2, to $46. Other mill- 
feeds for the dairy and poultry industries 
were down $1@3 ton. 


San Francisco.—Millfeed prices con- 
tinued low throughout the week. Stocks 
in San Francisco are heavy and a large 
quantity of distress feed is being disposed 
of at low prices. Northern bran and 
mill-run are quoted at $37@38 ton, Kan- 
sas red bran $36@38, and low grade 
flour at $55@56, car lots, f.o.b., San 
Francisco and other common ints. 
Wholesale prices announced by dealers 
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have also declined, some of them being: 
bran $39@42 ton, mill-run $42@45, mid- 
dlings $52@55, ground barley $44@46, 
rolled feed oats $45@47, alfalfa meal 
$28@30, f.o.b., San Francisco. Spring 
weather throughout California has caused 
a general slump in the market, for green 
feed is very abundant. 

Los Ancetes.—Conditions in the mill- 
feed market have been quiet, with a de- 
cline in prices noted during the past 
week. There has been very little demand. 
Arrivals totaled 19 cars. Colorado mill- 
run is quoted at $35 ton, Kansas bran 
$33, alfalfa meal $45, beet pulp $40@65, 
and rolled barley $47, 


CANADA 


‘Toronto.—At current prices there is a 
good demand for millfeed, and country 
buyers are operating more freely than 
at any time during the winter. Inde- 
pendent dealers occasionally quote at less 
than mill prices, and their offerings are 
snapped up as fast as made. The stand- 

d price for bran on March 21 was $28 
t a, shorts $30 and middlings $32, jute, 
car lots or mixed cars, spot cash, deliv- 
ered, basis Montreal freights. 

For exports to the United States, bran 
with mill-run screenings is quoted at $18 


ton and shorts at $19.80, f.o.b., cars, Fort 
\\ illiam. 
Montreat.— The Montreal millfeed 


market shows signs of improvement, lo- 
cal demand being somewhat better to- 
ard the close of the week. Closing 
irices, March 21: bran $28.25 ton, shorts 
30.25, middlings $36.25, with bags, ex- 
rack, less 25c ton for cash. 
Winnirec.—Sales of millfeed in west- 
rn Canada are good, and prices are un- 
hanged. Quotations, March 21: Fort 
William basis, bran $26 and shorts $28, 
in mixed cars with flour; Manitoba 
points, bran $26 and shorts $28; Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta, bran $27 and 
shorts $29; British Columbia points, bran 
$29@31 and shorts $31@33; Pacific 
Coast points, bran $32 and shorts $34. 


FEED PRICE SUMMARY’ 


Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, March 23, and on 
the corresponding date in 1924, as re- 
ported by the Western Feed Market 
Bureau, were, per ton: 

Minneapolis— 1924 1925 


arr err eer $21.00 $23.00@23.50 
Pure wheat bran . . 22.00 23.50@24.00 
Middlings ............ 21.00 23.00@23.50 
Rye feed .........++.. 20.00 22.50@23.50 
Flour middlings ...... 24.00 29.00@29.50 
TUE GO asceeecccccose 33.00 36. 00@ 37.00 
SEM WOE sé keccvsece 23.00 25.00@25.50 
Old process oil meal.. 40.00 39.00@39.50 
BOM? occ ccscccscsesse 30.00 31.00@31.50 
SEEN? occ cen ceenre 30.00 32.00@33.00 
BOM GEE 6-00 0006086008 40.00 42.00@43.00 
Duluth— 
SED “6 9:0-8:9 0.0:064:06.8:00.0% 21.00 23.00@23.50 
BEOGGTUMD 2c ccc ccences 20.50 23.00 @ 23.50 
Flour middlings ...... 2 25.00 28.50@30.00 
Country mixed feed... 25.00 24.50@25.00 
MOG GOB ccccccecssccs 34.00 35.00@36.00 
Buffalo-— 
PUPS DEAR oc cccceseccs «eee. 25.50@26.00 
DD 668402 0650840500 wees. 24,00@25.00 
Standard middlings ... ..... 24.50 @25.50 
Flour middlings ...... 34.00 @34.50 
BE HOE eccvecvecceses 40.00 @41.00 
Heavy mixed feed .... 31.00@32.00 
Me WEE 6 bc ces cceeees 39.00@39.50 
St. Louis— 
BOM 2. ccccccscccccsee 34.00 25.50@36.60 
Brown shorts ......... 23.00 29.50 @30.50 
COO GOUGH sc cccccces & 27.00 31.50@32.50 
GOS BOOG .cccccccssses 13.00 13.00@14.00 
Hominy feed ......... 38.00 42.00@43.00 
Kansas City— 
SD EL - 46.00.0606 000 23.50 24.00@25.00 
) PPE T TTT Tree 23.00 24.00@25.00 
Brown shorts ......... 24.50 27.50@29.00 
GeGy GROTte ...ccccess 25.00 30.00 @31.00 
 } 25.00 38.00@39.00 
Philadelphia— 
MUUOEE BOOM occ icccse 32.00 30.00@32.00 
ee 31.00 30.00@32.00 
remy DORE: ccsccccses 30.60 30.00@31.00 
Spring middlings ..... * 30.00 30.50@31.50 
Red dog .............. 39.00 41.00@43.00 
Flour middlings ...... 33.00 37.00@40.00 
Rye feed ............. 29.00 31.00@32.00 
Milwaukee— 
i fee 26.00 26.20@26.70 
Bram ......eeeeeee++e+ 25.00 25.50@26.00 
Middlings ............ 23.00 25.50@26.00 
Flour middlings ...... 27.00 30.50@31.50 
Red dog ............- 32.00 37.50@38.50 
BT GD 00-6505 6:60 60-0 22.00 26.00@26.50 
Old process oil meal... 43.00 42.00@42.50 
Cottonseed meal ...... 47.00 38.50@43.50 
Beemesmy 160d .. .cccces 33.50 37.00@38.00 
Reground oat feed .... 12.00 6.00@ 7.00 
Brewers’ dried grainst.. 30.00 26.00@27.00 | 
SS  aeTeT Tree 35.00 42.00@43.00 
Gluten feedftt .......... 34.40 - @33.80 
Rate to Boston from— Lake- wy rail All-rail 
Minneapolis ...........0- $8.3 $9.10 
PEL cSencsegccesevesees 7:00 9.10 
Sy MED ccoccccstevcoces sees 7.50 
Mameas City ....cccccccce 8.90 9.70 
Milwaukee .........+00+ 5.70 6.50 
BEE 6.0000 00:0-000600000 e086 4.70 
*Boston. fChicago. %100 lbs. 
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The ineeader 2 dociine whic h carried 
flaxseed prices down to a basis of $2.77 
for Minneapolis May on March 17 was 
followed by an almost equally startling 
recovery, flaxseed sharing fully in the 
upward movement of wheat and other 
grains. In view of the general situation, 
it seems to have been a case of letting 
the pendulum swing too far both ways, 
and the current price basis, in the neigh- 
borhood of $2.87@2.90, seems to be gen- 
erally considered as reasonable. 

There is still a considerable amount of 
domestic flaxseed left in the United 
States, both on the farms and at ter- 
minals, but receipts at terminals are very 
small, and stocks are being gradually 
used up. After the next six weeks or 
so the seaboard crushers are likely to be- 
gin to draw heavily on imported sup- 
plies. The linseed oil business is report- 
ed as showing more activity, and with 
most of the oil bought at last fall’s low 
prices virtually exhausted, and with ev- 
ery indication of an exceptionally active 
spring demand, it seems probable that 
the mills will be kept busy far into the 
summer. 

Argentine flaxseed shipments continue 
small, and there seems to be no pressure 
on the part of the farmers in that coun- 
try to dispose of their stocks at present 
prices. This adds to the probability that 
prices in the United States will not show 
any great weakness. Statistically the 
flaxseed position is unquestionably strong 
rather than weak, but the statistics leave 
out of account the speculative element 
which has had so much to do with the 
action of prices during the past three 
months. A wave of selling may sweep 
the whole price structure along with it, 
just as it did two weeks ago, and just 
as a wave of buying carried them to the 
high point reached in late January. 

A somewhat better, though spotted, 
demand for linseed oil meal during the 
past week has been one of the encour- 
aging features of the market situation. 
On any comparative basis oil meal is 
just now extraordinarily cheap, another 
drop of $1 ton bringing the Minneapolis 
price on March 23 down to $39@39.50, 
with the Buffalo quotation about the 
same. Tht weakness was due partly to 
large supplies, and partly to the marked 
decline in cottonseed meal. At the low 
price there was a considerable revival 
in the demand, and enough business was 
done to prevent supplies from accumu- 
lating to any great extent. 


Cuicaco.—The oil meal market is a 
little firmer, and prices on March 21 
were generally around $40 ton, f.o.b., Chi- 
cago. There has been a slightly im- 
proved general demand, although buying 
is mainly in single car lots. 

Mitwavkee.—Offerings of linseed meal 
are liberal and the call very dull, which 
makes the supply appear heavier than 
it actually is. The same is true of cot- 
tonseed meal, and this is having its effect 
on oil meal. With the general feed mar- 
ket dull and easy, meals are without 
support. Resellers are quoting excep- 
tionally low prices. Spot meal is quot- 
ably 50c ton lower, but deferred is held 
unchanged in the hope that demand will 
improve within a short time. Linseed 
meal quotations, March 21, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee, $42@42.50 ton. 

Mrinneaporis.—Oil meal is consider- 
ably firmer, though quotably unchanged. 
Distributors have recently done a big 
business in Iowa territory. Most of this 
meal was bought from Chicago crushers. 
The output of the latter for the next few 
weeks is now taken care of, and since 
Chicago was the weak spot, the situation 
has temporarily changed for the better. 
Oil meal was traded in last week at 
$37.50@38 ton, Minneapolis, but crush- 
ers again ask $40, and are holding firm 
at this level. Production is gradually 
decreasing. The big run of flaxseed is 
over for the season, and the outlook is 
for higher rather than lower prices from 
now on. 

Dvutvutu.—Conditions in the local flax- 
seed futures market last week were de- 
cidedly unsettled, and sentiment ap- 
peared to be constantly changing. The 
start was firmer, but this did not last 
long, as increasing anxiety on the part 





of holders to liquidate caused quotations 
to break 14@15%c from the top. Sup- 
port then strengthened the undertone, so 
that March 23 the list showed recovery 
to within 3@4c of the prices March 14. 
May is the trading leader, July trailing, 
with the rest virtually absent. 

The restricted movement and offerings 
limit cash trade. A few cars continue 
to come forward, but the scarcity of 
supplies serves to hold the situation dis- 
tinctly dull. No. 1 spot is quoted at 
March to Ic over; to arrive at the March 
price. Liberal elevator loadings for out- 
side consumptive points caused a 164,- 
000-bu decrease in local stocks and left 
supplies, March 23, domestic 314,000 bus, 
bonded 84,000, a total of 398,000 bus, 
against 196,000 in 1924. 

Boston.—The local oil meal market is 
very dull, although held a little stronger 
for shipment. Local resellers, however, 
are offering at reductions of 50c@$1 
from shipping quotations, prices ranging 
$43.50@44 ton in sacks. Mill shipment, 
about $44@44.50. 

Pirrssurcu.—Linseed oil meal 
were slow, with offerings plentiful. 
tation, March 21, $43.20 ton. 

Wiwnirec.—This market is without 
feature. Local sales of oil cake and meal 
are fairly satisfactory, and export busi- 
ness slack. Quotations, March 21: oil 
cake, ton lots, in bags, $42, and oil meal, 
$44, f.o.b., Winnipeg. 


MOVEMENT AND STOCKS 


sales 


Quo- 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1924, to 
March 21, 1925, compared with the corre- 
sponding period of the previous year, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


-—Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1924-25 1923-24 1924-25 1923-24 








Minneapolis ...12,389 7,355 3,306 1,463 
PRUNE. ccccces 15,309 6,240 14,189 5,476 
Totals ......27,698 13,595 17,495 6,939 


Receipts of flaxseed for the week end- 
ing March 21, and stocks in store at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, compared with the 
corresponding weeks of 1924 and 1923, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


o— Receipts—, 
1925 1924 1923 1925 


7-—In store——, 
1924 1923 





Minneapolis 156 67 48 342 210 15 
Duluth.... 24 20 17 417 198 24 
Totals... 180 87 65 759 408 39 


PRICES 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis — Duluth———, 

Track To arr. kt ed ouy 
March 17. $2.76 2.76 2.7 ° 2.7 
March 18. 82 2. 
March 19. 2.8§ 
March 20. ; 
March 21. 3 
March 23. : 





2.7 

2°81 2. ” 
2.82% 2.80% 
2.82% 2.80% 
4 2.84 2.81% 
2.86 2.84 








The buckwheat market is dull, and 


prices are entirely nominal. Little busi- 
ness is being done outside well-estab- 
lished channels to meet the small but 
steady current requirements. 

Exports of buckwheat, and of buck- 
wheat flour expressed in bushels, from 
July, 1924, to January, 1925, were 117,901 
bus, compared with 47,800 in the corre- 
sponding period of 1923-24. 

Cuicaco.—Buckwheat flour is moving 
slowly at practically unchanged prices. 
Fancy Japanese buckwheat was held on 
March 23 at $2.35@2.45 cwt, and silver 
hull at $2.25@2.35. 

MINNEAPOLIS.—Japanese buckwheat is 
quoted at $2.10 cwt, with silver hull and 
mixed at $2. Offerings are limited. 

Muwavxker.—The market is almost en- 
tirely nominal. The supply in this mar- 
ket. is scant, but there is no call for 
buckwheat, and transactions here are 
confined to a few bulk lots. Interior 
mills are able to satisfy their small re- 
quirements from offerings at mill doors. 
Nominal quotations, March 21: silver 
hull, $2.10@2.15 cwt; Japanese, $2.20@ 
2.25. 

Toronto.—Demand for buckwheat is 
light. Practically no business is passing, 
and quotations are merely nominal. On 
March 21 Canadian sellers were asking 
70@75c bu for good quality buckwheat, 
in car lots, on track, country points in 
Ontario, according to ‘treights. 
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KANSAS-OKLAHOMA BAKERS 


(Continued from page 1160.) 


properly spaced for air to circulate at 
approximately 75 degrees Fahrenheit. 
The dumping of ill-kept flours directly 
into the mixer is very poor practice, both 
against the public and against the bak- 
ing industry, as well as against yourself. 

“Suppose we had not found any errors 
up to this point. There are still plenty, 
such as wrong proofing of the bread in 
the pans. The desire to get a large loaf 
of bread is perhaps natural, but you can- 
not get a large loaf and maintain qual- 
ity by too much proof. There is a maxi- 
mum expansion to be obtained with any 
kind of flour used, and no more. If you 
go beyond that point you will ruin every- 
thing that you have accomplished before. 
Gaseous smell, next to sour smell, with a 
consequent drying out of the bread, are 
the results of these serious mistakes. I 
have often heard that bread was wrecked 
in too hot a steambox, but I must admit 
that I have never found one that was 
too hot. What I very often find, how- 
ever, is that the boxes are too wet—a 
cause of lots of spoiled bread.” 

W. S. Amidon, representing the Bak- 
ery Equipment Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, gave an interesting address on co- 
operation between bakers and equipment 
men. He explained how the development 
of more efficient machinery had brought 
baking efficiency and baking profits, and 
he traced this growth. He explained 
some of the changes which were being 
made by engineers who had specialized 
in bakers’ needs, and ended by asking 
those present to make every effort to at- 
tend the display of machinery which will 
be held in connection with the coming 
convention of the American Bakers’ As= 
sociation in Buffalo. 

Dr. L. A. Rumsey, of the trade promo- 
tion department of the latter associa- 
tiony gave an address on “The Funda- 
mental Conditions of Competition in 
Sales of Food.” He discussed his sub- 
ject in relation to the increased consamp- 
tion of bakery products, and also spoke 
on the health values of whole wheat and 
white bread. 

Interesting talks were made by C. Q. 
Chandler, a leading banker of Wichita, 
and Ralph W. my omg vice preside nt 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, and 
manager Hoffman Mills, Enterprise, 
Kansas, both of whom have recently re- 
turned from trips abroad. Mr. Chandler 
discussed financial conditions principal 
ly, while Mr. Hoffman drew comparisons 
between bread and bakeries abroad and 
those of the United States. Mr, Hoff- 
man’s talk, particularly, excited consid- 
erable comment. 

Other talks were made by R. J. Clark, 
of the research department of the Goerz 
Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, who 
spoke on “What the Chemistry of Flour 
Means to the Baker”; C. EF. Pike, Ar- 
mour & Co., Kansas City, on “Business 
Value of Trade Associations”; and C. 
Rogers, St. Louis, on “Baking Prob- 
lems.” H. H. Beecher, The Fleischmann 
Co., New York, gave a demonstration of 
the uses to which crepe paper could be 
put in decorating bakery windows. 

Besides the speeches, extraordinary 
entertainment was provided. Each pro- 
gram was opened with a quartet singing 
popular music, and this was also a fea- 
ture of the banquet, at which several 
“stunts” were given. The Kansas Flour 
Mills Co. gave an elaborate party in the 
grill of the hotel the first evening of the 
convention. 

G. L. Jordan, president Jordan Bak- 
ing Co., Topeka, one of the best-known 
bakers in Kansas, was elected president 
of the Kansas Bakers’ Association, suc- 
ceeding A. N. Dilley, Jr., Herington, 
Kansas. For the second year a miller 
was made secretary, J. M. Blair, Topeka 
Flour Mills Co., being chosen. He suc- 
ceeds T. H. Sherwood, sales manager 
Hoffman Mills, Enterprise, Kansas. 

O. B. Heck, Bartlesville, who presided 
at meetings for the Oklahoma delega- 
tion, was chosen president of the Okla- 
homa association, succeeding L. A. Barn- 
hill, Muskogee. The Oklahoma bakers 
decided to meet next year at Oklahoma 
City, and asked the Kansas bakers again 
to meet with them. The latter, however, 
indicated by vote that they wished a sep- 
arate meeting, preferably in the northern 
part of the state. 

Harvey E, Yanrtis, 
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of these an untouched side of bacon, a 
boiled ham, and a dead rabbit. 

Next in order of interest, and greater 
in number than a person would ever 


think, come tools—hammers, saws, 
wrenches. Now and then a cheap watch 


rewards the watchers; at longer intervals 
a gold one. On many occasions rings, 
both of man and woman, raise the value 
of the daily treasure find. Keys, singly 
and in bundles, add to the watchers’ won- 
der as to how all these things found 
their way into the grain. Letters, both 
of love and business, bank books and un- 
cashed checks make their appearance; 
not few, but many, to add to the marvel 
and the strangeness of this hunt. In 
the cases of the letters and checks, of 
course, the finders nearly always get a 
clue. In one case the owner of uncashed 
checks worth several hundred dollars was 
located, and his checks returned; the 
oddest thing in connection with this case 
being the fact that the man could not 
account for them getting into the wheat 
—they had traveled more than 1,000 
miles. 

A dead prairie chicken in a fair state 
of preservation once reached the ele- 
vator. A cat, alive, though very weak 
and almost suffocated, eame pouring out 
with the grain. It was revived and 
adopted at the elevator. Stranger still 
was the arrival of a corpse, that of a 
man. Investigation showed that the body 
had been hurriedly placed on top of the 
wheat at a lonely way point where pas- 
senger trains did not stop. Unfortu- 
nately, word of the body’s arrival was 
mislaid, and so the corpse went on 
through to the terminal. A cash regis- 
ter—empty—was one of the unusual finds 
in a recent treasure hunt. A pair of 
lady’s dancing shoes with the silk stock- 
ings neatly tucked within them are arti- 
cles in the wheat quite the most mys- 
terious, suggesting romantic things. 

Even dynamite has turned up. The 
ordinary kind used for land clearing, 
and even dynamite of higher power, 
packed in cylindrical rolls of greasy pa- 
per about 10 inches long, though it holds 
the potentiality of immediate explosion, 
is not very easily put off. In fact most 
dynamite will stand a great deal of jar- 
ring. Just the same the elevator men 
were relieved when it was safely re- 
claimed. Francis Dickie. 


CUBA 

Havana, March 16.—On account of the 
recent breaks in the wheat market, the 
flour trade has been discouraged and is 
awaiting still lower figures. In fact, 
these declines may create very difficult 
conditions in this market, owing to the 
unsound competition that is being de- 
veloped locally by flour merchants, in 
consequence of which a reduction of 50¢ 
sack in the original markets has resulted, 
as a rule, in a break in local quotations of 
nearly $1 sack. 

Basing his comments on this fact, the 
writer is of the opinion that, no matter 
how high the wheat market may be, it 
would be very unwise for flour buyers 
to pay over $9.50 per 200-lb sack, c.i-f., 
Havana. It is also risky for the millers 
to sell over that figure at present. 

Millers who have been conservative and 
who have been giving their customers the 
best and most sincere advice as to er- 
ratic condition of the market are to be 
commended. They have been wise enough 
to avail themselves of the occasional mar- 
ket breaks and have urged buyers to 
come in only when the market really 
warranted. 

So far as transactions are concerned, 
it is reported that some purchases of soft 
wheat flour have been made at $8.80@9 
from Oklahoma and Texas mills. The 
total sales amount to about 7,000 sacks. 

During the first week of this month 
Kansas flours were quoted at $9@9.45 
and spring wheat flours at $9.45@9.60. 
However, no fair indication as to prices 
can be given, as it would be necessary to 
have an approximate idea of the real 
grades of the flours that are being of- 
fered. In this connection, complete de- 
nioralization exists in this market, and it 
is not surprising to find salesmen here 
offering second clear or any similar 
mixed grade as first patent. 





FEBRUARY FLOUR IMPORTS 


The total flour imports into Cuba dur- 
ing February amounted to 99,597 sacks, 


200 Ibs each, the imports by ports being 
as follows: Havana, 52,223 sacks; San- 
tiago, 11,190; Neuvitas, 7,647; Caibarien, 
5,050; Manzanillo, 4,125; Cardenas, 2,575; 
Matanzas, 2,250; Sagua, 2,410; Antilla, 
1,548; Cienfuegos, 1,401; Gibara, 1,975; 
Guantanamo, 1,850; Puerto Padre, 1,825; 
Banes, 528. 
Luis MENENDEZ BLANCO. 


IMPROVED FUMIGANT FOR 
FLOUR MILLS ANNOUNCED 


Since the University of Minnesota was 
granted a patent for a mixture of chloro- 
picrin and carbon tetrachloride as a 
fumigant for destroying insects which 
infest flour mills, elevators, the farmers’ 
bins and even the merchants’ shelves, it 
has been discovered by Dr. R. N. Chap- 
man, of the university, that just as ef- 
fective results can be obtained with 
chloropicrin alone, provided it is dis- 
tributed by means of a high pressure 
atomizer. 

In their offices at the University Farm, 
Dr. Chapman and Professor A. L. Strand 
have prepared directions for atomizing 
chloropicrin in the elevators of flour mills, 
particularly in those which carry the low 
grade streams of flour. Repeated ex- 
periments in mills of Minneapolis have 
demonstrated that flour moths and beetles 
can be kept under control by a single 
spraying every two weeks. Elevators 
and machinery used in the making of low 
grade flour furnish about 90 per cent of 
the infestation, according to the observa- 
tions of the university men. 

Under the hydrocyanic acid gas meth- 
od, buildings to be fumigated have to be 
made as nearly airtight as possible. Each 
floor of the mill must ‘be shut off from 
the others. Fumigation at least once a 
year and sometimes twice a year has been 
found necessary to keep insect pests un- 
der control. For materials alone the cost 
of acid gas fumigation are about $40 in 
plants of the size of the state’s experi- 
mental mill in Minneapolis. Costs of 
material under the chloropicrin method 
are placed at 50c and even less a month. 
Not only is there a distinct money saving 
under the new method, but the results are 
more satisfactory in that the insect pests 
are kept at the minimum point all the 
time without the necessity of making ex- 
pensive preparations for the fumigation 
and shutting down the plant completely 
while it is in progress. 

Spraying with chloropicrin has also 
been found effective by Dr. Chapman in 
destroying the common clothes moth 
which works in costly upholstered furni- 
ture. These-moths appear to be particu- 
larly destructive of mohair by cutting 
through the threads so that the pattern 
of the particular pieces is ruined. Fre- 
quent tests have proved that the pests can 
be eradicated by chloropicrin in 12 hours 
or less. 

Chloropicrin was used as a tear gas 
in the World War. Supplies of the ma- 
terial used by the university men in their 
experiments came from the Edgewood 
arsenal in Maryland, where it was manu- 
factured in war days by the chemical wel- 
fare service of the United States army. 
It is now manufactured only by the Isco 
Chemical Co., Niagara Falls, which is 
planning to place it on the market 
shortly. 

Dr. Chapman says: “Chloropicrin is ex- 
tremely irritating, and there is no chance 
of the operator or others becoming over- 
come by it if there is an opportunity to 
escape. Thus the danger connected with 
the use of cyanide is done away with. 

“When the gas is properly atomized in- 
to tight elevator legs the operator is not 
inconvenienced and no mask is necessary. 
In fact it is not necessary to stop other 
operations in the mill, as any leakage of 
the gas will be readily detected and the 
men can simply avoid the places when it 
is strong. The absence of the fire haz- 
ard, the effectiveness of chloropicrin in 
the places where the insects are the worst, 
and the small expense are all decided ad- 
vantages in its favor.” 








Zeno Mauvais, son.of Roy Mauvais, 
president Doughnut Machine Corpora- 
tion, New York, has just been graduated 
from the technical cake course of the 
Siebel Institute of Technology, Chicago. 
He is now taking what is termed the resi- 
dent course at the same institute. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT WHITE 
FLOUR 

Dr. Daniel R. Hodgdon, former presi- 
dent of Hahnemann Medical College and 
Memorial Hospital of Chicago, tells the 
whole truth about white flour in an il- 
luminating article published in the Mod- 
ern Miller. He says in part: 

“As far as dietary factors are con- 
cerned, bolted flour, white flour, and 
muscle meat are about in the same class. 
Bolted wheat flour consists chiefly of 
protein, starch, and mineral salts (in- 
organic), Neither whole wheat nor white 
flour is a perfect food. Neither whole 
wheat flour nor white flour alone will 
sustain life. There is not a single per- 
fect food that will properly sustain life. 
To do this, foods must be properly 
mixed or combined, and white flour when 
properly combined is a highly satisfac- 
tory food. 

“It matters not whether we use whole 
wheat bread or white bread in our diet, 
either type must be practically supple- 
mented in about the same way to pro- 
duce a proper balance for health and 
growth. The difference is slight, and in 
the average household, where the daily 
supply of food is always properly bal- 
anced by green vegetables, leafy vege- 
tables, and milk products, there is noth- 
ing that can be said in favor of one type 
of bread over the other. 

“The whole discussion of foods must, 
and always will, revolve about the one 
vital principle, the proper combinations 
of foods to produce a balance. Not 
enough of either white or whole wheat 
bread is eaten by any one person in a 
family in any one day to make a great 
appreciable difference in the balancing 
of the diet. If man were to live by eat- 
ing bread alone, in case of famine, he 
might live a little longer on whole wheat 
bread, although recent experiments by 
Dr. McCollum seem to show this is 
rather doubtful for any extended time. 
But whole wheat flour is very much of 
a deficient food, and requires careful 
supplementing as a food for maintain- 
ing health and proper nutrition in the 
body. 

“Already too much harm has been 
done by the advocacy of whole wheat 
bread, as the ‘cure all’ of various dietetic 
troubles. Too often the individual who 
is suffering from some dyspepsia ail- 
ment turns to whole wheat bread as the 
panacea for all his troubles, when he 
would find far better results on a well- 
balanced diet made of white bread sup- 
plemented with the proper foods, Whole 
wheat bread can never supply a proper 
balance, but one of fresh vegetables, 
fruits, and leafy goods can do this.” 


CANADIAN EXPORTERS’ PROFITS 

A big fight is going on in Canada be- 
tween the Farmers’ Union leaders and 
leaders of the Grain Growers’ Co. of 
Canada over the profit made by export- 
ers of Canadian wheat. The Grain 
Growers’ Guide, which is the leading 
farmer owned co-operative publication 
of western Canada, answers fully the 
claim that exporters make a profit of 
38c bu as stated by certain Farnrers’ 
Union leaders. The Guide says the net 
is less than Ic bu. It also states a sol- 
emn fact about farmers and farm or- 
ganizations which applies to farmers in 
the Missisippi valley as fully as to farm- 
ers in Canada: 

“The wheat pooling movement is yet 
in the experimental stage. No respon- 
sible rson will claim that it has 
reac perfection. If capably man- 
aged and loyally supported by the farm- 
ers, the wheat pools will find economies 
in the marketing of wheat. But for 
Farmers’ Union leaders to hold out an 
expectation of 38c bu extra profits from 
the wheat pool is simply doing damage 
to the pool. To travel around the coun- 
try kicking the farmers’ companies and 
the farmers’ associations is the cheapest 


kind of agitation. The leaders of the 
Farmers’ Union are not the only honest 
and sincere men in the farmers’ move- 
ment. It will require the best efforts of 
every agency to put agriculture on its 
feet. No one individual nor any one or- 
ganization can do it alone. It will re- 
quire the best efforts of all. If the 
Farmers’ Union leaders will realize this 
fact they will accomplish something use- 
ful, otherwise their agitation will be 
merely another wasted effort among 
those for which the farmers have paid 
heavily.”—American Co-operative Man- 
ager. 


GOVERNMENTS FAIL IN 
BUSINESS 

Those who advocate government par- 
ticipation in handling farm products as 
an aid to the farmer might learn some- 
thing from current events as well as 
from history if they will note what is 
happening today. They might see the 
effect of such government business 
agency on the producer. The example 
of Yucatan might interest American 
farmers, because it tried government as 
the sole buyer and exporter of sisal, 
which is the raw material of the Ameri- 
can farmers’ binder twine. 

e experiment of having the govern- 
ment of Yucatan act as sole buyer and 
exporter of sisal has failed under the 
most favorable auspices and after sev- 
eral years’ trial. Not only has Yucatan 
a practical monopoly in the production 
of sisal, but the head of the communist 
state government, Felipe Carillo, seems 
to have been able and honest in spite of 
his fanatical economic ideas. 

After six or seven years of operation, 
the sisal industry was practically ruined. 
Through heavy expenditures and enor- 
mous overhead, largely in the number of 
employees, the business, world monopoly 
as it was, was soon operating at a deficit. 
Yucatan has now discarded this com- 
munistic plan, which was an intolerable 
burden to the country and to the produc- 
ers. It now has a “capitalistic” co- 
operative scheme.—American Miller. 








‘CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING 


LAWS 

The various state co-operative market- 
ing laws are so drastic they will prove 
effectual instruments in breaking down 
the confidence of farmers in those laws 
which have been set up by supposed 
friends and legislators for the purpose 
of bringing them relief. These laws 
heavily penalize the farmer if he breaks 
his pooling contract. They also provide 
a penalty to be imposed upon any one 
who will try to show to the farmer pool 
member through what channels he can 
get the most for his grain. No farmer 
or true citizen of the United States can 
read the penalty clauses of the co-opera- 
tive marketing laws without feeling a 
deep sense of rebellion against the radi- 
cals who conceived the idea and put the 
laws on our statute books.—The Nation- 
al Grain Journal. 


END OF WHEAT POOLS IN SIGHT 


As per prediction on the part of ex- 
perienced grain trade men and producers 
everywhere, the end of the various wheat 
pools of the country seems to be in the 
not distant future, and for the very good 
reason that they have failed to function 
along the lines laid down by their pro- 
moters.—Co-operative Manager and 
Farmer. . 


Has anybody ever stopped to think of 
how many thousand heads depend upon 
every single man who tills the soil? The 
coal miners, the railroad workers, the 
weavers, can all lay down their tools, 
and, though things are not so merry, 
life goes on. But the tillers of the soil 
can never stop, can never pause, for by 
their work all live, and with its end al! 
must die.—Rice Journal. 
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SEATTLE 


North coast and California markets 
were the principal outlet for flour made 
bv Pacific northwestern mills last week, 
as has been the case for a considerable 
period, absorbing approximately 50 per 
cet of production, the latter having been 
al put 45 per cent of aggregate capacity. 
F mily flour buying has been about nor- 
ml in volume in north coast markets, 
th ugh mostly consisting of small lots; 
th. bakers have been holding off. 

: ome of the best-posted mill sales man- 
ag rs of this territory question whether 
th. recently published statistics of the 
C:nsus Bureau, to the effect that one 
tl rd of the domestic flour consumption 
o. the country is absorbed by the baking 
in lustry and two thirds by the family 
flour trade, are correct for .the north 
Pacific Coast, and believe that the figures 
sould be reversed. 

Export sales have been limited to oc- 
casional small lots to the United King- 
dom and South America. The Orient has 

tiled to show interest in American flour. 
tepresentatives of coast mills, who have 
ust returned from there, report that, 
n addition to the prohibitively high 
vrices asked for American flour, the con- 
litions of brigandage and looting by the 
‘ontending forces in North China and at 
Canton have made it difficult and dan- 
zerous to distribute commodities, and 
that this condition would have restricted 
flour imports even if prices had been on 
a workable basis. 

Shanghai mills are reported to have 
wheat stocks sufficient to make 2,000,000 
19-lb bags of flour. Flour stocks at 
Hongkong are not heavy, being recently 
reported as 700,000 bags, against a nor- 
mal distribution of about 450,000 bags a 
month, 

Prevailing export flour quotations, 
March 20: to Hongkong and North China 
ports, soft wheat straights and clears 
$8.20 bbl, c.i.f., less 2 per cent, basis 
49-lb cottons, or $7.45, f.a.s; patents, 
$10.10, c.if., less 2 per cent, or $9.30, 
f.a.s; to the United Kingdom, soft wheat 
straights 48s 9d, c.i.f., per 280 lbs, and 
hard wheat straights 52s 9d. 

Washington flour quotations, carloads, 
coast, March 20: family patent, $10.30@ 
10.60 bbl, basis 49-Ilb cottons; pastry 
flour, $7.80@8, 98’s; bakers patent, $9.10 
@9.25, 98’s; blends, made from Montana 
and/or Dakota and Pacific hard wheats, 
$9.05@9.70. 

Hard wheat top patents, March 20, 
carloads, coast, arrival draft terms: Da- 
kota, $9.70@10.25 bbl; Montana, $9@ 
9.35. 

There was little demand for wheat in 
north coast markets last week, and prices 
were more or less nominal, as the violent 
daily fluctuations restricted trading to 
a minimum. Bids on the Merchants’ Ex- 
change, March 20, sacked, coast: soft 
white and hard winter, $1.68 bu; western 
white, $1.67; western red and northern 
spring, $1.65. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Seattle mills, with a weekiy 





capacity of 52,800 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 
Output, Pct. of 
bbls activity 
March 16-81 ....cccccccses 23,172 44 
Previous week .. 19,805 38 
YOO? BO occsces 31,896 60 
Two years ago .... 31,276 61 
Three years ago .......... 19,007 36 
Four years ago ........... 30,737 58 
Five years ago .........-.-- 13,575 26 


Output of Tacoma mills, with a weekly 


capacity of 57,000 bbls, as reported to 


The Northwestern Miller: 





Output, Pct. of 

bbls activity 

March 16-21 ..........46. 14,756 26 
Previous week 18,883 33 
WP BD sc ccccceccse 25,242 44 
Two years ago 21,171 37 
Three years ago .........-. 29,930 52 
Four years ago ........... 22,537 40 
Five years ago ..........-- 55,167 97 


Seventeen interior mills in Washington, 
Oregon and northern Idaho, for the two 
weeks ended March 14, 1925, with a two 
weeks’ capacity on full-time schedule op- 
erating six days a week of 123,200 bbls 
flour, made 51,429, or 42 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 46,460 made the previous 
fortnight by 14 mills with a two weeks’ 
capacity of 102,500 bbls, or 45 per cent 
of capacity. 

NOTES 


A. C. Wassard, sales manager North- 


.ern Flour Mills Co., Portland, was in 


Seattle last week. 

Sales of flour by Pacific northwestern 
mills to the government have been about 
20,000 bbls during the last month. 

According to recent cable advices from 
Shanghai the condition of the wheat crop 
of North China is favorable, with pros- 
pects for a yield about equal to last 
year’s. Harvest will begin in about 60 
days. 

The perennial Columbia basin rate 
case, in which the Interstate Commerce 
Commission granted a lower rate on 
wheat originating south of the Snake 
River to Portland than to Seattle and 
Tacoma, is due for another hearing. The 
rate will be reviewed by the Commission 
at Washington, D. C., March 30. 

At a hearing held before an Interstate 
Commerce Commission examiner at Spo- 
kane last week on a proposed milling-in- 
transit arbitrary on Montana wheat the 
products of which are destined for Cali- 
fornia, the railroads based their conten- 
tion in favor of the arbitrary on the in- 
creased cost involved for clerical work, 
switching, etc. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Fluctuations in the world wheat mar- 
ket brought a wide variety of prices for 
Pacific Coast flour purchases last week 
and, while there was a general steadying 
of conditions at the close, neither buyers 
nor dealers consider the situation easy to 
figure. As a result, there was very little 
purchasing, even zrocers limiting their 
buying to absolute immediate needs, 
some of the latter dropping their prices 
as flour went down, while others did not 
make the change as quickly. Prices for 
bread mostly remained unchanged. 

California mills announced several cuts 
in price early in the week, followed by a 
general steadying, with quotations of 
$9.90 bbl for family patents, car lots, 
f.o.b., San Francisco and other milling 
points, basis 98-lb cotton bags. Straights 
were quoted at $8.60@9.20, same basis. 
California bakers flours were offered at 
$9.60@10.20 bbl, graham flour at $7.80 
@8.20 and entire wheat at $7.80@8.20. 

Eastern and northern mills greatly re- 
duced their prices, quotations on Friday 
being $8.70@8.90 for Kansas standard 
patents, $8.75@9 for Montana standard 
patents, $9.25@9.50 for Dakota standard 
patents and $9.60@9.80 for northern blue- 
stem straight grades, all in car lots, f.o.b., 
San Francisco and other common points, 
basis 98-lb cotton bags. 

Milling wheat was quoted on the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange at $3.35@3.50 cwt, 30c 
under figures of a week ago. None is 
being offered at present, however. 

NOTES 

C. C. Bovey, Washburn Crosby Co., 
Minneapolis, was in San Francisco early 
last week. 

W. W. Perical, general manager Hyl- 
ton Flour Mills at Ogden, Utah, spent 
several days last week in San Francisco, 
calling on the trade. 

Development of the Quaker Oats Co. 
business on the Pacific Coast has been 
such that the new San Francisco office, 
opened during the past winter, has an 
ever-increasing trade. All businéss west 
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of the Rocky Mountains is being han- 
dled through San Francisco. 

W. K. Kellogg, president Kellogg Corn 
Flakes Co., has been in San Francisco on 
business and pleasure for several weeks. 
H. J. McWhirter, of the same company, 
has also been here. 

Although the price of bread declined 
in Los Angeles and several other cities 
of California last week, there was no 
change in Oakland and San Francisco. 
Bakers do not expect a reduction until 
there is a more definite flour price basis 
on which to formulate bread prices. 


W. H. Joyce, president Sperry Flour 
Co., says the official policy of the Sperry 
company’s administration will be against 
any immediate resumption of dividends, 
and that the reserve of the company will 
be built up instead. Speculation as to 
the Sperry plans regarding dividends has 
been one of the San Francisco financial 
market questions for several months. Mr. 
Joyce reports that the company is ex- 
pecting one of the best export years, es- 
pecially in oriental trade, in its history. 

W. E. Zuppann. 


PORTLAND 

The local flour market was steadier at 
the close of last week when wheat prices 
recovered, but demand was backward at 
all times. List prices quoted at the close 
of last week: family patents $10.25 bbl, 
bakers blue-stem patents $10.15, bakers 
hard wheat flour $10.25. 

Export business was quiet during the 
week, 

Output of Portland mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 62,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 





Output, Pet. of 

activity 

MERPOR BEBE. cc cvccsccisee 68 
Previous week 2 56 
ZOOF OHO cccscccces 2 60 
Two years ago ..........+ 22,964 40 
PRICS PORTS OHO .ccecescces 27,675 48 
Four years ago .........+. 19,387 40 
Five years AZO .....-.es0% 24,309 57 


Wheat buyers showed more confidence 
when prices recovered, but it did not 
take any large quantity to fill the de- 
mand. Offerings at the same time were 
restricted. Closing bids at the exchange: 
hard white $1.64 bu, soft white $1.65, 
western white $1.64, hard winter $1.65, 
northern spring $1.65, western red $1.62. 


NOTES 


A considerable volume of new crop 
wheat has been put under contract, esti- 
mated at 300,000 bus or more, though 
buying of this character has been less ac- 
tive of late. A limited amount is re- 
ported to have been sold abroad. 

The Portland Merchants’ Exchange 
has protested against the ruling of the 
San Francisco Exchange requiring all de- 
liveries on barley contracts to be the 
California article. Northern barley is 
held to be equal to or better than that 
of California and as San Francisco is the 
only hedging market available, the trade 
here opposes the action of the San Fran- 
cisco board. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


GREAT FALLS 

The largest reduction in flour prices 
that has been recorded in Montana in 
one week for fully two years took place 
last week. The cut was just $1 below 
the previous week, all lines feeling the 
slash. This followed the toboggan slide 
of wheat prices, Montana mills following 
the wheat movement. Current prices: 
patent flour $8.90 bbl and first clear $7, 
in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Great Falls, in 
car lots. 

NOTES 


J. W. Sherwood, vice president and 
manager Royal Milling Co., has returned 
from Minneapolis and points in the East 
where he had been on business. 

Further snowfall has added to the 
moisture possibilities of Montana wheat 
fields. Most of the state had been cov- 
ered by snow until the chinook winds 
began, about March 17. 

Reports from Hardin, headquarters 
of the Montana Farming Corporation, 
are to the effect that the winter wheat 
crop of that concern is in exceptionally 
good condition. Daniel Maddox, one of 
the directors of the company, states that 
24,500 acres are seeded to winter wheat, 
and he believes it has come through the 
winter in fine shape. The corporation 
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will seed 3,000 acres of new breaking to 
spring wheat this year, and 6,000 acres 
will be broken and seeded to flax. 

Cash brought into the state by the 
wheat crop grown in 1924 has made pos- 
sible the payment of seed loans granted 
farmers by the several counties in 1920. 
Valley County, one of the large wheat 
areas on the Great Northern Railway’s 
main line, has just called $44,000 in bonds 
issued for part of her seed loan, the 
money having been gathered in the taxes 
of last fall. 

Wheat grown in Richland County 
comes in for very high praise by the 
chief chemist of the Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., according to reports recently re-~ 
ceived in Montana. He is credited with 
the statement that laboratory tests in 
bread making from various wheats show 
that wheat from Richland County pro- 
duced a loaf of better color and texture 
than any other from which he made tests. 

Joun A, Curry. 


LOS ANGELES 


While flour prices are down here, as in 
other parts of the country, the feeling is 
expressed that the movement is merely 
temporary and that a sound basis will 
be reached soon. 

The break in the Chicago market was 
felt here immediately. Flour took a drop 
in two days of 80c bbl. Trading is slow, 
with a “watchful waiting” policy being 
maintained. Prices on March 19 were as 
follows: California family patents $9.20, 
California bakers $9.60, California pastry 
$9, Washington and Oregon bakers $8.70, 
Idaho bakers $9.40, basis 49’s. 

Grain quotations, March 19: No. 3 yel- 
low corn, $2.54 cwt; No. 2 white kafir, 
$2.41@2.46; imperial milo, $2.43@2.59. 





TREASURE-TROVE IN 
GRAIN ELEVATORS 


The last place in the world in which a 
person would expect to find a treasure 
hunt taking place is the interior of a 
great grain elevator. Yet in some of 
the great Canadian storage plants per- 
haps the most unique treasure hunt in 
the world takes place yearly, though 
never heard of in the great world out- 
side. 

In these hectic days of the ending year 
all the resources of the railway lines of 
the country are centered upon emptying 
the vast prairies of their harvest of some 
500,000,000 bus wheat, oats and barley. 
From every direction, over countless 
branch lines, wheat laden freight cars by 
the thousands come, and are hurried over 
the double track Canadian Pacific trans- 
continental line to the terminal elevators 
at Fort William and St. John, where 
each car is dumped in but a moment 
of time. 

And it is here, in these vast, towering 
elevators, more wonderful in reality than 
was ever any fairy castle, that yearly 
takes place the odd treasure hunt which 
brings to light sometimes horrible things, 
but all intensely interesting to the in- 
terested watchers in charge of the great 
“cleansing” machinery which winnows 
from the inpouring grain all extraneous 
matter. 

The most common articles to be sifted 
out of the grain are knives; knives of 
every description and size. When it is 
taken into consideration that harvesters 
are continually using knives for cutting 
binder twine, it is easily understood how 
so many get mislaid and, passing through 
the wheat, eventually come to their des- 
tination. 

In point of numbers, bottles are the 
next greatest yield of the wheat treasure 
hunt. Of all kinds and descriptions, both 
full and empty, they bob up in the pour- 
ing yellow tide of the cereals. The ma- 
jority contain liquor. Hundreds of 
uart bottles with the seals still intact 
o the men watching the “cleansers” 
gather. And truly, in the year 1924, 
liquor of all things deserves the name of 
treasure, considering its price and de- 
mand. Probably the full ones were the 
property of tramps and smugglers, 
though how separated from their owners 
is an interesting mystery. Paper bundles 
containing bits of food are also common. 
Still more valuable food finds occasion- 
ally come drifting in, the most amusing 
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TRUSTBUSTING 
The lady at our house baked some bread 
the other day. 
We pronounced it a ponderous success ; 
Its tempting sweet aroma brought the 
kiddies from their play 
For a morsel of its fragrant loveliness. 


All agreed it beat the baker’s by at least 
a hundred marks, 
And we promised we would never sub- 
stitute; 
Ne’er again would we be tempted by the 
loaf-concocting sharks, 
For our own excelled in every attri- 
bute. 


But we failed to count the effort and the 
labor that it takes 
To compound these tempting, home- 
made palate joys; 
Yes, we overlooked the time consumed 
thus to produce the cakes, 
And to wait, a hungry stomach soon 
annoys. 


So despite the resolutions we are back 
on baker’s bread, 
Telling how it’s scarcely fit to have 
about! 
But we notice the 
mostly in the head 
The stomach growls when it must go 
without. 


objections center 


A. W. E. 


- + 


AND SIX DOLLARS TO BUY A HAM 
This is, indeed, a capitalistic era. It 
takes $600,000,000 to be a baker. That 
is going to tend to make the industry ex- 
clusive. 
* + 
Little Laura, aged six, was left to en- 
tertain Mrs. Briggs and Miss Pusey 
while mother finished dressing. Mrs. 
Briggs, with a nod toward Laura, said 
to Miss Pusey, “Not very p-r-e-t-t-y, is 
she?” whereupon Laura looked up smil- 
ing and said, “No, but awfully s-m-a-r-t.” 
—Contributed. 
* * 
BEAUTY HINT FOR GIRLS 
There recently appeared in the adver- 
tising columns of a popular newspaper 
an offer, for one shilling, of a recipe by 
the use of which the hands would become 
soft and beautifully white. Many thou- 
sands of girls responded, and in due time 
they received a piece of paper containing 
the following words, which could not be 
bettered: “Soak the hands three times a 
day in dishwater, while mother rests.”— 
The Christian Advocate (New York). 
* * 


John: “I just bought a new suit with 
two pairs of pants.” 

Jim: “Well, how do you like it?” 

John: “Fine, only it’s too hot wearing 
two pairs.”—Novelty (Ohio) Bubble. 


* x” 


The first sign of old age is reluctance 
to commit suicide when the home team 
loses.—Life. 

7 * 

“Did you notice that insolent conduc- 
tor looking at you as if you hadn’t paid 
your fare?” 

“Yes, and did you notice me looking at 
him as if I had?”—Le Rire (Paris). 


+ * 


A dumb woman found wandering in 
Germany has been claimed by three hus- 
bands. We should have expected a long- 
er queue than that.—Punch. 

~ +. 

The Boy’s Uncle: “I don’t suppose the 
boy has shown any kind of a bent yet?” 

His Mother: “Well, I don’t know. He 
has a most amazing predilection for dirt. 
If there is dirt anywhere he'll find it. 
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If I didn’t keep my eye on him I be- 
lieve he’d eat it!” 

“Ah! He’s going to be a censor!”— 
Judge. 

. * 

Suzette: “Heavens! Janie has fallen 
overboard, and look at all those sharks.” 

Georgette: “Don’t worry; they’re man- 
eating sharks.”—V. M. I. Sniper. 


” * 
“Feyther mine, phwat makes the 
bloomin’ ocean so angwy lookin’ ?” 
“Avast heavin’, Rodney, shure and 


dat’s because it done ban bin crossed so 
often.”—Brown Jug. 
* * 

Young Lady: “I’m having trouble with 
my car. Haye you a spare plug?” 

Farmer: “Sorry, miss, I don’t chaw, 
but I got an old cigar ye kin have.”- 
Rutgers Chanticleer. 

* ~ 

The Boss: “And what have you been 
doing all this time, Miss Montgomery ?” 

New Typist: “Typing the letter you 
dictated, sir.” 

“Really! I thought you might have 
been working it up in embroidery or 
something.” —Judge. 

~ * 

Love, a cough, smoke, and money can- 

not long be hid.—Hve (London.) 
. a 


KEY TO THE SITUATION 

Lanigan: “Whoi don’t yez go to yez 
room?” 

Flanigan: “Phaix, Oi hov to wait until 
after dark, because the landlady. only 
gave me a noight key.”—Judge. 

* * 

Customer: “You’re sure one bottle will 
cure a cold?” 

Assistant: “It must, sir—nobody’s ever 
come back for a_ second.”—Tit-Bits 
(London). 

* * 

Fond Parent: “I wish you would give 
up smoking, Bobbie.” 

Bobbie: “But it doesn’t hurt me any.” 

“But you are too young to play with 
matches.”—Washington Dirge. 


* * 


People who talk of wine and beer as 
alcohol might just as well invite their 
aunts to visit them at 4 o’clock for a 
cup of tannin.—London Daily Express. 


* ~ 


“So Mrs. Blank has got a divorce. 
What was the trouble, incompatibility?” 
“No, merely the first two syllables.”— 
Boston Transcript. 
* + 


t 


— 


“Bill’s death was a sad affair, was 
not?” 

“Yes, how did he die?” 

“He walked himself to death trying 
to stay in front of an oscillating fan.”— 
Texas Ranger. 

* 

Two sweethearts from Aberdeen were 
rambling around when they came to a 
movie. 

The young man ran his eye over the 
front of the building. It rested on a title 
in large letters—“The Woman Pays.” 

“Jean,” he said, “I think we'll gang in 
here.”—Croyden Advertiser. 

* * 


.” 


He: “Dearest, will you marry me? 
She: “I can’t marry you, but I will 
always respect your good taste.”—South- 
ern California Wampus. 
* ~*~ 

“You say she has made a fortune from 
her voice?” 

“Yes. The neighbors gave her hush 
money.”—Léfe. 

_ * 

“My husband certainly does enjoy 
smoking in his den. Has your husband 
a den?” 

“No. He growls all over the house.”— 
Passing Show (London). 

* * 
POWER OF SUGGESTION 

Rub: “Wasn’t that wine in the bottle 
at your place?” 

Dub: “No. Nothing but grape juice.” 

Rub: “Wish I'd known that. I’ve been 
acting like a darn fool for two hours.” 
—Life. 

* - 

Doctor: “Cheer up! I’ve had exactly 
the same complaint.” 

Patient: “Yes—but you didn’t have the 
same doctor !”—Judge. 


Special Notices 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 








HELP WANTED 








EXPERIENCED FOREMAN AND MILL- 
wright for molasses feed mill. Address 
2482, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 





WANTED—MILLER CAPABLE OF 
operating 1,000-bu corn mill, buhr 
type; must be able to dress mill- 
stones. State age, married or single, 
experience and salary expected. Ad- 
dress 2473, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 





WANTED—BY A GROWING NEW JERSEY 
flour jobbing firm, real live-wire salesman 
to represent them in New Jersey; only ex- 
perienced men with a following need ap- 
ply; excellent opportunity for the right 
man. Address “N. J.,”" care Northwestern 
Miller, 23 Beaver St., New York, N. Y. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS EASTERN SALES MANAGER FOR 
aggressive western mill by man who can 
produce results. Address “‘C,’’ care North- 
western Miller, 23 Beaver St., New York. 

CHEMIST WITH 10 YEARS OF EXPERI- 
ence in flour mill laboratories; can demon- 
strate to baker; wish connection with a 
flour mill. Address 2492, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 

AS MILLER IN MILL OF ANY CAPACITY, 
with reliable firm; have lifetime’ experi- 
ence, age 46; will invest several thousand 
where reasonable security is given; state 
full particulars in first letter. Address 
2486, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 





STEADY POSITION BY ENGINEER OF 18 
years’ actual field and engine room ex- 
perience; good repair man; can take care 
of motors; employed at present but wish 
to make change; can come on short no- 
tice; state salary in your first letter. Ad- 
dress 2454, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTENDENT 
in mill of 500 bbls or larger; have had 
20 years’ experience in mills of Northwest 
and Central States; exceptionally well 
qualified to take charge of plant; can fur- 
nish unusually fine references; will locate 
in any section of country. Address 980, 
care Northwestern Miller, St. Louis, Mo. 


March 25, 1925 


MIDDLE-AGED HEAD MILLER WANTS 
position in fair-sized mill; I am not out 
of work; have good reason for wanting 
change; lifetime experience with hard and 
soft wheat in mills of from 80 to 3,000 
bbls; can keep mill in good repair, and 
get quality consistent with wheat and 
yield. Address 2481, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





25 YEARS’ PRACTICAL BAKING EXPERI- 
ence, several of which as manager or 
superintendent in large bakeries, together 
with a graduate course in milling and 
baking chemistry; wish employment in 
mill laboratory or bakery service depart- 
ment or both; would also like to hear 
from any one in need of a bakery man- 
ager or production superintendent. Ad- 
dress 2475, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 








BROKERS WANTED 








BROKERS WANTED 


An aggressive spring wheat mill 
has openings for good, live broker- 
age connections in Pittsburgh and 
vicinity; also in Philadelphia and 
Baltimore. Address 2483, care The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





CUBAN BROKERS WANTED 
A well-known spring wheat mill has 
openings for good, active brokerage 
connections in the principal markets 
in Cuba. Address 2484, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


care 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








100-BBL MIDGET MAR- 

used only a few months, 
almost as good as new; an opportunity 
for a flour and feed miller in a good 
farming territory, serving a large district. 
Write the Miners’ State Bank, Iron River, 
Mich. 


FOR SALE—ONE 
vel flour mill, 








THE OWNER OF A 300-BBL MINNESOTA 

. mill is desirous of retiring and would sell 
his property at a bargain price; ample 
water power, with electric auxiliary; mill 
operated with smaller overhead than any 
similar sized plant in Northwest; estab- 
lished business and going concern; for a 
quick trade would name a price on entire 
property very much less than value of 
water power alone, including reasonable 
terms of payment. Address R. B., 2488, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





Tennessee 


St. Louis Ry. 


at Nashville, Tennessee. 





Milling Properties For Sale 


Mill A, capacity 2,000 barrels of flour in 24 hours, and Mill B, 
capacity 1,800 barrels of flour, of LIBERTY MILLS AT 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE, and land on which they are lo- 
cated, with operating equipment, and personal properties will 
be offered for sale, separately and then as a whole at public 
auction at the South door of the Court House in Nashville, 


at 12 o’clock noon on 
Saturday, April 18th, 1925 


Both said Mills are located on main line of the Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad Co, and of the Nashville, Chattanooga & 


Terms: Credits of 6, 12, 18 and 24 months. 
sonal security bearing interest at rate of 6 per cent per an- 
num payable semiannually, and lien retained. Fire and Tor- 
nado Insurance required. Purchaser may pay cash. 

Sale subject to confirmation by the Court. 


For information write to Joseph R. West, Clerk and Master 


Notes with per- 


JOSEPH R. WEST, 
Clerk and Master. 
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March 25, 1925 


FOR SALE—100-BBL FLOUR MILL IN 
very best of condition; all new machinery 
and new power plant; engine of the finest 
and absolutely reliable; have 20,000-bu 
capacity elevator and 6,000-bbl capacity 
fireproof warehouse; excellent frame build- 
ing for mill; situated on the Mississippi 
River and Frisco Railroad in Missouri; 
railroad spur running into the mill; a 
splendid bargain. Address 979, care 
Northwestern Miller, St. Louis, Mo. 








IN THE SUPREME COURT OF ONTARIO. 
SALE OF FLOUR AND GRIST MILL 
AT NEWMARKET, ONTARIO. 
EVELYN H. DENNE 
Vs. 

GEORGE FORESTER, ET AL. 


Pursuant to the judgment and final order 
for sale made in this cause, there will be 
offered for sale by public auction with the 
approbation of the undersigned Assistant 
Master of this Court, by F. N. Smith, Auc- 
ioneer, at the Prince George Hotel, New- 
narket, at the hour of 12 o’clock noon on 
Saturday, the 18th day of April, 1925, the 
iollowing lands and premises, namely, that 
part of lot 96 in the first concession east 
f Yonge Street in the township of East 
willimbury more particularly described in 
ie plaintiff’s mortgage which will be pro- 
uced at the time of sale. The lands have 

frontage of 150 feet by a depth of 240 
feet and are 90 feet wide at rear. On the 
siid lands there is erected a three and one 
alf story brick flour and grist mill and 
itbuildings, including large coal _ sheds. 
he said mill is said to be fully equipped 
vith modern milling machinery operated by 
lectricity, and is reached by a Canadian 
National Railway siding. Said mills have a 
milling capacity of 100 barrels of flour per 
twenty-four hour day. A milling business 
has been established on this site for over 
sixty years and it is in the center of a rich 
wheat-growing district. 

The said property will be offered for sale 
in one parcel and subject to a reserve bid 
fixed by the said Assistant Master. Terms 
of payment, 10 per cent of purchase money 
payable by purchaser at time of sale to the 
vendor's solicitor, and remainder to be paid 
into Court by the purchaser within 30 days 
from day of sale without interest. In all 
other respects the terms and conditions of 
sale will be the standing conditions of sale 
of this Court, as modified by the conditions 
of sale settled by the undersigned herein, 
copies of which latter may be inspected at 
the offices of T. g Evans, Bradford, 
vendor’s solicitor, or at the offices of Mc- 
Andrew, James & Evans, 15 Toronto Street, 
Toronto, his agents, and from whom further 
particulars can be had. js 
GEORGE O. ALCORN, 

Assistant Master. 
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FOR SALE 


1,200-bbl flour mill, built in 1918, 
reinforced concrete and brick con- 
struction with concrete elevator and 
storage’ tanks. Modern electric 
driven machinery, excellent location 
for transit; established business un- 
der well-known brands. Mill has 
never been shut down. To respon- 
sible parties the above property can 
be sold for a very small cash pay- 
ment, the balance carried at 6% per 
cent for 12 years. If interested wire 
for complete details, 

R. B. McConlogue, 

1200 Commonwealth Bidg., 
Des Moines, lowa 


“Better in Every Way” 


We do not ask you to take our word 
for the fact that Sanisacks are the 
best sacks on the market. For so 
many years we have striven hard for 
improvements, for tougher paper, for 
better shipping qualities, for softer 
texture, that we are quite convinced in 
our own minds that Sanisacks must be 
better. But don’t take our word. 
Take the word of a miller who is usin 
them, who has used other brands a 
made a careful comparison. Read 
this letter from the Millville Flour and 
Grain Company. 
MILLVILLE FLOUR AND GRAIN CO., 
Manufacturers of 
White Lily Flour and Feed 
Office and Mill Foot of Sharp Street 
Millville, N. J. 10/23/24 


F. W. Behrens, Arkell & Smiths, 
Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
My Dear Sir: 

The sacks arrived three days ago. They 
are better in every way than what we have 
been getting—tougher, printed better, and 
so soft and pliable to tie; not so thick and 
rough and do not make one’s hands sore 
to handle and tie. Z 

I expect to give you more orders in the 
future as they do not burst and make 
waste and trouble. Yours as ever, 

WALTER HARBISON. 

If you want better sacks, you want 
Sanisacks. Made of the toughest rope 
paper, they keep out moisture, dust 
and odors. They withstand rough han- 
dling. They can be attractively print- 
ed in bright colors that. stay bright. 
Arkell & Smiths have been making 
paper sacks for more than sixty years. 
We have the experience and the equip- 
ment to meet your needs. Better sacks 
mean bigger sales. Let us furnish you 
free enough Sanisacks for a thorough 
trial. We'll gladly submit prices and 
designs. 


SANIS ACK 


ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 











MISCELLANEOUS 





NEW BATCH MIXERS and 
PERGENTAGE FEEDERS 


constructed on a new principle. Have 
many advantages beside economy. 
Write for information. 

Anglo-American MillCo.,Owensboro, Ky.,U.S.A. 








Store Flour in Transit 


Avail Yourself of the Thru Freight Rate 
Insure Prompt Deliveries 
All Buildings Strictly Modern, Clean & Dry 
Capacity over 1,200 Carloads 
CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 
CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 








FOR SALE—ONE 350 H-P TANDEM COM- 
pound Corliss Hooven, Owen, Rentschler 
engine. Heywood Milling Co., Jackson, 
Mich. 





CONTINUOUS ARC BLEACHERS FOR 
sale—Four, practically new, crated, ready 
for immediate shipment; write or wire. 
Standard Mill Supply, 501 Waldheirn Bidg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


H H FIVE LETTER 
Riverside Code FIVE Ler 
Issued in 1923 Per Copy, $12.50 
Discount for quantities 
For sale by all its branches and by 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
Minneapolis, Minn., U. 8. A. 

















A PANYING 
single vertica 


case hydraulic turbine of 20,- 
000 H. P. capacity at 171 R. 
P. M. under 150 ft. head. 


Section of scroll 
case removed to 
show details of 
construction. 


We build all 
sizes and types 
to suit any 
requirements. 


Write our 
Dept. “O” for % 
Bulletin. 


SMITH 
' HYDRAULIC 
TURBINES 


view shows 
Il shaft scroll 
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process. 


NEW YORK © 
DALLAS 








ITH THE AGENE PROCESS the appli- 
cation is made to the flour just ahead of the 
packer bins. It does not interfere with the milling 


diately —theflour enters the bins with themaximum 
baking value, absorption and color improvement. 


Send a 20 pound sample of your untreated 


WALLACE & TIERNAN 






New Jersey Flovr Mills Co., Clifton, N. J. 





The aétion is entirely completed imme- 





flour for a demonstration. 





COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
NEWARK , NEW JERSEY 









SAN FRANCISCO MINNEAPOLIS PITTSBURGH 

KANSAS CITY SEATTLE ST. LOUIS BUFFALO HARRISBURGH 
BOSTON INDIANAPOLIS CORTLAND, N. Y. 

WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD., TORONTO, CANADA 





HICAGO KNOXVILLE 
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For Sale 


One of the best equipped rolled oats 
plants on the American continent, at 
a fraction of its original cost. Nation- 


ally known brands. 


Plant located 


in Minneapolis and ready to operate. 


For particulars write 


B. W. & Leo Harris Company 


25th and University Ave. S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Atlanta, Ga. 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Camden, N. J. 
Chicago, Il. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Dallas, Texas 
Detroit, Mich. 
Denver, Colo. 
Hartford, Conn. 





Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kansas City, Mo. 





Sturtevant Heavy Duty Portable Suction Cleaner, cleaning a dust collector 
at the Hecker-Jones-Jewell Mill, Corlears Park, New York, N. Y. 


Save Time and Money! 
New Way to Keep Your Stockings Clean 


A Sturtevant Heavy Duty Portable Suc- 
tion Cleaner can clean your dust collectors 
better and quicker without dismantling. 


Ordinarily it takes three men over a day 
to dismantle and clean a dust collector. 
With the Sturtevant Cleaner one man 
can do the same job more efficiently in 
only a few hours. Furthermore, this 
method of cleaning saves wear and tear 
on the stockings. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Montreal, P. Q. 
New York City 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Oregon 
Rochester, N. Y. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Toronto, Ont. 
Washington, D. C. 


Hyde Park, Mass. 
Sturtevant, Wis. 


Plants Located at 


Berkeley, Cal. 
Framingham, Mass. 





Think what all this means to you. In 
the course of a few months the saving 
in time alone gives such a satisfactory 
return in dollars that the purchase of 
the cleaner is justified. 


No miller can afford to be without this 
labor and time saver. 


Write for further information on the 
Sturtevant Heavy Duty Portable Suc- 
tion Cleaner. 


Camden, N. J. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 


Sales Engineering Offices Foreign Representatives 


Sturtevant Engineering Co., Ltd. London 


Sturtevant Cie. Paris 
Galt, Ontario American Trading Co. Tokio 
American Trading Co. Shanghai 
Catton Neill Eng. & Mach. Co. Manila 
H. P. Gregory Co., Ltd. Sydney 
Honolulu Iron Works Co., Honolulu, T. H. 
Blair, Reed & Co., Ltd. Wellington 
Wesselhoeft & Poor Caracas 
Wesselhoeft & Poor Bogota 
General Machinery Co. Tampico 
Pedro Maritino, Inc. Lima 


Importacion 
A. E. Barker 


Compania Italio-Americana de 


Buenos Aires 
Johannesburg 
1258 
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PACIFIC COAST: 


The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable and responsible. 
No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 






































































































































1 * “4 
_ [ Fisher Flouring Mills Co. | | Our Ogden DN{ill. «00. 
| | Fisher Flouring s Co. ur en po See e 
| Seattle, U. S. A. wheats of Kansas, Montana, Idaho and Utah. 
; : . Capacity 1,800 barrels. Blenders’ orders ° 
We have elevators in the finest hard spring wheat country in the pt ar Self-Ri e re Pg Ge ¢ leo 7 he ‘ 
world and manufacture the very finest of hard spring wheat aeeneeaies on ang specially. 
flours, also blended flours and Pacific Coast (soft wheat) flours. : ; 
Mills at Los Angeles 7 | 
—— G | JO B EK M | | 4 I » 
le, Se ; acre rin hg General Offices: LOS ANGELES 
TT 2 FISHES Sacramento 
‘ 
SPERRY FLOUR CO. 
The Foremost Milling Organization in Western America 
Mills in California, Oregon, Washington, Utah 
Daily Capacity, 27,000 Barrels 
Elevator Capacity, 18,000,000 Bushels 
Head Office: SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Cable Address: SPERRY"’ 
Flour for a World Wide Market 
; y ip With Brands favorably known throughout the 
A FLOURS Geis Goan Bests thane abtay Gece Weaede, 
ba ase, 1 . 
DAILY CAPACITY 1000 BARRELS “os Pasco, Wass. Qtymeic Sfevttes Giery Gencedia. 
Correspondence Solicited 
' ” PORTLAND FLOUR MILLS CO. 
. Cable Address: ‘‘PorTrLouR."’ Head Office: Portland, Oregon, U.S.A. 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. 
Soft White Winter Wheat Flour rere 
ft a Specialty COLUMBIA RIVER MILLING CO. 
‘ Pp e Mitters or Bive-Stem Patent, 
Cracker AND Pastry Fiovurs 
Capacity, 1,000 Barrels WAITSBURG, WASH., U. S. A. 
Codes—ABO, 5th Edition, Western Union Mills at Wilbur and Hartline, Washington WILBUR, WASHINGTON 
e e Y 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co. CENTENNIAL MILL COMPANY 
Head Office: 503-506 Central Building SEATTLE, U. S. A. 
_eeenmmainambagants We have Mills in the Wheatfields and Mills on Tidewater 
HARD and SOFT WHEAT FLOUR cuba, “Oneal ode 
THE DALLES, OREGON, U. S. A. 
Daily Capacity, 2,000 Barrels Northern Flour Mills Company 
Head Office: Portland, Oregon, U. S. A. 
EXPORT and DOMESTIC MILLERS 
PACIFIC FLOUR EXPORT COMPANY Daily Capacity, 3,000 Barrels able Address: “"NORFLOUR,” Portland 
Organized to market flour in foreign markets exclusively. 
Its stockholders are the principal mills of the Pacific Coast, 
with a daily output of pe — iain eo 
Agencies will be arran; n foreign dis uting centers. 
PORTLAND, OREGON SEATTLE, WASHINGTON NOVELTY MILL CO. 
: SEATTLE, WASH. 
sf Soft Wheat Flours 
Blue-stem Patent, Cake, Pastry and Clears 
| 
: CROWN MILLS | 
Daily Capacity, 2,700 Barrel PORTLAND, OREGON | ay (| | 
| y Capacity, 2, arrels ’ 4 ] | . 
i PALL UL mir | 
| ae il Sterling Calculator 
j : & SEWING TWINE A Valuable Handbook for Use 
: COLLINS FLOUR MILLS of Canadian and United States 
Millers and Exporters in quick 
Pendleton, Oregon and Accurate Conversion of 
a a ey United Kingdom Quotations. 
Daily Capacity. 1.000 Barrels WE ARE LARGE BUYERS Price per copy, $10.00 
a ne of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
For sale by the Canadian National Millers’ 
It May Pay You to Correspond With Us — Ne gf = mee 2 a l, 
-OC i We are located in the best soft wheat belt CREAM OF WHEAT COMPANY ry 30. 6th rf ats fin ste is, 3 i a 
The Peacock Mill Co. inte world and mate specialty of st a ae Sommer conte He'8o th Beret. Minneapolis sinh. 
~ 





























THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER March 25, 1925 


LEADING MILLS OF MINNESOTA: 


The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable and responsible. 
No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 











Noted for its Large Bread Yield 


Phoenix Flour 





Always uniform and of the 
better quality. Is result of 
fifty years devoted to mill- 
ing. Would like to send 
you samples. You'll appre- 


ciate a good flour. 
NC FLOUR 
y LAT COMPANY MiLis Phoenix Mill Co. 
ESTABLISHED 1883 MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Mill at Herman, Minn. 








THE GREENLEAF MILLING 
Co. General Offices: ‘ 


Chamber of Commerce, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Mills at 
Lake Crystal, Minn. Capacity 800 Bbls. 








EXCELSIOR MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 





SUCCESSORS TO 
SHEFFIELD-HING MILLING CO. EMPIRE FLOUR 


M | N N EA PO Li Ss, M | N N. Bakers and Jobbers write us 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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“IT PANS OUT WELL” _| | smuysounn 


"MINN 

















SWEET CREA 
=— YWERY 


-QUALITY FLOURS - 
WJ 'JENNISON CO (iN 











